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Sacramento, Cal., January 6, 1896. 

To Hon. James H. Budd, Oovernor of the State of California: 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to your request, I have investigated the printing 
and compiling of text-books by the State, and submit the following 
report, together with exhibits and statements: 

The Legislature of .1885 made an appropriation for the preparation 
and publication of State Text-books, and directed the State Board of 
Education to compile, or cause to be compiled, three Readers, one 
Speller, one Arithmetic, one Grammar, one Geography, one United 
States History. 

Subsequent Legislatures added to the list and made new appropria- 
tions. The additional books ordered were: one Elementary Arithmetic, 
one Elementary Grammar, one Elementary Geography, one Physiology, 
and one Civil Government. 

June 1, 1885, the Board received from proposing authors, through 
advertisements previously made, specimen chapters of Readers, Spellers, 
Grammars, Arithmetics, and Geography. 

At that date, W. H. V. Raymo/id's engagement began, and four months 
were spent in arranging these manuscripts for the press and reading 
proof of the same, preparatory to their examination by the Board. 

October 1, 1886, the State Board began the preparation of books. 
Following is a tabulated statement, showing date of completion of each 
book, and sums expended by the Board upon them, with other items. 
Three Readers, Speller, Arithmetic, and Grammar were begun at this 
date: t^ \ Ko ^ O 
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OLD SERIES. 



Date of Com- 
pletion or 
Publication. 


Name of Book. 

• 


Committee to Secure Authors. 


Cost of Author- 
ship. 
EditorialWork, 
Illustrations, 
Reference 
Books, and 
Miscellaneous 
Expenses. 


1886— Sept .. 

Sept .. 

Sept .. 

Dec 

1887— June .. 


First Reader (Illustrated) *.. 

Third Reader* 

Speller* 


Board at large 

Board at large 

Mr. Welcker 

Board at large 

Mr. More - 


$1,005 25 
1,713 60 
1,068 60 
1,760 00 
3,663 60 
650 70 
3,308 90 


Second Reader (Illust'ed)*. . 

Advanced Arithmetic* 

Primary Number Lessons'.'. 

English Grammar* 

United States History (Ills.)' 
Element'y Grammar (Ills.)'. 
Element'y Geography (Ills.)' 
Physiology (Illustrated)'... 

Civil Government* 

Advanced Geography (ills. )^ 


Dec 

1888— June .. 


Mr. More 

Mr. Allen. 


1889— June .. 
June -. 


Mr. Hoitt 

Mr. Allen - 


3,658 20 
1,807 35 


1890— June .. 
1891— June .. 
1892— June .. 
1893— Sept .. 


Messrs. Hoitt and Raymond .. 
Mr. More 

Messrs. Childs and Raymond. 
Messrs. Hoitt and Childs 

• 


6,689 55 

2,42106 

1,473 10 

12,490 40 




$41,600 00 



* Work of compiling commenced October, 1886. 
' Work of compiling commenced April, 1887. 
'Work of compiling commenced early in 1888. 
^ Work of compiling commenced September, 1889. 
& Work of compiling commenced fall of 1890. 

The Legislature of 1893 directed the revision of the Readers (increas- 
ing the number by adding a Fourth Reader), Grammar, Advanced 
Arithmetic, History, and the preparation of an Elementary United 
States History, in addition to the Grammar. School History. 

NEW SERIES. 



Date of Pub- 
lication. 


Name of Book. 


Committee to Secure Authors. 


Cost of Author- 
ship, 
BditoriaiWork, 
Illustrations. 


1894— Aug.- . 
Aug.._- 
1896 — June .. 


First Reader (Revised) 

Second Reader (Revised)... 

Third Reader (Revised) 

Fourth Reader (Revised)... 

Grammar (incomplete) 

History (advanced account) 


£oard at large 

Board at large 


$2,483 44 
2,619 16 


Board at large 


2.687 35 


June .- 


Board at large 


3,051 05 

3,142 07 

600 00 




Board at large 

Board at large _ 




• 






$14,383 06 



Total amount expended for compiling 



$65,983 06 



The Grammar ordered to be revised has been written and is now in 
type ready for review and revision by authors and editor, and will be 
issued in two or three months. 

The Histories ordered to be revised and prepared are in the hands of 
Mr. C. H. Keyes, of Pasadena, whose contract calls for delivery of * 
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manuBcript in April, 1896. Contract price with author, $4,000, of which 
sum 1500 was advanced on account. 

The Arithmetic ordered to be revised has not yet been put under way. 

To complete the Histories and Arithmetic will take until June, 1898. 

It is the opinion of the editor that Geographies and Histories should 
periodically be brought up to date. The other text-books will answer 
for ten or twelve years. 

METHOD OF FIXING THE PRICES OF THE STATE TEXT-BOOKS. 

1. All the money expended by the State Board in the preparation 
and illustration of any book is distributed over the number of copies of 
the book that, by estimation, will be sold in eight years. So much of 
the money expended by the State Printing Office as is involved in com- 
position, proof-reading, proof-furnishing, engraving, and electrotyping, 
together with an addition to pay for the original plant, is distributed in 
the same way. 

2. The money expended by the State Printing Office in printing an 
edition is distributed over the number of books in that edition. 

To illustrate this statement, take the figures made in fixing the price 
of the Revised Fourth Reader. Two hundred thousand copies was 
taken as the amount of the probable sales in eight years. This esti- 
mate was based on the actual sales of Readers in the old series. 

1. Amount expended by Board (authorship, editorial work, iUustra- 

tionSy reference books, and smaU misceUaneous ezpense),|3,051 06. 

This divided by 200,000 (estimated sales in eight years) gave l^^ cts. 

Amount reported by Superintendent of State Printing as expended 

in composition, proofo, engraving, electrotyping, and finishing 

plates, H157 00. This divided by 200,000 gave 2 cts. 

Added to sink the cost of plant ($10,200 00) 6^ cts. 

Total cost per volume for eight years 8^ cts. 

2. Amount reported by Superintendent of State Printing as cost of 

manufacturing an edition of 50,000 copies, $22,232. This divided 

by 50,000 gave : 44^ cts. 

Total cost at Sacramento, as fixed by the Board 53 cts. 

To complete the work of revision and publication of the Histories and 
Arithmetic outlined by the Board of Education will take until June, 
1898. The appropriation for compiling will be exhausted by May, 1896, 
providing the author preparing manuscript for the proposed Revised 
U. S. History is paid the balance of $3,500, per contract. To revise the 
Grammar School History, and prepare the smaller History and Revised 
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SUMMARY OF TEXT-BOOK SALES FROM OCTOBER, 1888, TO JULY, 1896. 



When Bold. 


First Reader. 


Reyiaed First Reader. 


Second Reader. 




No. 


Amount 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 


Sales from — 
October, '86, to January. *87. 


869 

3,145 

30,583 

13,548 

1,073 

107,230 

90,897 

80,226 

9,761 


15c. 

1128 85 

471 75 

4,587 45 

2,032 20 

160 95 

16,084 50 

13,634 55 

12,033 90 

1,464 15 




. 






January, '87. to July.*87 




 


3,520 
27,328 

8,262 
922 
76,203 
61,589 
49,753 
12,299 


30c. 

$r,056 00 


July, "87, to January,'88 — 
January. '88. to June 14, '88. 






8,197 80 






2,478 60 


June 14,»88. to July 1.'88... 
July 1,'88, to July l,^..-. 
July l.W, to July 1.'92.... 
July 1,'92. to July 1,'94,... 
July 1,'94, to July 1,'96.... 






304 26 






33c. 

25,146 99 






. 17,024 37 






16,418 49 


® 
40,010 


16c. 

16,40160 


4,068 67 


Totals I 


337,322 


$50,598 30 


40,010 


16,40160 


229,874 


$74,685 18 






When Sold. 


Revised 
Second Reader. 


Third Reader 
(Old Series). 


Speller. 




1 
No. 1 Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount 


Sales from— 
October. '86. to January, W. 






929 


40c. 

1371 60 

1,280 80 

7,731 60 

2,039 60 
54c. 

408 24 

25,388 64 

12,869 56 

10,082 88 

3,966 04 


@ 

978 

3,978 
17,306 
7,899 
1,284 
78,674 
45,994 
37,926 
19,803 


20c. 

$195 60 


January, '87. to July, '87 




• 


3,202 
19,329 

5,099 

756 

47,016 

28,814 

18,672 

7,326 


796 60 


July, '87. to January. '88 ... . 






3,461 20 
1,579 80 


January,'88,to June 14, '88. 
June 14.'88, to July l.'SS... 










25c. 

321 00 


July 1.'88, to July 1,'90 .... 






19,668 50 


July L'90. to July 1,'92 .... 






11,498 60 


July 1,'92, to July 1,'94 .... 






9,481 60 


July l.W, to July 1,'96 ... 


22,1^ 


28c. 

16,210 12 


4,960 75 


Totals 


22,179 


$6,210 12 


126,143 


164,118 96 


213,842 


$51,952 45 
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SuMMABT or Tkxt-Book Salxs— Continued. 



When Sold. 


Primary 
Number Letsoni. 


Adyanoed 
Arithmetic. 


Lessonn 
in Language. 


* 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount 


Sales from— 
October *86, to January, *87. 




. 


• 


/ .. 






January, '87, to July, '87 






655 
26,049 
7,017 
1,036 
71,894 
34,248 
30,665 
14,348 


30c. 

$196 50 

7,814 70 

2,105 10 
42c. 

435 12 

29,985 48 

14,384 16 

12,879 30 

6,026 16 






J uly.W, to January, '88 










January, '88, to June 14, "88. 
June 14,'88, to July 1,'88... 
Julyl,'88.toJuly l,'90.... 
Julyl,'90, toJuly 1,'92.... 
July 1,'92, to July 1,'94.... 
July 1,'94, to July 1,'95 .... 


4,188 

® 
849 

50,608 

88,471 

31,068 

12,474 


21c. 

879 48 
20c. 

169 80 

10,121 60 
7,694 20 
6,213 60 
2,494 80 





f 


90,569 
49,527 
32,728 
12,885 


25c. 

7,642 25 

12,381 75 

8,181 50 

3,221 25 


Totals 


137,658 


$27,573 48 


185,412 


$73,826 62 


125,707 


$31,426 75 






1 

When Bold. 


English Grammar. 


U. 8. History. 


Elementary 
Geography. 




No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount 


Sales f rom— 
October, '86, to January, '87. 














January, '87, to July, '87 






1 






July, '87, to January, '88 














January, '88, to June 14,'88. 














June 14,'88, to July 1,'88-.. 


969 

58,652 

19,721 

16,203 

7,197 


42c. 

$406 98 

24,633 84 

8,282 82 

6,806 26 

3,022 74 


@76c. 
506 iSR4^ 20 




 


July 1,'88, to July 1,'90.... 
July 1,'90, to July 1.'92.... 
July 1,'92, to July 1,'94 .... 
July 1,'94, to July 1,'96.... 


37,152 

16,751 

12,681 

5,098 


26,006 40 

11,725 70 

8,876 70 

4,198 60 


@ 
487 

69,297 

34,936 

14,423 


50c. 

$243 50 

34,648 50 

17,468 00 

7,211 50 


Totals 


102,742 


143,151 64 


73,088 


$51,161 60 


119,143 


$59,571 50 
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SuMiCART OF TsxT-BooK 8alb8— Continued. 



When Sold. 



Advanced Qeog»phy. 



No. 



Amount 



Phyiiology. 



Ciyil Goyernment. 



No. 



Amount. 



No. 



Amount. 



Sales from— 
October, '86, to Januaxy,*87. 



January, '87, to July, '87 

July, '87, to January,*88 

January,'88, to June 14,'88. 
June 14,«8, to July 1,'88... 
July 1,'88, to July 1,'90.... 
July 1,'80, to July 1,'92 .... 
July 1,'92, to July 1,'94.... 
Julyl,'94, to July 1,'»6.„. 
Totals 



38,896 



mi 02 
21,175 |21,6eS 50 

17,721 18,075 42 



139,673 92 



® 
15,242 

18,453 

6,969 



40,664 



50c. 

$7,621 00 

9,226 50 

3,484 50 



120,332 00 



44 

12,776 
4,676 



17,496 



@46c. 



120 24 
5,876 96 
2,150 96 



$8,048 16 



When Sold. 



Total 

Amount 

Received. 



Sales from— 
October, "86, to January, '87 

January, '87, to July, '87 

July, '87, to January, '88 

January, *88, to June 14, '88 

June 14, "SS, to July 1,'88... 

July 1,'88, to July l,^ 

July 1,'90, to July 1,'92 

July 1,'92, to July l,^ 

July 1,'94, to July 1,'95 

Totals 



$696 05 

3,800 65 

31,792 75 

11,114 78 

2,560 65 

184,921 70 

151,775 35 

145,143 09 

76,927 26 



$608,732 18 



Total number of books sold 1,810,176 
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EXHIBIT " C." 

TABLE SHOWING COST OF COMPILING AND PRINTING (SEGREGATED)^ 

AS PER ESTIMATE OF BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Title. 



Ooit of 
Compiling. 



Cost of 

Printing 

First 50.000. 



Total Cost 
First 50,000. 



Cost of 

Printing 

Subsequent 

Editions of 

50,000. 



First Reader (Old) 

Second Reader (Old) 

Third Reader (Old) 

Speller 

Primary Number Lessons... 

Arithmetic... 

Lessons In Language 

Grammar 

United States History 

Elementary Geography 

Advanced Geography 

Physiology... 

Civil Government 

Cost compiling (Old) 

First Reader (Revised) 

Second Reader ( Revised ) 

Totals 

Third Reader (Revised) 

Fourth Reader (Revised) 

History account (Revised) .. 
Grammar account (Revised) 



11,005 26 
1,750 00 
1,713 50 
1,068 60 
660 70 
8,663 50 
1,807 35 
3,308 90 
3,658 20 
6,688 55 

12,490 40 
2,42105 
1,473 10 



141,600 00 
2,483 44 
2,519 15 



146,602 59 



12,687 35 

3,051 05 

500 00 

3,142 07 



$9,380 47 



$9,281 16 
17,450 00 
27,602 00 
12,287 96 
10,347 00 
20,599 00 
11,441 45 
20,346 00 
36,504 00 
28,607 75 
60,040 74 
24,249 66 
21,§77 00 

12,082 60 
14,927 85 



$324,744 17 



$10,286 41 
19,200 00 
29,215 50 
13,356 46 
10,997 70 
24,162 50 
13,248 80 
23,654 00 
40,162 20 
33,297 30 
72,531 14 
28^670 71 
22,560 10 

14,566 04 
17,447 00 



$371,366 76 



$7,000 00 
14,150 00 
24,000 00 
11,260 00 

9,703 00 
17,960 00 

9,994 50 
17,260 00 
28,955 00 
18.333 90 
37,953 36 
18,908 76 
19,02L00 

7,937 00 
11.833 35 



$254,239 87 



Rkcapitulation. 

Total cost of compiling old editions $41,600 00 

Total cost of conipiling revised editions. First and Second Readers 5,002 59 

Total cost of compiling revised editions. Third and Fourth Readers 5,738 40 

Total cost of compiling revised editions, History account 500 00 

Total cost of compiling revised editions. Grammar account 8,142 07 

Total cost of compiling all editions up to July 1, 1895 $55,983 06 

Less appropriation i _ 40,000 00 

Balance taken from T6xt-Book Fund $15,983 06 
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EXHIBIT " E." 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE PUBLICATION, SALES, ETC., OF STATE 

TEXT-BOOKS, FROM BEGINNING, TO JULY 1, 1895. 



Date of Pub- 
Ueation. 



Titl6. 



First Edition of 50,000 Copies. 



Number 
Printed. 



Net Cost 
First 60,000. 



Number 
Sold. 



Cash 
From Sales. 



Sept^ 

Dec, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Dec., 

Jane, 

Jane, 

Jane, 

June, 

Jane, 

Jane, 

Jane, 

Sept., 

Aag., 

Aag., 



1886.. 
1886.. 
1886.. 
1886.. 
1887- 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1889. 
189(L. 
1881.. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1894. 



Totals 



First Reader (Old) 

Second Reader (Old) 

Third Reader (Old) 

Speller 

Primary Namber Lessons. 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

U. S. History 

Lessons in Langaage 

Elementary Geography . .. 

Phjrsiology 

Ci^ Government 

Advanced Oe€>graphy 

First Reader ( Revised) 

Second Reader ( Revised) . . 



50,000 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
49,675 
49,664 
49,683 
49,720 



748,742 



110,286 41 


50,000 


19,200 00 


50,000 


29,215 50 


50,000 


13,856 46 


50,000 


10,997 70 


50,000 


24,162 50 


50,000 


23^654 90 


50,000 


40,162 20 


50,000 


13,248 80 


50,000 


33,297 30 


/S0,000 


28,670 71 


40,664 


*22,403 42 


17,496 


•72,012 80 


38,896 


*14,460 66 


40,010 


•17,349 58 


22.179 


1370,478 94 


669,245 



17,600 00 
16,326 76 
23,001 74 
10,991 95 
10.041 88 
16,953 48 
21,000 00 
35,000 00 
12,500 00 
25,000 00 
20,332 00 
8,048 16 
39,673 92 
6,401 60 
6,210 12 



1257,981 61 



Title. 



Second Edition of 60,000 Copies. 



Number 
Printed. 



• Net Cost 
Second 50,000. 



Number 
Sold. 



Cash 
From Salea 



First Reader (Old) 

Second Reader (Old) 

Third Reader (Old) 

Speller 

Primary Namber Lessons 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

U.S. History 

Lessons in Langaage 

Elementary Geography. . 

Physiology 

Civil Government 

Advanced Geography 

First Reader (Revised).. . 
Second Reader (Revised) 

Totals 



50,000 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
60,000 
24,963 
60,000 
60,000 
24,672 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 



499,636 



17,000 00 
14,150 00 
24,000 00 
11,250 00 

9,703 00 
17,960 00 
17,260 00 
14,353 72 
10,000 00 
18,300 00 

9,326 01 



60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
60,000 
23,088 
50,000 
50,000 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 



1153,282 73 



473,068 



$7,500 00 
16,500 00 
27,000 00 
12,600 00 
10,000 00 
21,000 00 
21,000 00 
16,161 60 
12,500 00 
25,000 00 



$169,161 60 



*Cost figured on actual number printed. 
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DSTAILBD StATUKHT OF THX PUBLICATIOK, BaLU, EtC. — (TootillUed. 



Title, 



Third Edition of dO,000 Copii 



Namber 
Printed. 



Net Cost 
Third 50.000. 



Namber i Cash 
Sold. From Sales. 



First Reader (Old) 60,000 

Second Reader (Old) ! 50,0b0 

Third Rcader(Old) ; 31,218 

Speller * ! 60,000 



Primary Namber Lessons 

Arithmetic 

Grammar . 



»ry. 
Lai 



U. S. Histo 

Lessons in Language 

Elementary Geography.. 

Physiology 

Civil Government 

A d vanced Geoeraphy 

First Reader (Revised) . . . 
Second Reader (Revised) 



Totals. 



49,978 
60,000 
10,116 
None. 
39,762 
24,731 



17,000 00 I 
14,160 00 , 
14,964 64 , 
11,260 00 • 

9,696 73 i 
17,950 00 

3,489 67 



7,950 40 
9,061 64 



60,000 
60,000 
26,143 
60,000 
87.668 
60,000 
2,742 



25»707 
19,143 



356,794 



$96,524 98 i 3U,393 



$7,600 00 
16,500 00 
14,117 22 
12,600 00 

7,531 00 
.21,000 00 

1,161 64 



6,426 75 
9,531 60 



196,298 71 



Title. 



Fourth Edition of 50,000 Copl 



Number 
Printed. 



Net Cost 
Fourth 50.000. 



Number 
Sold. 



Cash 
From Sales. 



First Reader (Old) 

Second Reader ( Old ) 

Third Reader (Old) 

Speller 

Primary Namber Lessons. 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

U.S. History 

lessons in Language 

Elementary Geography... 

Physiology 

Civil Government 

Advanced Geography... . 

First Reader ( Revised) 

Second Reader (Revised) . 

Totals 



60,000 
60,000 
None. 
50,000 
None. 
46,101 



196,101 



17,000 00 
14,160 00 



11,250 00 
1^191*26 



$48,601 26 



60,000 
60,000 



60,000 



35,412 



186,412 



17,600 00 
16,600 00 



12,600 00 
lV,873'64 



161,373 04 
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DsTAiLBD Statsmbnt OF THK PUBLICATION, Salss, £tc.— Continued. 



Title. 



Fifth Edition of 50,000 Copies. 



Nambei# 
Printed. 



Net Cost 
Fifth 50,000. 



Number i Cash 

Sold. I From Sales. 



50,000 
38,626 



First Reader (Old) 

Second Reader (Old) 

Third Reader (Old) I None. 

Speller 30,404 

Primary Number Lessons ' 

Arithmetic  

Grammar 



17,000 00 
10,902 85 



50.000 
29,874 



6,840 90 ! 13,843 



ry. 
Lai 



U. 8. Histor 
Lessons in Language 
Elementary Geography . 

Physiology 

Civil Government 

Advanced Geography 

First Reader (Revised) . . . 
Second Reader (Revised) 

Totals 



118,990 



$7,500 00 
9,858 42 



3,460 75 



$24,743 75 \ 93,717 



120,819 17 



Title. 



Sixth Edition of S8,422 Copies. 



Number 
Printed. 



Net Cost 
Sixth 88,422. 



Number 
Sold. 



Cash 
From Sales. 



First Reader (Old)... 
Second Reader (Old) 
Third Reader (Old) . 
Speller..^. 



Primary Number Lessons. 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 1... 

.U.8. Historv 

Lessons in Language 

Elementary Geography... 

PhjTsioiogy — 

"Civil Government 

Advanced Geography 

First Reader ( Revised) 

Second Reader (Revised) . 



88,422 



112.379 08 I 87,322 



$13,096 90 



Totals 88,422 



41^ 



$12,379 08 87,322 



$13,098 30 



2 — TB 
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Dbtailbd Statsmbnt of thk Publication, Salss, Etc.— Continued. 



Title. 



Cash I Number Books Cash Value 
ou Hand. on Hand. jBooluonHand. 



Total Cash 

and 

Value of Books. 



First Reader (Old) 

Second Reader (Old) 

Third Reader (Old) 

Speller , 

Primary Number Lessons. 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

U. 8. History ,... 

Lessons in Language 

Elementary Qeography ... 

Physiology 

Civil Government 

A dvanced Geography 

First Reader ( Revised ) 

Second Reader (Revised) . 



110,219 22 
21,332 33 
25,134 32 
11,361 80 

8,171 75 
21,735 27 
22,411 97 
36,807 88 
18,476 35 
32,219 96 
11,005 99 

8,048 16 
39,673 92 

6,401 60 

6,210 12 



Totals I $274,210 64 



Title. 



Original 
Investment. 



First Reader (Old) 

Second Reader (Old) 

Third Reader (Old) 

Speller 

Primary Number Lessons 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

U.S. History 

lessons in Language 

Elementary Geography . . 

Physiology 

Civil Government 

Advanced Geography 

First Reader (Revised)... 
Second Reader (Raised). 

Totals .^....- 



$10,286 41 
19,200 00 
29.215 50 
13,356 46 
10,997 70 
24,162 50 
23,654 90 
40,162 20 
13,248 80 
33,297 30 
26,670 71 
22,403 42 
72,012 80 
14,460 66 
17,349 58 



1370,478 94 



1,100 

8,652 

5,075 

16,561 

12,320 

9,689 

7,373 

1,876 

4,045 

5,588 

34,008 

32,179 

10,768 

9,683 

27,541 



196^457 



Loss on Total 
Publication. 



11,340 68 
""36i 95 



2,041 82 



21,355 52 
6,509 78 
3,427 98 



$35,037 73 



$165 00 

2,855 16 

2,740 50 

4,140 25 

2,464 00 

4,069 30 

3,096 66 

1,312 50 

3,511. 25 

2,794 00 

17,004 00 

14,802 34 

10,983 36 

1,549 28 

7,711 48 



$79,199 08 

Gain on Total 
Publication. 


$97 81 
4,987 49 


'^145 69 

V,642"67" 

1,853 73 


3,738 80 

1,716 66 

1,339 28 

. 447 08 









$10,384 22 
24,187 49* 
27,874 82 
15,602 0& 
10,636 7& 
25,804 57 
25,508 63 
88,120 38 
16,987 eO 
36,013 96- 
28.009 99- 
22,850 60 
50.657 28 
7,950 8a 
13,921 60- 



$353,409 72 



$17,968 51 



Total Number 
Books Sold. 



387,322^ 

229,874 

126,143 

213,842 

137,66& 

185,412 

102,742 

73,088 

126,707 

119,143 

40,664 

17,496^ 

38,896 

40,010 

22,17^ 



1,810,176 



Note. 

$126,226 46 Expended for compiling and printing, out of Text-Book Fund, for Civil 
Government, AdvancedGeography, Revised First and Second Readers (each 
first edition). 
60,333 80 Cash received, sales for same. 

$65,892 66 This amount additional would have been on hand, had not the four books been 
printed. 
9,380 47 Expended for compiling Revised Third and Fourth Readers, History, and 
, Grammar. These books indebted to Text-Book Fund this amount. 



$76,273 13 Total amount additional that would haVe been in Text-Book Fund, had it 
not been expended as mentioned above. 
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DsTAiLBD Statkmmjt OF THE PUBLICATION, Salm, Etc— Continued. 



Title. 



EBtimated 
Sale by Board, 
End of Eight 
YearSf in Fix- 
ing Prices. 



N amber 
Yean 
Ran. 



Actaal Cost 
per Copy, 

According to 
QaantltT 

Eitimated to 
be Sold. 



Selling 

Price 

per 

Copy. 



First Reader (Old) 

Second Reader (Old) 

Third Reader (Old) 

Speller 

f'rimary Number Lessons 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

U.S. History 

Lessons in Language 

Elementary Oeography . . 

Physiology 

Civil Government 

Advanced Geography 

First Reader (Revised).. . 
Second Reader (Revised). 

Totals 



360,000 
240,000 
200,000 
330,000 
240,000 
200,000 
144,000 
120.000 
240,000 
240,000 
80,000 
100,000 
160^000 
325,000 
210,000 



3,188,000 




15 cts. 
i33cts. 
s 54 cts. 
a 25 cts. 
*20cts. 
B 42 cts. 

42 cts. 
70 cts. 
25 cts. 
50 cts. 
50 cts. 
46 cts. 
102 cts. 

16 cts. 
28 cts. 



1 To June 14, 1868, 39,108 sold for 30 cents. 
>To June 14, 1888, 28,559 sold for 40 cents, 
s To June 14, 1888, 30,161 sold for 20*cents. 



« To June 14, 1888, 4,188 sold for 21 cents. 
B To June 14, 1888, 33,721 sold for 30 cents. 



Dr. 



STATE TEXT-BOOKS IN ACCOUNT WITH THE STATE. 

July 1, 1896. 



To appropriation, printing... 
To appropriation, compiling. 



•1406,000 00 
40,000 00 



$445,000 00 



By books on hand (inventory) 

By stock on hand (estimated 
by State Printer) 

By unfinished books on hand 
(estimated by State Printer) 

By plant, including plates (es- 
timated by State Printer).. . 

By cash in revolving fund 



By balance 



Or. 



179,199 08 


45,000 00 


35,000 00 


189,380 47 


121 45 


1348,701 00 


96,299 00 


1445,000 00 



* Appropriation, text-book warehouse (not included) |10,000 00 

* Appropriation, text-book clerk ( not included) 12,800 00 

* Appropriation, Legislature, 1895 (not included) 40,000 00 



Statemsnt Showino what Bbcamb of thb 196,299, Balance Due the 
Dr. State per Appropriatiohs. Or. 



Balance due the State per appro- 
priations $96,299 00 

Text-Book Fund overdraft 2,179 70 



Total $98,478 70 



Amount expended from Text- 
Book Fund for compiling and 
revising Third and Fourth 
Readers, History, and Gram- 
mar $9,380 47 

Balance of cost of books more 
than sale and stock on hand. 89,098 23 

Total $98,478 70 
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BALANCE SHEET. 



Original cost of books (as per Exhibit E) 
Cash balance sales 



Cash loss on investment over Dr. and Cr.: appropriations 
and expenditures as per inventory of books, plant, stock, 
etc 



Error in overestimating stock, plant, etc. 



1370,478 91 



30 70 



1370,509 64 



$274,210 64 



96,299 00 



$370,609 64 



PRICES OF STATE TEXT-BOOKS NOW ISSUED AND READY FOR USE. 

As FiXBD BY THS StATX BoABD OF EDUCATION, JUNB 10, 1896. 



Name of Book. 



Cost 

Price at 

Sacramento. 



Revised First Reader , 

Revised Second Reader 

Revised Third Reader 

Revised Fourth Reader 

Second Reader (old series) 
Third Reader (old series).. 

Speller 

Primary Number Lessons . 

Advanced A rithmetic 

Lesson sin Language 

English Grammar 

United States History 

Elementary Geography . . . 

Advanced Geography 

Physiology 

Civil Government 



16 cents. 
28 cents. 
44 cents. 

63 cents. 
33 cents. 

64 cents. 
26 cents. 
20 cents. 
42 cents. 
26 cents. 
42 cents. 
70 cents. 
60 cents. 

11 02 
60 cents. 
46 cents. 



By Mail. 

20 cents. 
34 cents. 
61 cents. 
60 cents. 
41 cents. 
66 cents. 
31 cents. 
26 cents. 
60 cents. 
30 cents. 
60 cents. 
82 cents. 
60 cents. 

$1 20 
68 cents. 
64 cents. 



Price to Pupiln 

From Retail 

Dealers. 



20 cents. 
36 cents. 
60 cents. 
60 cents. 
40 cents. 
66 centa. 
30 cents. 
26 cents. 
60 cents. 
30 cents. 
60 cents. 
80 cents. 
60 cents. 

|1 20 
60 cents. 
66 cents. 



k> 
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5lem 



Qlifornia 

5chool=§ook 
[eagoe. 




aliforr)ia Sbate 

Sci)ool-Boofc Lea6 



III. 



eaoue 



. . . Organized- 



March 23, 1898- 



* 



P. R. Dray, President of League 
J. H. Batcher, Secretary of League 



■>lem 









:>f 








+• 


EXECUTIVE 


committee 




F. R. Dray 


• 


Chairman 




J. H. Batcher . 


• 


Secretary 




Grove h. Johnson 




E. C. Hart 


. 


Tom Scott 




Geo. B. Katzenstein 




J. B. Devine 




W. F. Knox 




A. E. Miller 




C. T. Jones 


»Y, 


Benjamin Welch 




Charles h. Miel 


u 


F. F. Tebbets 




W. A. Anderson 




J. 


E.T, 


. Pike 





GENERAL COMMITTEE 



Adams, P. B. 
Anderson, Claus 
Anderson, W. A. 
Aram, Eugene 
Arnold, J. H. 
Baldwin. W. H. 
Barton, C T. 
BaisMrtt & Minford 
Batcher, John H. 
Blair, J. Newell 
Bcckman, William 
Beestey. C. H. 
Bentley, R I. 
Berkey, T. H. 
Blair, John 
Boyd. J. C. 
Brenner, John 
Brenner, Louis 
Brier. Bing C. 
Brown, J. Frank 
Bnincr, A. J. 
Bmner, Elwood 



Buckley, J. J. 
Buckmann & Carrag- 

har 
Burchard, Chas. C. 
Burnham, C. B. 
Burr, R. P. 
Carley, J. Clarence 
Carr, Charles B. 
Caselli. A. 
Chandler, L. C. 
Chapin, Wm. Wallace 
Clark, George H. 
Clark. J, Frank 
Cohen, Isidor 
Cohn, A. S. 
Cohn, R. T. 
Coleman, W. P. 
Coolcy, W. W. 
Cothrin, W. K. 
Crouch, E> A. 
Cummings, C. H. 
Cunningham, J. A 



Curtis, Carmichael ft 

Brand 
Curtis, George P. 
Cutler, W. F. 
Dassonvillc, A. A. 
Davis, George G. 
Davis, R. 
De Ligne, A. A. 
Devine, James B. 
Devlin, R. T. 
De Witt, Frank 
Dierssen, D. 
Dicrssen, George E 
Dill man, Charles F. 
Dillman, M.J. 
Doan, Warren E. 
Dolan, J. H. 
Dray, F. R. 
Driver, Philip S. 
Duden, E. F. 
Egan, F. M. 
Elder, William 



PY 



're. 



aSNERAL COUMITTEE 



BUni, Albert 


Xoltlker, Fred 


Root. C, A. 


Blki», Eugene S. 


KuDi, Albert 


Root, H. P. 


Enwrighl.Thoma, 


L. I*nd. Willism 


Royster, George F. 








Feller, Jame. I. 


Lavenson, Cus 




Fink, A. R. 


Leiria, I., t. & Co. 


Ryan, Frank D. 


Fisher, K, 


Lighlner, H. I. 




Fiaher, M>z F. 


Liodley, D. A. 


Spice Mill! 


FitiBerald, John 


Lindner,;. W. 


Schad Bro». 




Lipman. Cbarlea K. 


Schaden, A. 


Fountain, W. A. 






Freund & l^ug 


Lone. D.J. 




Froat, A. L. 


I«reui, Geot^ W. 


Bchrolh.J, G. 








Gerber, W. B. 


Lyon, F. A. 


ScQtt, Tom 


Gelt, W. A. 


Mahl.F.W. 




Glllis, I>oug:aId 


May, H. G. 


Sherbum, W. H. 


Gotmley.W, F. 


McKee, H. H. 




Gray, F. h. 




Siller, L. G. 




Mclaughlin, Wm. 


Sinu, William M. 


Grelder, Fred W. 


McMsnus.J. P. 


Skelton,John 


Griffith, F. D. 


McMullen, Geo. C. 


Small, H. J. 






Smith, P. B. 


Hall,' W.J, 


Ulel, Rev. Chatle. I, 


Smith. F. F. 


Hammer, M. 9. 


Miller. A. H- 


Smith, H. G. 


HBiilon,W. H. 


HiUer. Frank 


Smith. S. B. 


Hanna, W. J. 


MilUken, C. T. 


Smith, W. K. 


Hart, E C. 


Milli, James E. 


Snook, Frank 


Hail Ides, T. K. 


Mohr, L. B. 


Stack. George B. 


Hnyford, G. O. 


Montfort. L. C. 




Heffron, T. N. 






Beilbrou, Louis 


Molt. George M. 






Murray, George 


Steinmann, Emil 



Hickman, OlBon& 



ward. M, A. 




Nixou, !., G, 


Toe 


r, I.. 








Tra 


y. A, C. 






OBrieu,FraukJ. 






ntoon.J.E. 




Ochsiier.Johu 




nor, A. T. 






Ogden.G.W. 


Tro 




kwo, S. J. 








, Stephen 


kaon.W. F. 








bhoril, H. 






Panabaker, Ed. E. 


Wa 





Johnaon, P. B. 


Pike.J.E. T. 


Whiibcck, D. D. 


Jone,, C. T. 


Pipher, Joseph E. 


WiUiams.'p.Y.' 


Joit, A. A. 


Pommer,A.J. 


Wilson, A.J. 




Pond, J. H. 




Kauftaan, c'. 




Wintringer, L. L. 


Kay. Kd*ardJ, 


Read, J, A. 


woir, H. c. 




Reid, T. B. 


WHghl. CharleeS. 


Kirk, Geary a Co. 


Rhoads, A.J. 


Wright, Waller 


Klune & Floberg 


Rtcbards. S, L. 


Yardley, H. E. 


Knightx. William D 


Richardson, R. M. 




Knoi, W. F. 


Robertson, C. C. 


Yoerk, P. C. 


Kobler, Ferdinand 


Boble, Ira A. 


Young, J. a 



r^2L[iJorr)fa Sbafce 

Scl)ool-Boofc Lea6ue 



III. 



 . . Oqpniied- 
Ifiarch 23, 1898- 



* 



Diem 



P. R. Dray, President of League 
J. H. BatchbR) Secretary of League 



of 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



F. R. DraV 

J. H. Batchbk 



Chairman 
Secretary 



Grovb I/. Johnson 
Tom Scott 
J. B. Dbvins 
A. B. Hii^LBR 
Benjamin Welch 
F. F. Tbbbbts 



B. C. Hart 

Geo. B. Katzbnstein 

W. F. Knox 

C. T. JONSS 
Chablbs I/. MlBL 
W. A. Anderson 



J. B. T. Pike 



GENERAL COMMITTEE 



CY, 



» 
»• 



Adam«, F. B. 
Anderion, Clans 
Anderson, W. A. 
Aram, Eugene 
Arnold, J. H. 
Baldwin. W. H. 
Barton, C T. 
Bassett & MinfoM 
Batcher, John H. 
Blair, J. Newell 
Bcckman, William 
Beesley. C H. 
Bentley, R. I. 
Berkey, T. H. 
Blair, John 
Boyd, J. C. 
Brenner, John 
Brenner, Louis 
Brier, Btng C. 
Brown, J. Prank 
Bmner« A. J. 
Bnmcr, Blwood 



Buckley, J. J. 
Buckmann 8l Carrag- 

har 
Burchard, Chaa. C. 
Burnham, C. £. 
Burr, R. P. 
Carley, J. Clarence 
Carr, Charles B. 
Caselli, A. 
Chandler, L. C. 
Chapin, Wm. Wallace 
Clark, George H. 
Clark. J. Frank 
Cohen, Jsidor 
Cohn, A. S. 
Cohn, R. T. 
Coleman. W. P. 
Cooley, W. W. 
Cothri^, W. K. 
Crouch, E- A. 
Cummings, C. H. 
Cunningham, J. A 



Curtis, Carmichael & 

Brand 
Curtis, George P. 
Cutler, W. F. 
Dassonville, A. A. 
Davis, George G. 
Davis, R. 
De Ligne, A. A. 
Dcvine, James B. 
Devlin, R. T. 
Dc Witt, Frank 
Diersscn, D. 
Ditrssen, George E. 
Dill man, Charles F. 
Dillman, M.J. 
Doan, Warren B. 
Dolan, J. H. 
Drey, F. R. 
Driver, Philip S. 
Duden, E. F. 
E^n. F, M. 
Elder, William 



nn 



TY 



're. 



GENERAL COMUITTEE 



Hlkns, Alfcert 


KoUlker, Fred 


Rool, C. A. 


Blkns, E«a*nf S. 




Root, H. P. 




I,. Land, William 


Roysler, George P. 


Erl.»ine, O, W. 


Latta, W. A. 


Ruhslaller.P.Jr. 


Fetter, J«m« I. 


Uietisoti. GUB 


Ruman, P. P. 


Pink, A. R. 


Vwla, L. L. ft Co. 


Ryan, Frank D, 


Finher, H. 


Lichtner, H. I. 


Sacramento Codee 




Undley, D. A. 


Spice Mills 


FiUgtrald, John 


Lindner, J. W. 


Schad Bros. 


I^leer, A. G. 


Ltpmnn. Charles K. 


Schaden, A. 








Pimnd & Long 


LonE. D.J, 






Loreni, George W. 


Schrolh, J. G. 




Luhrg, C. A. 


Schroth. W. C. 


Gerber, W. E. 


Lyon, P. A. 


Scott, Tom 




Mahl, F. W. 


Senf, Henry 


Gillis, Dougidd 


May, H, O. 


Sherburn, W. H. 


Gormlcy. W. F. 


McKce, B. H. 


Showier, w. Y. 


Gray, P. L. 


McLaughlin, D. 


Siller, L. G. 


Greenlaw, A. S. 


McLaughlin, Wm. 


Sims. William M. 


Greider, Fred W. 


McManua,J. P. 


Skellon.John 


Griffith, F. D. 


MeMuUen, Geo. C. 




HBle, K. -W. 






HbII.W.J. 


Miel, Rev. Charles 1, 


Smith. F. F, 


HBmiDer, H. S. 


MUler, A. a. 




Hanlon, W. H, 


Miller. Prank 


Smith, a. B. 


Hanna.W.J. 


Miiliken. C. T. 


smith, W. M. 


Hart, E C. 


MillLjameaE. 


Snook, Frank 


HMtinKS. T. K. 


Mobr, L. B. 


suck. George B. 


Hayford. C. O. 


Monlforl, L. C. 




Heffron, T. N. 




Stanley, Lee 


HeilbroQ, Louis 
HeiQta, P. J, 
Heintielmao, T. W 


Murray, George 




Strong, W. R. 


Henderson. W. M, 


N.DinglcyCo. 


Suydam, George L 




Netlion, Al« 


Tebbels, F. P. 


Brown 


Hells, H. 


Thompson, Chas.? 




Neubourg, L. 


Tillon. A. r>. 


Howard. B. F. 




Touhey.Jamea 


Howard, M. A. 


Ninon, L.G. 


TOKT, L. 



O-Brien, FtankJ. 
Ogden.G. W. 



Watson, William G 



Kaufman, C. 

Kay, Edward J- 
Kidder, H, A. 



Kohler, Ferdinand 



ISSUED BY THE 

California State * * 

* * ScI)ooI-Bool£ League 

Dkar Sir : 
^yOME months ago the citizens of Sacramento, 
(^J aroused to action by the eSbrts of the school- 
book ring to destroy the State's ability to continue 
the economical publication of the State school text 
books, organized this I,eague and presented to 
the people a clear and concise statement of the 
situation, exposing to public view the manner in 
which the great school-book monopoly was en- 
deavoring to fasten itself once more upon the 
people of CalifotBia. 

In its former address the League took occasion jl-. 

to commend to the people the present Siiperiu- I 

tendent of State Printing, Hon. A. J. Johnston, 
as a loyal defender of the State school-book sys- ; 

tern ; and it now congratulates the parents of 
children, and all other friends of our excellent 
school-book system, upon the fact that this tried , 

and'true friend of the people — this opponent of \ 

the school-book monopoly — has received a re- », 

nomination at the hands of his party. It is but t. 

a fitting recognition of service faithfully perform- 
ed ; and this League desires to urge upon every 
parent in California, regardless of political affilia- 
tion, the importance of re-electing Mr. Johnston 
to the position he now holds — a position the in- 
cumbency of which carries with it so much for 
the weal or woe of the system which has resulted 
thus far in such a great saving to the taxpayers 



blem 
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I 
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their own, and to thus protect themselves from 
the exactions of a combination of publishers that 
was fast assuming the proportions of a gigantic 
monopoly. 

This uprising of the people against extortion 
resulted in the establishment of the State series 
of school text-books now in vogue, through 
which such an immense saving to the people has 
been accomplished. The establishment of the 
system met, however, with the determined opposi- 
tion of the combined publishers, and in every 
stage of its development its friends have had to 
protect it from their malignant attacks, both open 
and covert. Indeed, the evident determination 
of the monopoly to prevent or break down the 
establishment of the State system became so 
manifest that the people placed a provision in 
the Constitution protecting it from the possi- 
bility of direct destruction at the hands of any 
future Legislature that might be brought under 
the influence of the combine or its agents. 

Since that time the efforts of the plotters have 
been united in an endeavor to discredit and de- 
popularize the State books, and to cripple land 
destroy the State's ability to publish them eco- 
nomically, or at a cost to the people that will 
continue them in popular favor. In order to ac- 
complish this, and at the same time to conceal 
from the public their real aims and designs, the 
effort is made to break down the State Printing 
Ofl&ce, to close up its doors, and to thus render it 
impossible, as we have said, for the State to con- 
tinue the economical publication of her books. 
In this connection we are sorry to saj' that every 
circumstance goes to show that the present Gov- 
ernor of California is acting in conjunction and 
accord with this monopolistic combination in its 
endeavor to destroy the school text-book sj^stem 
of the State, and to refasten upon the people the 
onerous exactions of the old system from which 
they have but so lately released themselves. In 
their warfare upon the State system the com- 
bined publishers and their agents, attorneys, and 
allies, are depending largely upon the seeming 
forgetfulness of the people as to the exactions 
and extortions to which they were compelled to 
submit prior to the adoption of the State series; 
but it is not to be believed that the citizens of 



CalifomU will easily forget a burden so recently 
removed. 

The aggregate wealth of the American school- 
book tnist and its agencies amounts to millions 
of dollars, and Che people of this State fully un- 
derstand the power of such wealth if directed to 
the accomplishment of a single purpose. It has 
often been the history of such monopolies that 
they scruple at nothing to accomplish their ends; 
that they sometimes succeed in installing their 
agents into the highest public places; that they 
even find means of converting to their interests 
others who had been regarded as faithful servants 
of the people; that they have also been accused 
of spreading corruption through the halls of leg- 
islation and the sanctuaries of justice, when 
found necessary; and there is nothing to indicate 
that the monopoly under discussion is different 
in morals or in methods from others of its ilk. 

So much for the motive that impels the war- 
fare against the State Printing Office, and, through 
it, the life of the State school-book system. We 
shall now direct attention to the beneficence of 
the system that is thus sought to be destroyed. 

Under the laws governing the publication and 
sale of the State school text -books, these books 
are sold to the people at cost of manufacture, and 
the funds derived therefrom are applied to the 
manufacture of further supplies of such books, 
thus forming what is popularly known as the 
school text-book revolving fund ; and since the 
system has become self-sustaining it is not neces- 
sary to make appropriations from the tax funds 
of the State for the reproduction of the books in 
use. It will thus be seen that the republication 
of the school books requires no tax upon the 
people for that purpose, but that the expense 
thereof is paid from the funds derived from the 
sales of the school books themselves. The only 
exception to this is an occasional moderate appro- 
priation from the public treasury to reimburse 
the revolving fund for the expense incurred in 
the preparation of an additional book to the series 
or in the revision of one already in use. The 
State Board of Education fixes the cost price of 
the books at Sacramento, and also determines the 
uniform prices at which retail dealers throughout 
the State may sell the same, allowing only a small 



margin to them for postage or freight from Sacra* 
mento and for cost of handling. 

The following table will show the cost prices 
of the State text-books at Sacramento, and also 
the retail prices throughout the State, as fixed by 
the State Board of Education: 



Title of Books. 



First Reader 

Second Reader 

Third Reader . . 

Fourth Reader 

Speller 

Primary Number Lcbsohb. . 

Advanced Arithmetic 

Lessons in Iianguage 

Hnglish Grammar. . . j. . .. 

United States History 

Elementary Geography . . . 

Advanced Geography 

Physiology 

Civil Government 



Cost of State series, complete . 



$6 18 



$7 30 



Following will be found a statement of the 
prices of school books obtaining in Sacramento 
under the old system, taken from the sales books 
of H. S. Crocker & Co. in this city: 



McGufiey's First Reader Jo ao 

McGuffey's Second Reader o 40 

McGuffey's Third Reader o 50 

McGuffey's Fourth Reader o 60 

McGuffey's Fifth Reader o 90 

Swinton'a Word Book {SpellerJ o 25 

Robinson's First Book in Arithmetic o 40 

Robinson's Complete Arithmetic i 00 

Colburn's First Lessons (Grammar) o 40 

Reed & Kellogg's Higher Grammar . , o 75 

Ridpath's History 1 00 

Harper's Introductory Geography o 75 

Harper's School Geography. i 50 

Cutter's Elementary Physiology. i 00 

•Civil Government 

Total $9 65 

The following table will show the prices of 
books now in use in Portland, Oregon, corre- 



sponding to the boolts of the State series, T 
prices are those prevailing in that city on Ft 
ruary 24, 1898: 

RETAIL PKICBS OF SERIES USED IN OREGON. 

Barnes's First Reader ...fo 25 

Barnes's Second Reader o 40 

Barnes's Third Reader o 55 

Barnes's Fourth Reader o 80 

Reed's Word Lessons (Speller) o as 

White's Elementary Arithmetic o 50 

Fish's Arithmetic, No. 3 o 65 

•Maxwell's First Book in English o 4s 

■Maxwell's Introduction in Bnglish Grammar .... u 45 
Maxwell's Advanced Lessons i»£ng1ish Grammar, o 65 

Barnes's United States History i oo 

Monteith's Elementary Geography o 65 

Houteith's Comprehensive Geography i as 

ISmith's Primer of Physiology o 3s 

tSmith's Human Body and Health o 50 

Peterman's Elements of Civil Government o 65 

Total cost of series used in Oregon I9 35 

tTwo boalcB covering same ground as Physiology of California 

The prices of books used In the public schools 
in Phoenix, Arizona, will be found below. The 
hooks named are those corresponding as nearly 
as may he X6 those of the Cahfomia State series. 
The prices given are those obtaining on March 4, 
1898: 

RETAIL PRICES OF BOOKS USED IN ARIZONA. 

Applefon's First Reader fo ao 

Appleton's Second Reader o 35 

Appleton's Third Reader o 45 

Appleton's Fourth Reader o 55 

Appleton's Fifth Reader i 00 

Modern Speller o as 

Wentworth's Primary Arithmetic o 35 

Wentworth's Grammar School Arithmetic o 75 

•Long's Language Lessons, No. i o 25 

•Long's Language Lessons, No. 3 o 30 

Reed & Keltogg's Grammar (Advanced; o 80 

tMontgomery's American History (Beginners).... o 75 

tMontgomery's American History (Advanced) i 35 

Appleton's Elementary Geography . , , o 60 

Appleton's Higher Geography i 40 

Steele's Hygienic Physiology i 10 

Macy's Our Government o 85 

Total price of books used in Arizona $11 10 

•Two book-1 covering same eround bb Lwsons in LanguBgf of 
Caliroraia Stnle artie*. 

• Two boolu covering Bame ground fls U. S. History, CBliforni* 
StauscrlH. 



i 



The prices given below are those prevailing at 
Winnemucca, Nevada, on March 6, 1898, and do 
not include either an elementary grammar or a 
text-book on civil government. The prices are 
as follows: 

RBTAII, PRICES OP BOOKS USBD IN NEVADA. 

Swinton's First Reader Jo 40 

Swinton*s Second Reader o 50 

Swinton's Third Reader o 75 

Sainton's Fourth Reader i 00 

Swinton's Fifth Reader i 50 

Swinton's Word Book (Speller) o 25 

Fish*s Arithmetic, No. i (Elementary) o 50 

Fish's Arithmetic, No. 2 (Advanced) o 90 

*Langaage Lessons 

Reed & Kellogg's Grammar i 00 

Eggleston*s History i 50 

Fry's Primary Geography i 25 

Fry's Complete Geography i 75 

Martin's Human Body (Physiology) i 50 

•Civil Government 

Total price of books used in Nevada $13 80 

* No I^eMons in I«anguage and no Civil Government given. 

It will be observed that, in order to be abso- 
lutely fair in our comparisons of cost, we have 
produced the prices of similar books used in the 
public schools in the neighboring States of Ore- 
gon and Nevada and iiy the Territory of Arizona, 
as well as those which prevailed in California 
under the old system. We might easily have 
made our comparisons with any one of these 
schedules of prices alone, and thus have made 
the result even more startling than i^ here 
shown; but our object is to unfold to view the 
conditions as they really exist, which are suffi- 
ciently significant to attract public attention and 
to leave their impression upon the popular mind. . 
Indeed, the very want of uniformity of prices 
under the private contract system exposes one of 
the worst features of that system. 

It will be seen by these comparisons that the 
cost to parents of school text-books under the 
private contract system, as compared with the 
prices thereof under the present State system, is 

as follows: Pcrset. 

California State series $7 30 

Contract books under old system in Sacramento. . 9 65 

Contract bo-^ks in Oregon 9 35 

Contract books in Arizona 11 20 

Contract books in Nevada 12 80 

Average price per set under contract system. . .fxo 75 



This shows s saving to the people of Cal 
nia, by the publication of their own school books, 
of the following percentages: 
Over cost of series used nnder old system 

in Sacramento ^i<4 per cent 

Over cost of series now nsed in Oregoo. . 19 per cent 
Over cost of series now used in Arizona. . 53^ per cent 
Over cost of series now osed in Nevada. . 75}^ per cent 

Average saving by State series. 47 >j per cent 

The above is a very impressive showing of the 
economy of the State series of text-books. But 
there are two other elements of extra expense 
entering into the nse of private contract books 
which win very considerably increase the figures 
above given; but of this we will treat later on. 

The first two tables following will show the 
□amber of State school text-books of various 
kinds sold each year for the past six and a half 
years, covering the period of the incumbency of 
the present State Printer, and the total number of 
each kind of books sold during that period; also, 
the amounts received from sales of such books for 
the several years named, and the total amount of 
all such sales. 

It is upon the basis of the figures given in 
these two tables, derived as they are from offi- 
cial sources, that we invite the attention of the 
reader to the comparisons between the expense 
to the people of books used in the public schools 
during the past six, and a half years under the 
present State system, and what the expense 
would have been had the private contract sys- 
tem continued in force during that period. These 
comparisons are made in the third table here 
given (page 12), and are of the most striking 
and comprehensive character. They furnish the 
reader with much food for serious consideration 
and study. The figures have been prepared with 
much care and exactitude. , This is the first time 
such comparisons have been made in a form so 
plain and succinct, but we feel assured that the 
showing made fully compensates for the labor 
bestowed thereon. The comparisons are made 
between the cost of books of the State series, and 
the cost of similar books under the old system in 
this State and in Oregon, Arizona, and Nevada 
at the present time. The tables speak for them- 
selves. 
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Table showing the total number of each kind of 
books sold by the State from July i, 1891, to 
January i, 1898, together with the total sell- 
ing price of such books by the State at 
Sacramento and the cost thereof to the peo- 
ple thrpughout the State; also, what would 
have been the cost of similar books under 
the old system in Sacramento, as well as at 
present prices of such books in Oregon, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada: 
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Nevada, 

March, 1898. 
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Prices of 

Similar Books 

in 

Arizona, 

March, 1898. 
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California State Skries. 


Retail Prices 
of 

Books Sold 
July I, 1891, to 

Jan. I, 1898. 


$236,309 25 
40,233 00 

26,210 50 

54,062 50 

34,251 60 

54,774 20 
37,355 20 
68,709 00 

93,390 00 
37,20600 
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Sacramento 
. Prices of 
Books Sold 
July 1, 1891, to 
Jan. I. 1898. 
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From the forgoing comparisons it will be 
seen that the total cost to parents for boolcs for JII. 

the period given would stand thus: 

Under oar State ayatem t7«>.484 6o 

Under former system in Sacramento 919,911 60 

Under Oregon prices 888,191 70 

Under Arizona prices 930,033 66 

Under Nevada prices. 1,172,703 65 

This shows a direct visible saving to the people 
of California in that time of $219,427.00 from the 
prices obtaining in Sacramento under the former 
system; 1187,707.10 from the prices now prevail- ^ I f-' TTI 

ing in Oregon; $229,538.06 from the present 
prices in Arizona; and $472,218.05 from the pres- 
ent prices in Nevada. 

The average annual savings thus effected may 
be stated thus; "' 

Visible savings to parents by State series 4* 

over prices prevailing in Sacramento under 

old system, average per annum for past six 

and a half years |33.7S8 ■» 

Visible savings to parents by State series 

over prices now prevailing in Oregon, aver- 
age per annom for past six and a half 

years $38,875 00 

Visible savings to parents by State series 

over prices now prevailing in Arizona, 

average per annum for past six and a half By. 

years fo5,3«3 54 '■ 

Visible savings to parents by State series 

over prices now prevailing in Nevada, 

average per annum for past six and a half 

years $7%(>i» 93 

But all the figures presented above only show 
the direct visible saving that has been accom- 
plished by the State's publication of her own 
school books. There are two other important 
elements not yet touched upon. These are — 

First — ^The saving to parents under the State 
system effected by the passing of the same book 
through the hands of two or more children in 
the same family, and the uniformity of the use of 
the same books in all parts of the State. Under 
the old system a parent moving from one county 
or district to another was forced to discard the 
school books already purchased and buy new 
ones, while under the present system the school 
books purchased in the remotest district of Modoc 
county can be used in any district in San Diego 
county, or" elsewhere in California. Our Sta* 
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has a large migratory population, and this unnec- 
essary tax for school books bore heavily upon the 
people until the welcome change made by the 
adoption of the State school-book system. 

Second — The extra expense that would have 
been incurred by the continual changes in text- 
books under the contract system had it been in 
vogue duritig that time. 

These two elements would have added at least 
75 per cent to the figures presented above as rep- 
resenting the cost of books under the contract 
system during the past six and a half years. 
; But in order to be so absolutely moderate as to 

' disarm all criticism of our conservatism and fair- 

\ ness, we will only calculate the difference in the 

! cost of books occasioned by these two elements 

, at 50 per cent.* This would have made the 

actual cost to the people for school books, similar 
\ to those published by the State, during the period 

I mentioned, about as follows: 



At former prices in Sacramento $i»379,867 40 

At present contract prices in Oregon 1,332,287 55 

At present contract prices in Arizona I»395i033 99 

At present contract prices in Nevada i»759.o53 97 

Average $1,466,560 73 

This shows a saving for the past six and a half 
years, under the State system, of $679,382.80 
from the old Sacramento prices; $631,802,95 from 
the prices in Oregon; $694,549.39 from the prices 
now prevailing in Arizona; and $1,058,569.37 
from the prices now ruling in the State of 
Nevada. Or, a saving from the average prices 
as given above, of $766,076.13 — a sum nearly 
equal to the entire amount of the appropriations 
for the support of the State Printing Office for the 
past six and a half years, including those for the 
publication of the school books and for all classes 
of State printing and binding as well! 

If such results have been attained in six and 
a half years of the infancy of the State school- 
book system, what an immense saving to the 
people may be expected from it during the next 
ten years, as the population of the State increases 

i and the system is perfected in all its details! 

I 

• Note. — The series of school text-books used in Oregon, Aricona, 

and Nevada include a number more books than are eiven in our 

tables, no estimates of the extra cost of which have Dcen made. 

We have only included in our comparisons such books as are 

'—ilar to those published by this State and covering the same 

id. 
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In order, however, to present the subject in a 
still clearer light, and to bring the matter home 
to the individual citizen, we submit the follow- 
ing table, compiled from official sources, showing 
the number of school census children in Califor- 
nia each year from 1891 to 1897, inclusive, the 
number enrolled in the public schools each year, 
and the number actually belonging to such 
schools during that period: 



Year. 



I^isted 

on 
Census. 



1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Average 



285,775 
294,033 

302,474 
313,637 
323,130 
330.709 
340,952 



312,958 



Enrolled 

in 

Public 

Schools. 



Average 

Number 

Belonging. 



229,986 
238,106 
232,501 

235,837 
241,322 

249,335 
247,061 



164,358 
169,851 
168,897 

175,532 
183,000 

187,938 
192,087 



236,207 I 177,380 



It will thus be seen that for the period given 
there has been an average annual attendance 
in the public schools of 177,380 pupils. The 
average cost per child, therefore, under the State 
system, for the time stated, has been $3.95. The 
cost for books per child under the contract sys- 
tem, based on the figures above given, would 
have been as follows: 

Under old system in Sacramento, per child $7 78 

Under Oregon prices, per child 751 

Under Arizona prices, per child 7 86 

Under Nevada prices, per child 9 92 



Average, per child $8 27 

Which shows a saving of $4.32 per child, 
based on an average attendance of 177,380 pupils 
for the period indicated, as given above. 

Nor is this alL Indeed^ it may be said that 
the loss of the rich trade in California^ immense 
as it iSy is but a small impulse to the motive of 
the book trust in its war against the Califor- 
nia State system as compared to that which is 
founded on the fear that otlter States may follow 
California's example in the publication of their 
^ own sclwol books. Many other States are mak- 
iftg repeated inquiries as to the success of the 
California system^ with the view of adopting 
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like systems themselves^ and it therefore becomes 
a matter of vital importance to the trust that the 
State school-book system of California should be 
crushed—that it should be regarded as a fail^ 
ure — and that other States should be thereby 
deterred from attempting such a reform. 

The people of California may now very readily 
see why the great school-book trust is so anxious 
to undermine and destroy our State school-book 
system, and how it is sometimes able to call to its 
aid in that endeavor some of those who occupy, 
temporarily, places of power and influence under 
the State government. These comparisons shew 
how the trust could easily afford to spend money 
like water to accomplish its ends; and, as we 
have said before, there is no indication that its 
respect for public morals would deter it from 
doing so. 

Therefore, recognizing as we do the dangers 
that now beset our State school-book system and 
the necessity of protecting it from the attacks, 
both open and disguised, of those who are seek- 
ing to destroy it, and also having full knowledge 
of the fact that the present Superintendent of 
State Printing, Hon. A. J. Johnston, is a zealous 
friend and defender of such system, we take this 
occasion to raise our voice in defense of the one, 
and to commend to the people the faithful loyalty 
of the other. 
This organization is thoroughly non-partisan 
j in its character and aims, and seeks pnly to pro- 

• tect and foster a system that is doing so much 

• for the children, parents, and taxpayers of Cali- 
fornia ; and with this object alone in view, it 

. feels constrained to urge the re-election of Mr. 

Johnston upon every friend of our present school- 
, book system throughout the State. 

! We hope you will be thoroughly alive to the 

! importance of the issue, and that you will see to 

it that the friends of the system make themselves 

heard on election day. 
\ F. R. Dray, 

j President California State School-Book League. 

Attest: 

I J. H. Batcher, Secretary. (P. O. Box 441.) 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOL PROBLEM. 



It is not my purpose to deny or obscure the real difficulties in- 
volved in what iscalled " The Country School Problem." This is 
not a question of nomenclature, but a problem of school organiza- 
tion under special conditions. 

The problem may thus be stated : 

Given a school of twenty to forty pupils from five and six to 
say sixteen years of age, accommodated in one room and taught 
by one teacher. 

To find t\iG best possible organization and administration that 
the conditions will permit. 

The facts that enter into the problem are (i) that the pupils 
possess very unequal ability and attainments, and those who at a 
given time are nearly equal in attainment, make unequal and 
varying progress ; (2) that the pupils need instruction and train- 
ing adapted to their ability and needs each successive term, and 
hence this instruction must have sequence^ thus permitting prog- 
ress ; and (3) that the health and physical endurance of teacher 
and pupils limit the daily school session to about six hours. It is 
also to be kept in mind that the problem involves the providing 
of the best possible instruction and training not in one branch, 
not merely in " The Three R*s,** but in all the essential element- 
ary branches. 

I. NON-CLASSIFICATION SOLUTION. 

The first solution proposed makes no provision for the clas- 
sification of the pupils, but each pupil is taught by himself in all 
branches of study. It is seen that this plan gives as a minimum 
as many separate teaching exercises as there are pupils in the 
school, provided each pupil has only one daily lesson. If only 
** The Three R*s " are taught, and each separately, there will be 
three times as many teaching exercises as there are pupils, and, if 
the three exercises for each pupil are combined in one, the length of 
time devoted to each exercise must be increased. But the mod- 
ern programme of school instruction includes from five to seven 
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school arts, and, in case of the more advanced pupils, several 
additional branches of study, as geography, English grammar, 
history and physiology. 

It is unnecessary to take time to show that it is not possible 
for one teacher to instruct twenty or more pupils, each by himself, 
in the essential elementary branches. The number of exercises 
thus required reduces the length of each to so short a time that 
no efficient instruction is possible ; and hence the non-classihca- 
tion solution proposed for the country school may be dismissed 
eis impracticable. The plan of individual instruction is only feas- 
ible in a school composed of very few pupils. 

We sometimes hear of the old-time country school in which 
there were no classes, each pupil being taught by himself, if 
taught at all; but I am satisfied that this school exists in the 
imagination, and not in history. If it ever had an existence it 
certainly preceded the organization of the common school, if it 
did not precede any school composed of more than ten pupils. 
Even ten pupils under one teacher necessitate some classification 
to permit any efficient instruction or drill. 

My father was a pupil in one of the early common schools in 
New England, and I was a pupil in a still more primitive school 
in the then backwoods of Ohio, but neither my father nor my- 
self ever saw the wholly unclassified country school of which 
the present generation of teachers is hearing. In at least two of 
the three common branches — /. ^., branches common to all — the 
pupils in the old-time school were classified. It is true that little 
attempt at classification was made in teaching the a-b-cs or the aJh- 
abs, but necessity forced an early classification in both reading 
and spelling — imperfect, it is true, but necessary and helpful. I 
now see in my mind's eye the row of big boys and girls that sat 
on the back seats and read together in the old English Reader, 
and I also see the rows of boys and girls, who constituted the 
successive classes in spelling, standing on the floor and " toeing 
the mark." 

No attempt was made in the first schools which I attended 
at classification in arithmetic, and later the attempt was first con- 
fined to the multiplication table, which few pupils perfectly mas- 
tered, and so common drills were feasible. As a rule, each pupil 
" ciphered ** by himself, at his own gait, going to the teacher or 
some pupil for assistance, when needed. The fact that most of 
the pupils never reached fractions, and fewer ever acquired much 
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skill in integer processes, is evidence of the weakness of individ- 
ual work even in such a study as arithmetic. 

A few clever pupils who needed only opportunity for study 
made good progress without instruction, sometimes remarkable 
progress, and this was not only true in arithmetic, but also in 
geography and English grammar when these branches were 
reached. The lack of classification in these studies was doubtless 
an advantage to these few exceptional pupils, but no one who actu- 
ally knows the old-time country school can commend the progress 
made by nine-tenths of its pupils. It is not too much to claim 
that its helpfulness to the great majority of its pupils was in- 
creased by improved and wider classification. I well remember 
the first introduction of classification in arithmetic in the rural 
schools of my native State. I now see the little blackboard that 
was first nailed to the wall of that primitive schoolhouse, for, 
though scarcely in my teens, I was installed as teacher of the 
first class formed in arithmetic. 

When I passed from the dignity of a pupil-teacher to the 
honors of a teacher my best work for the country school was in 
the introduction of improved classification — not only in reading 
and spelling, but in all the branches taught. Nearly all of the 
pupils fell into groups or classes with positive advantage. Those 
who could work ahead with incidental assistance were permitted 
and encouraged to do so. 

II. THE GRADED SCHOOL SOLUTION. 

Another solution proposed is the adoption of a graded 
course of study with term sections — the annual school session 
being divided into say two terms — the plan of grading adopted 
in most cities. In other words, the solution proposed is the 
grading of country schools with one teacher on the plan of the 
graded schools in cities. 

It is seen that this organization divides an elementary course 
of study into at least sixteen sections, each including sections of 
the several branches, and it separates the pupils into sixteen or 
more corresponding grades, if there be a term interval between 
the grades.* The fact that the pupils in each grade study 

^ N. B.— The term "grades" is used in this paper to denote those formal divisions of pupils 
which correspond to the more permanent divisions in the course of studv, which are separated by 
transitional or promotion lines. The pupils in a given grade may be taught in one or more classes in 
all the branches, or they may be taught in one class in some branches, and in several classes in other 
branches; and these classes may be changed from time to time, and without reference to grade 
divisions or intervals. It is thus seen that the terms gradation and classification are not used as 
•jnoDymous. 
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several branches necessitates as many class exercises as there are 
branches of study. It is thus seen that an average of three class 
exercises in each grade gives at least forty-eight daily exercises. 

It is true that in practice there may be no pupils in several 
of these term grades, but the reduction in the number of classes 
thus occasioned will be fully offset by the fact that the pupils in 
several of the upper grades study more than three branches, and 
thus require more than three class exercises to each grade. It 
seems unnecessary to add that such a classification of the one- 
teacher school is wholly impracticable. I know of no successful 
attempt to grade the country school with a term interval between 
the grades. 

The more common mode of grading the country school is 
the nominal adoption of the year or session interval between the 
grades. When this plan of grading is strictly adhered to, and 
there are pupils in all the grades, there are as many separate 
class exercises as there are year sections in the course of study 
multiplied by the average number of branches therein. This 
gives from thirty to forty class exercises — too many for satisfac- 
tory class instruction and drill. But in a sch'ool of thirty to forty 
pupils there are necessaril)^ very few pupils in the upper grades, 
and none in some grades. These breaks are occasioned by the 
attendance of pupils only a part of the school session, by the 
failure of pupils to do the work assigned them, and other causes. 
It thus often happens that country schools may not at any one 
time actually contain more than five or six grades of pupils, even 
when they are following a graded course of study with eight or 
nine year sections ; but the reduction in the number of class 
exercises thus occasioned does not make a strict adherence to 
this city plan of grading feasible. Hence in practice various 
modifications are made ; and some of these are easily made if the 
school be not dominated by, and sacrificed to, the fetich called 
the "graded system.'* Several of these feasible modifications 
may be worthy of consideration. 

I. Since the several classes are all taught by the same 
teacher it is feasible to permit pupils to recite in different 
grades, strict grading being sacrificed to the best possible classifi- 
cation in each branch. Thus a pupil may recite in the fifth grade 
in arithmetic, the fourth in geography, and so on. 

This modification of the graded system is practicable only to 
a limited extent in cities, since the several grades of pupils 
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occupy, as a rule, separate rooms and are taught by different 
teachers, and they are thus required to keep a common step in 
all the branches of the course. 

2. Since the upper classes in a country school often contain 
not more than two or three pupils it is feasible for a bright pupil 
to work ahead of his class while he continues to recite in it. 
Thus a pupil may be studying decimal fractions or denominate 
numbers while reciting with advantage in common fractions ; for 
while these daily reviews in common fractions may give him 
little new knowledge they will increase his skill in fractional 
processes — and skill in numerical processes is the chief end of 
elementary training in arithmetic. Indeed skill of some sort is 
the chief end of more than half of the exercises in the elementary 
school, and this requires repeated action. Experience shows that 
it is entirely feasible for capable pupils to work ahead of their 
classes in such studies as arithmetic, geography, history, etc., 
and that this is often successfully done with very little assistance. 
It is thus seen that the one-teacher school permits a happy com- 
bination of class instruction and individual work — especially in 
the case of bright pupils. 

3. Another modification may be made in certain art studies, 
as writing, language, drawing, and singing. For the purpose of 
drill in these branches a country school may readily be divided 
into three classes, and these, except in music, may be taught 
simultaneously, as will be more fully shown later. This arrange- 
ment not only reduces the number of classes, but it greatly 
increases the class practice of the pupils. Nor is it found a 
serious objection that these classes are, at any given time, two or 
more years apart. These arts have phases that correspond 
respectively to the three psychical phases through which ele- 
mentary pupils pass as they advance in the course; and the 
wise teacher can readily so adapt class instruction and drill to 
the common needs of the pupils in each phase of progress as to 
afford to all valuable practice. This is successfully done in 
many country schools. 

The feasibility of these and other modifications have saved 
the country school in many instances from the procrustean evils 
that have so often characterized the graded system in cities. A 
clear apprehension of the difference between the two classes of 
schools indicates the mistake in assuming that the defects of the 
graded system in cities necessarily inhere in the system as prac- 
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tically administered in one-teacher schools in the country. The 
year interval between grades in cities well-nigh necessitates the 
** lock-step " advance of the pupils. The classes are too large (or 
are supposed to be) to permit the teacher to give needed assist- 
ance to the strong pupils who may be capable of working ahead 
in any or all of the studies of a grade, and, at the same time, 
the interval between the classes is too wide to permit the pupils, 
with few exceptions, " to jump over " to the next higher grade. 
We have seen many city classes in- which the pupils in the 
upper third of the class were in ability one year in advance of 
those in the lower third, and yet these pupils were chained 
together for one year, and then the only mode of relief was the 
non-promotion of the lower third pupils, thus necessitating their 
going over again an entire year's work. Thoughtful teachers 
know what this means. The pregnant fact is that the year interval 
between the classes in elementary schools in cities is incompatible 
with a flexible classification of pupils. It is everywhere attended 
with a serious sacrifice of time and opportunity. 

In the one-teacher school the evils of the graded system may 
be somewhat lessened, but, after all feasible modifications have 
been made, the system, with even a nominal year interval 
between the grades, is not the best possible organization of the 
country school. The modifications permitted relate chiefly to the 
grading and advancement of the pupils, but the course of study 
must be followed. The essential thing in the graded system is the 
graded course of study. To abandon the prescribed sequence and 
coordination of the topics and exercises in the course of study is 
to give up the system as such. But experience shows that it is not 
practicable to prescribe an " inv^ariable order " of topics and exer- 
cises for a one-teacher school. The limitations and conditions of 
such a school necessitate variations from the prescribed course, 
and hence the course of study as well as the grading of pupils 
must be flexible. System and order must often be sacrificed to 
the needs of the pupils and the limitations of the teacher. The 
adoption of well adjusted courses of study for country schools has 
unquestionably resulted in great good, but the blind following of 
such courses in time and order has often resulted in loss. Much 
of the difficulty that has attended the graded system in country- 
schools has been thus occasioned. What the one-teacher school 
imperatively demands is not only a flexible and adjustable classifi- 
cation, but a flexible course of study. 
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This leads to the consideration of a third solution of the prob- 
lem before us, and this may be called — 

III. THE THREE-GRADE SOLUTION. 

The three-grade organization of the country school, or, if 
preferred, the three-department organization, is based on the 
psychical transitions which appear in an elementary course of 
training. 

The first of these psychical periods includes the kindergarten 
and the lower primary classes, with pupils from four or five to eight 
years of age. This is pre-eminently the objective period of train- 
ing in which primary knowledge is taught objectively, and primary 
skill in reading, writing, number, language, etc., is acquired by 
doing largely by imitation. The reader is the only book needed 
by the pupils. 

This is followed by say three years that may be called the 
transitional or middle period of elementary training. In this 
period pupils pass increasingly from concrete facts to their simpler 
generalizations, from processes to rules, and from the known to the 
related unknown by either imagination or thought ; and skill in 
the several school arts is increased by practice under guidance, 
increasingly under ideals. The only text books needed are in 
reading, arithmetic (first book), and later geography (elementary), 
and these, both in matter and method, should be intelligently 
adapted to the psychical conditions and needs of young pupils. 
This is pre-eminently the fact and skill period of elementary 
training. 

The next three or four years constitute what, may be called 
the advanced or grammar period. The pupils have now sufficient 
skill in interpreting written or printed language, and sufficient 
thought power to study, with proper instruction, a complete arith- 
metic, a school geography, and later (seventh and eighth school 
years) English grammar, United States history, physiology, and 
the elements of natural science. 

It is seen that the grading of the elementary school on this 
psychical basis is about the same as that secured by its division 
into three departments when the number of pupils is sufficient to 
employ three teachers — one for the lower or primary classes, 
another for the secondary or middle classes, and a third for the 
more advanced pupils. 

This is a natural and simple gradmg for a country school with 
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one teacher. The distinction in the work of the three grades or 
divisions is sufficiently marked to permit a definite statement of 
the knowledge and skill to be acquired in each ; and, at the same 
time, the pupils in each grade can, from term to term, be reclassi- 
fied, thus keeping the number of classes as few as possible, and, 
at the same time, putting each pupil where he can make the most 
progress. 

The number of classes in the two upper grades need not 
exceed two each in any branch, and not more than three separate 
classes will be needed in any branch in the primary grade — mak- 
ing not more than six or seven different classes in any branch, with 
an average of not more than four classes in the principal branches. 
The grade exercises in writing, language and drawing can be 
given in the same period — a very important consideration, since it 
secures needed instruction and desired progress. 

The course of study can readily be arranged on the same 
basis. The studies and exercises of each grade may be grouped, 
thus dividing the course into three well defined sections — prim- 
ary, middle and advanced — and the attainments required for pro- 
motion from one grade to the next higher can be definitely pre- 
scribed. It is not necessary to divide the course into year and 
term sections with a prescribed order of subjects and parts of 
subjects for each term, as is often done in graded courses for cities. 
There should be a general order or sequence in the course, but 
the teacher should be left free to form classes with varying inter- 
vals between them, and the progress of each class should not be 
fixed by a time schedule — as is sometimes done in city schools 
with many teachers. To reduce the number of classes in a given 
grade it may be necessary to take up parts of subjects in a differ- 
ent order from that laid down in the course of study, and no two 
plasses may make equal progress. 

The essential provision is that the work provided for each 
grade be completed as a condition of promotion to the next higlur 
grade. This will establish a clear distinction between the several 
grades, and, at the same time, it will allow that flexibility of classi- 
fication between grade lines which is essential in a one-teacher 
school. 

It is not meant that pupils shall be stopped at the line 
that separates two grades until they have reached the standard 
in all branches of the lower grade, as is generally required when 
a school is divided into three departments, each under a separate 
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teacher and occupying a separate room. In a one-teacher school 
pupils may and should be permitted to pass a grade line in any 
branch when they are prepared to do the work of the next higher 
grade. In practice it will be found that most pupils can with 
advantage cross the grade line in all branches at the same time, 
but this result should not be forced. 

THREE-GRADE PROGRAMME. 

A course of study on these three psychical grades of work and 
attainment makes a three-grade programme of class exercises 
and seat work both feasible and desirable. 

I have elsewhere* presented such a programme with a full 
statement of its uses and advantages in a one-teacher school. It 
must suffice to insert the programme here with a brief explana- 
tion. 

This programme indicates not only the class exercises but 
also the study or seat work, the class exercises being denoted by 
boldface type and the study or seat work by common type. The 
day session of the school is divided into periods of twenty, twenty- 
five and thirty minutes each, the spelling drills in the two upper 
grades being considered one period ; and the teacher's time is 
divided equitably among the three grades of pupils. The A-grade 
pupils have eight exercises each day, the B-grade pupils six exer- 
cises, and the C-grade pupils five ; but, as is seen, the A-grade 
pupils have two more studies than the B-grade, and the B-grade 
pupils have one more study than the C-grade. The extra time 
required to prepare and direct the seat work in grade C will make 
the time devoted by the teacher to this grade nearly, if not quite, 
equal to that devoted to the B-grade. 

A rural school of some thirty pupils will probably have two 
classes in several branches in the A-grade, two classes, one or more 
branches, in the B-grade, and possibly three classes in the C-grade ; 
making in all some seven different classes of pupils. The time 
allotted to any branch (as arithmetic) in a given grade must be 
divided between the several classes (if there be more than one class 
in the grade), but not equally from day to day, the time devoted to 
each class depending on the nature of the lessons. One day the 
upper class in grade A in arithmetic, for example, may have only 
ten minutes and the lower class fifteen minutes, and the next day 
this may be reversed. What the programme requires is that the 

^White's School Management, pp. 86-94. 
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several exercises do not together exceed the time assigned to the 
grade. Writing, language and drawing in all three grades are to 
be taught simultaneously in the same period. The inexperienced 
teacher may not see how this can be successfully done, but the 
apparent difficulty has been solved in hundreds of schools. 

The most hopeful improvement of the country school lies in 
the adoption of a simpler grading than that of the city school, a 
more flexible classification, with opportunity for individual study 
and progress, and a workable daily programme. It needs system, 
but not rigidity — an elastic system adapted to its conditions and 
limitations. The danger is that the rural school may be sacrificed 
to rigid grading, as has been true in so many citfes. What the 
country school needs is not a procrustean system of grading and 
promotions, but such an organization as will permit its single- 
handed teacher and diverse pupils to make the best possible use 
of time and strength. 

It is idle to talk of abandoning all attempts to improve the 
classification of country schools. Attempts at classification in 
reading and spelling are as old as the school itself, and classifica- 
tion in other branches has attended, if it has not made possible, 
most improvements that have been made. The disappointments 
have usually been due to unwise attempts to introduce into rural 
schools the rigid graded system as developed in the cities. Such 
attempts ignore conditions and limitations. 

It seems wise to add here that the one-teacher school will 
not permit a perfect organization. It has necessary limitations, 
and, after the best possible has been done, it will still have its im- 
perfections. It is, however, my belief that the teacher of a coun- 
try school, if competent, has some advantage over the teacher of 
the '* highly organized" city school. It is certainly possible to 
make the one-teacher school a most valuable agency for the 
elementary education of children. 
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I have been asked to answer the question, *^ How far is the 
public high school a just charge upon the public treasury? " I 
shall have to limit my answer to Massachusetts, although, in 
the nature of the case, whatever answer may satisfy Massachu- 
setts is likely to serve, in some measure, other States as well. 

Although the towns do not return their high school expen- 
ditures in a separate statement, a fairly trustworthy approxi- 
mation to the aggregate of such expenditures is attainable in 
several ways. If we bring together the expenditures for all 
school purposes, including new buildings and old, as reported 
in the latest school returns, then out of an average total tax 
for the State of $15.23 on a thousand dollars, we cost of the 
shall find that the amount expended for schools was ^iffi»»ci»ooi- 
$4.72, of which amount 91 cents was for high schools; or, if 
we exclude expenditures on buildings, which are subject to 
wide fluctuations in their annual aggregates as well as to great 
unevenness of division between high school and lower school 
purposes, and deal only with current expenses, we shall find 
that the amount expended for schools was $2.95 on a thousand, 
of which 58 cents was for high schools. In other words, a 
little less than one fifth of the money raised for public schools 
in Massachusetts is expended upon the high schools. If the 
thirteen grades of pupils in our public schools had the same 
number of pupils in each, and if the school money were equally 
divided among all the grades, the four high school grades 
would be entitled to four thirteenths of this money, or a little 
less than one third. As a matter of fact thev receive, as has 
just been said, a little less than one fifth of it. This is because 
the number of pupils falls off from the* lower grades to the 
higher, so that, notwithstanding the greater cost of education 



in the high school, the four high school grades require much 
less money than any four grades below. 

Now how far is this high school tax a just charge upon the 
public treasury? The form of the question seems to suggest 
that it is just for the public to contribute something towards 
the support of the high school, but that it is an open question 
Spirit of the Precisely how large that contribution shall be. The 
question. spirit of the question, however, seems to require 
a consideration of the reasons why the high school should be 
treated as an essential part of the public school system and 
dealt with accordingly. Though these reasons are old, it is 
well to review them from time to time to see whether they are 
sound or not. 

I will not discuss the justice of making education in general 
a charge upon the public treasury. For two centuries and a 
Bduoation half Massachusetts has clung most tenaciously to 
ju»[*pubUo* *^^ fundamental thoughts about this matter. One 
oharffe. is that every child — the humblest as well as the 
proudest — is entitled to a fair education. Nay, he is not 
simply entitled to it, but the State must see that he has it. 
And the other is that the cost of this education is a legitimate 
public charge. Under stress of poverty or war Massachusetts 
has wavered at times in application of these principles, but 
never in loyalty to their essence. They are deeply intrenched 
in the universal conviction ; they have found splendid expres- 
sion in the supreme law ; they are woven as unbroken strands 
into the substance of her history. Indeed, it is idle to make 
a show of defending a citadel that is a Gibraltar in itself and 
that no enemy of consequence now attacks. 

When we leave education in general and think of secondary 
education in particular, we shall have to say that, so &r as 
legal or technical justice is concerned, the high school tax as 

The hiffh ^®'^ ^^ *^® general school tax is a just charge upon 
school In the public treasury. That is to say, there has never 
* ^^' been a time since 1647 when the laws of Massa- 
chusetts did not require certain towns to maintain at public 
expense grammar schools, i, e., college preparatory schools, or 
their modern equivalents or successors popularly known as 
high schools. It has not been simply the legal right of these 
towns to tax themselves for the support of secondary schools. 



but it has been their legal duty to do so ; and towns were not 
rarely '^ presented," as the old records run, and fined for failure 
to discharge this duty. 

And when Massachusetts became a State the people took 
pains to clinch this policy of colonial and provincial times by 
putting into the Constitution these words: <*It shall be the 
duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all future The hiffh 
periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the in- J^e^o^JJit* 
terests of literature and the sciences, and all sem- tution. 
inaries of them ; especially the university at Cambridge, public 
schools and grammar schools in the towns." In other words, 
the ancient and historic grammar schools that taught Latin, 
Greek and mathematics, with such minor variations in the 
curriculum as the people saw fit to make, and that were 
supported at public expense, were specifically mentioned by 
the people in that <* solemn and mutual agreement" as schools 
which legislatures are constitutionally bound to cherish. In 
response to this duty, imposed upon them by the supreme law, 
our Legislatures have again and again made requirements re- 
lating to grammar or high schools, while the towns, within the 
realm of local control, have, in numerous instances, gone far 
beyond the letter of such State requirements. 

And when now and then conservative, skeptical or intract- 
able persons have questioned the liberal action of the towns 
toward high schools, and have applied to the courts to restrain 
them in such action, the highest judicial authority The hi^h 
has invariably stood for the larger, the more gen- coS^Veoi- 
erous interpretation of the high school policy of the sions. 
State. So that the justice of the high school tax, if we con- 
sider simply such questions of legality as are settled by the 
Constitution, the laws and the decisions of the courts, rests on 
the solidest of rock. 

To be sure, we now and then hear it said that the merest 
elements of an education will do for the toiling millions. 
Why should humble John Doe go to the high school ? It is 
enough that he can read and write. What more j^^ undem- 
does he need for plying the hoe or pushing the ocratio 
plane ? To fill his horizon with tantalizing mirage 
effects, to fire his plebeian soul with vain longings, to sow dis- 
content in his simple life, to train him to impatience under his 
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natural leaders, — in short, to school him above his station,— 
this is bad both for John and for the community he should 
serve. Training the masses beyond their station I It is high 
time that under a popular government like ours the use of this 
word '< masses" in any sense that excludes the user from the 
masses of which he speaks or that prompts him to say ** they " 
and not *' we" should cease. Who are these superior beings 
that presume to sit thus in judgment upon their fellows, to 
assign them to classes, according to their high pleasure, to set 
for them metes and bounds beyond which they shall not go ? 
By what right, under our form of government, does any human 
being dare to say that I must grovel while you may aspire, 
that the primary school must suffice for my children while the 
university is for yours, that I must serve while you must rule? 
A believer in an aristocracy, a monarchy, the divine right of 
kings may, perhaps, consistently venture to dispose of you 
and me, of yours and mine, in this summary way, but not a 
believer in a democracy, a republic, the divine right of the 
people. Indeed, article six in the Massachusetts declaration 
of rights records the deliberate and carefully expressed con- 
viction of the people that *Uhe idea of a man born a magis- 
trate, lawgiver or judge is absurd and unnatural." 

And so freedom of choice, when the question of what one's 
life work shall be comes up, is a basic thing in government by 
the people. Upon the wisdom of this choice turns the welfare 

Freedom of ^^ ®^^^ ^"^* ^° *^® State and therefore of the State 
choice a itself. So vital is the connection between the in- 
dividual's choice and the State's integrity, so essen- 
tial to wisdom of choice is one's awakening to his own capacity 
and one's vision of the prizes that are possible to such awaken- 
ing, that no State can afford to suffer its children or any por- 
tion of them to gi'ow up without this revelation of themselves 
to themselves and without this stimulus from the splendid 
visions of a larger usefulness and a finer happiness. 

It is, indeed, true that in spite of the State's effort, through 
its public schools, to promote freedom and wisdom of choice, 
some people continue to make egregious blunders in their life 
Mistakes plans. John Doe, for instance, aspires to teach 
m choice. ^|jg„ jj^ jj^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ stones. ** All wrong," 

we say, as we think of John's suffering pupils. But when we 



take a larger view, we begin to discriminate. If John Doe 
has blundered, we have sinned. John Doe did the best he 
could with his freedom in choosing a business. We have not 
done the best we could with our freedom in choosing a teacher. 
It is essential that John Doe shall exercise freedom of choice. 
It is not essential that the public shall endorse that choice. 
K it is important that John Doe shall modify or change his 
choice, it is essential that the public shall not be too indulgent 
or gullible in the presence of his faith in the wisdom of that 
choice. So let John Doe choose as he pleases ; let him choose 
amiss, if his judgment is at fault and his friends cannot dis- 
suade him, and let his blunders bring him to grief that he may 
blunder the less thereafter. All the same, the chance John 
has is stimulating, developing. He is probably better off for 
trying to do something with it in spite of his misjudged use of 
it. I am not sure but that his failure in the larger endeavor 
leaves him more of a man than success in the smaller endeavor ; 
I limit this hazardous thought, of course, to the realm of 
honest endeavor. ** A sadder and wiser man," we sometimes 
say of John Doe when his misfit cafeer is suddenly checked. 
If his wisdom lifts him out of his sadness and sets him in his 
true orbit, his experience certainly leaves him more of a man 
than before. At any rate, it leaves him as a lesson, a caution, 
a monument, for the guidance of other struggling souls, — a 
kind of left-handed service to which the renderer cannot, 
indeed, point with pride, but by which the struggling souls 
referred to may fairly profit. 

And so the total result of the process when people in gen- 
eral try to make something of the opportunities which are 
theirs under a wise government of their own is an uplift of the 
State through the enlargement and stimulus of its Total result 
members, and an uplift of its members through the of freedom^ 
enlargement and stimulus of the State. It is the of choice. 
essence of democracy — this freedom of intelligent initiative 
and push by the individual along the lines of his taste or 
capacity, a freedom that permits him to rise from the lower 
plane to the higher, if he can and will. So good a thing is 
such freedom for the individual and, therefore, for the State, 
that the public should spare no pains to keep the avenues of 
ascent open. If free public education of a high order keeps 
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these avenues open, — and with all its imperfections it seems 
the wisest scheme for this purpose that human ingenuity has 
yet succeeded in devising, — that settles the wisdom of hav- 
ing it. 

Now it is precisely here, in loyalty to this ideal of free, 
open, attractive avenues by which the humblest child, if 
capable, may ascend to better things, that Massachusetts 
stands to-day ; and I need rather to apologize for taking your 
time to hint at the reasons why she has taken this stand than 
to show any solicitude as to the validity of those reasons. 

If, however, the justice of the high school tax in its consti- 
tutional, legal and 'judicial aspects is beyond question, it is 
still legitimate to inquire whether the public is receiving what 
A legitimate it ought from its high school expenditure, or whether 
Inquiry. the high school is receiving what it ought from 
public taxation. Even if it should appear that high school 
results are too meagre for the money that is paid for them or 
that the money paid for them is too meagre to make the results 
reputable, it would simply follow, in the one case, that the 
money available for the high school ought to be expended to 
better purpose, and, in the other, that there ought to be more 
money available for the high school. In neither case would it 
be proper to call the high school tax unjust any more than it 
would be proper to call a highway or any other customary 
municipal tax unjust because it is too small or too large or 
because it is carelessly or corruptly used. We may affirm 
lack of judgment in such cases, which is an unintended injus- 
tice to the taxpayer, or even lack of honesty, which is an 
intended injustice to him, but such injustice is an avoidable 
incident in raising or expending the money, not a defect in- 
herent in the nature and purpose of the tax itself. 

The relation of any tax to the people's ability to pay it, 
under our form of government, is dependent on the people's 
willingness to pay it ; and this willingness, in its turn, is de- 
Beistion of pendent on the people's intelligent appreciation of 
abiuty^ the benefits the tax is supposed to bring. The tax 
pay it. should not be so heavy as to check production, to 

devour income, to extinguish ambition, in short, to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg ; but what its basis shall be, 
just what percentage of this basis shall constitute the tax, how 
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the tax shall be distributed among the various purposes it 
should serve, how each portion of it shall be expended, — 
these, with scores of allied matters, are always likely to be 
open questions. In their nature they do not admit of exact, 
complete and final answers. It is not what people casually 
say that must be taken as their true answers to these ques- 
tions but what they directly or through their representatives 
actually vote for. When the Legislature in 1824 voted to exempt 
nearly every town in the State from maintaining a high school, 
this meant that, in the popular judgment of that time, the high 
school was an institution of so great expense and so limited 
service that only the largest and wealthiest towns ought to be 
required to maintain it. When the Legislature in 1891 ordered 
that every town should be required to provide its properly 
qualified children with free high school tuition, this meant 
that, in the popular judgment of that time, high school edu- 
cation was of so great and general value that, notwithstanding 
its expense, no child ought to be denied free access to it. 

In short, our people are doing far more for education to-day 
than in 1824, and yet they are doing it more easily. The 
voice of the grumbler, I suppose, will never cease, but it is 
less often heard to-day than then. Here and there, „ ^ , ^ 

•^ , . ' School tax 

indeed, we see a town that is pitifully burdened, not exce»- 
paying double or quadruple the school tax of its " ^®' 
wealthier neighbors and yet powerless to command the school- 
ing it ought to have. Such unevenness, whether of burdens 
or of results, is regrettable ; the State does something to re- 
duce it and should do more. Still the inequalities are not 
what they once were under the vicious district school system. 
It may be safely said that, whatever defects of taxation need 
to be remedied, the people as a whole are not excessively taxed, 
— certainly not to the verge of rebellion, as in Cuba or Italy, 
or of confiscation, as in parts of Turkey ; for when the people 
tax themselves, they are not likely to do it with suicidal in- 
tent, even if once in a while they do it with suicidal result. 
From the European point of view we all live in a kind of tax- 
payer's paradise, although, from our own point of view, we 
are inclined to restrict his paradise to such cases as Milton^ 
Nahant and Manchester-by-the-Sea. 
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Leaving these general thoughts, let me say that we may 
find ample moral justification of the high school tax not only 
in what the high school, at its best, is theoretically fitted to 

Hiffh school ^^ ^^^ ^^^ youth of the State, but also in what the 
facts as high school, with all its faults, is actually doing 

ey are. ^^^ them. Possibly, if I limit myself to the bless- 
ings the ideal high school is likely to confer upon the public, 
I shall be open to the charge of trying to justify a public tax 
by what might be, if things were different, than by what is, 
things being as they are. It is better, therefore, to take our 
high school facts just as they are, the bright, the dark and the 
neutral, and to inquire if they justify the present tax. If they 
do, then they may be worth improving, even if it takes a little 
more money to do it. What are some of these facts ? 

One well-recognized and valuable fact is this, that the high 
school exerts a powerful stimulus for good upon the schools 
below. It holds up before the young ideals of higher and 
Influence broader scholarship; it is the gateway to other- 
^^V^* be- ^^®® inaccessible realms beyond; it appeals to 
low. the ambition of the young ; it appeals to this am- 

bition at a critical time, when it is important that inferior 
ambitions shall be forestalled; it is a golden strand in that 
interest which holds the young up to scholarly endeavor. It 
fits in with the thought that noble inspiration comes from 
above, not from below, that normal children respond better, 
not when they are pushed from beneath, but when they are 
drawn from on high. The longing for higher things thus 
aroused, children do better work in the lower schools ; they 
are more readily guided ; they hold to a definite course more 
steadily. Indeed, it is as true of the mind as of any ship that 
sails the seas that it must have momentum to obey its helm. 
If this ambition to attend the high school is, in some measure, 
imitative, — a mere spirit to do as others do, — it is, in a 
larger measure, a spirit to study for study's sake or for the 
rewards that study brings. It is not suprising, therefore, that 
school committees, with scarcely an exception, should bear 
witness to the bracing influence of a good high school upon the 
grades below, experience thus confirming what theory would 
lead one to expect. 
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Again, high school work is becoming more and more a nat- 
ural and desirable, if not a necessary, continuation of the work 
below. The exclusion of rich subjects from the lower grades 
because they are assigned to the high school leads ^^^^i school 
people to think of such themes as belonffing to a work a con- 
less useful, a more luxurious education. When of work 
they are not tasted below there is little longing ^^o^- 
for them above. And so there comes to be, at the gateway of 
the high school, a seductive and plausible halting place in the 
schooling of many a child. Now such a break is neither a 
logical nor a desirable one. Even when the attempt is made 
to promote unity, and so reduce the break in question, by put- 
ting nature study into the lower grades to go with the sciences 
of the upper, some are inclined to restrict the work below to 
the observation of isolated facts while extending the work 
above to the classification of such facts ; in short, to view the 
work below as wholly preliminary to scientific study and apart 
from it, while regarding the work above as being for the first 
time truly scientific. ** Here is the high school," they seem 
to reason, ** with its special name, its special home, its special 
courses of study, its special corps of teachers and its special 
scale of expenditure. What justification is there for all this 
in an educational philosophy?" So, for one answer to the 
query, science is cut in two, as it were, its unorganized mate- 
rial summarily assigned to the lower grades and its organized 
to the higher. As if a well-taught normal child could observe 
detached, unorganized facts in the lower grades without a sus- 
picion of those natural groupings and underlying principles 
that go to make up the science of such facts ; or deal in the 
high school with the science of such facts without keeping on 
with observational study of the separate facts themselves. 
Some acquaintance with single objects must, indeed, precede 
recognition of what is common to them, but not in a sense to 
justify putting the processes that are involved years asunder 
in a scheme of instruction. It may answer, in studying the 
mind, to isolate its modes of working so as to gain a clearer 
view of each. It does not follow that there should be a cor- 
responding isolation of these modes in our teaching. 

The truer conception is that the mind is a unit. Its work- 
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ings have the humblest and crudest beginnings. Its develop- 
ment is continuous, — a development in rank as it were, as 
„ .^ . well as in file, the mind broadeninor out as well as 

Unity in ' o 

educative forging ahead. And educative processes should 
prooeaseB. y^y^ ^ corresponding unity. They should reach 
the mind on all its sides, — stirring its soul, quickening its 
thought, energizing its will. They should do this by getting 
at the springs of the child's activity. They should do this in 
the lowest schools as well as in the highest. With this view 
there is no natural stopping place in a scheme of study. Con- 
ditions outside of the scheme may end one's schooling any- 
where, but the course itself is logically continuous, progressive, 
unbroken to the end. The high school is less and less regarded 
as a separate and optional, if not superfluous, institution. It 
is fitting with increasing closeness into the general system. 
The not infrequent transfer of ninth grade pupils to the high 
school building and to high school care improves this articula- 
tion. Pupils are assuming more and more that they are to 
keep on, as a matter of course, when they reach the high 
school. All this increases the usefulness of the high school 
and strengthens its hold on the public. 

In the third place, our larger high schools are offering a 
wider range of choice to divergent tastes and capacities. 
Either there are parallel courses, any one of which the pupils 

may elect, or there is some carefully determined 
A wider '' "^ 

ranffe of minimum which every pupil must take, with a 
ohoioe. variety of supplementary subjects from which he 

may choose. Such options are perfectly feasible for the large 
schools though burdensome to the small. They chime in with 
the more sensible views of education now held. There is the 
The ^^^ knowledge theory that holds, by implication, 

knowledge the ideal of a curriculum of study complete and 

eory. perfect in itself. There it is ; teach that, — the 

mind will take care of itself if it is kept busy with a well- 
thought-out scheme of subjects to be studied. Then there is 
the old discipline theory that holds, by implication, the ideal 
^j^^ of a typical mind, with its so-called faculties in 

discipline such and such conditions to begin with while such 

^^ ^' and such conditions are desirable to end with. 

Work away at these faculties, — it makes little difference in 
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the long run what one studies^ provided one's faculties are 
exploited. 

Now neither of these ways is fatally defective. The mind 
will grow if you give it but little direct thought but keep it 
intent on some subject to be mastered. It will grow if you 
give it all thought, regardless of the theme that is studied ex- 
cept so far as the theme engages this or that so-called faculty 
whose training is sought. The pressing need is that both the 
knowledge theory and the discipline theory shall be brought 
into one, so that the knowledge sought shall meet the demands 
of the mind and the mind to be trained shall be nourished by 
the knowledge it gains. Now the natural unifying principle 
is not to be found in some dead body of things to be learned 
nor in some aggregate of mental powers to be coldly treated 
apart from the living being. It is to be found rather in the 
individual. This brings us to the development or The ffenetio 
genetic theory, under which the teacher starts with ^^^^' 
what the pupil actually is, not with what he theoretically ought 
to be, and then proceeds as the way opens. One should know 
things, indeed, and be subjected to wholesome discipline, but 
the knowledge and the discipline should hold some relation to 
one's fitness to receive them and so must be duly subordi- 
nated. In other words, the development idea involves a re- 
action from the extremes of class treatment ; it carries with it 
increased respect for individual differences. And so the closer 
the high school gets to individual needs, the stronger the hold 
it gains upon the public esteem. 

In no way can the individual be given a freer play, a finer 
field for self-exploitation, than through his motor activities. 
His sensations, emotions, ideas are embodiments of force ; 
they have a dynamic character ; they tend to dis- Motor 
charge themselves in action. The energy thus set ®<^«o»**«>*^ 
free may be broken up into a thousand aimless rills and so be 
wasted, or it may be gathered up, directed and made to do 
valuable work. The child's spontaneous activity springs from 
interest. If skilfully directed and utilized this activity aug- 
ments the interest from which it springs. Imitative at first, 
it at length becomes inventive and even, in a sense, creative. 
It reacts helpfully upon the ideas that inspire it ; it gives them 
definiteness, clearness, abiding character ; it promotes execu* 
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tive power. Without it the schooled are bookish and inert ; 
with it the unschooled liecome the self-made men of the world. 
So fruitful a principle as this cannot be ignored if the whole 
child is to be properly schooled. The people are getting hold 
of it, and so, through their representatives, have ordered that 
all cities whose population exceeds twenty thousand each shall 
maintain manual training courses in connection with their high 
schools. The majority of these cities have conformed to the 
law — at least, so far as boys are concerned — and the rest are 
Hiffh expected to follow. Thus a new and valuable 

manual means of training is coming within reach of the boys 
n ng. ^^^^ j^^ ^^ hope, of the girls as well, for a million 
and a half of the people. There can be no doubt that the 
more fully and judiciously the high school respects those 
methods and processes that engage the mind through the motor 
activities, the more closely it works to individual capacities 
and needs and the more completely it endears itself to those 
who have to foot the bills. 

In the fourth place, the high school to-day is a much better 
avenue to things beyond than it has ever been in the past ; 
moreover, this avenue will in time be broad enough to com- 
An improv- prehend all the four years' courses of the high 
to^hin*^^* school. When this time comes, a very serious 
beyond. handicap of the high school will have been done 
away with. For two hundred and fifty years the people have 
tried to fit youth for college in ways to please the college ; it 
has been only for a generation or two that they have tried 
with equal seriousness to build up parallel general courses 
in the high school to please themselves. In the former task 
they have had the help of the colleges ; in the latter, they have 
generally been denied that help. By a process of natural 
selection, college aspirants have averaged somewhat higher 
than their fellows in blood, ambition and scholarship. And so 
the college preparatory course has enjoyed a prestige which 
the general course has found it hard to gain. The one has 
Thoffenerai been a royal avenue, — narrow, indeed, but leading 
handi-* straight to the college ; the other a common road, — 
capped. broad enough, but leading nowhere. The teacher's 
reputation has been more at stake in the former than in the 
latter ; in the one case he has worked with a lively sense of 
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a judgment to come ; in the other, with the comfortable feel- 
ing that there were generous margins as to the quantity and 
the quality of what he did and no accounting therefor to powers 
above. And so it is not strange that instruction in college 
preparatory work has been, on the whole, more sound, more 
searching, more successful, than that in general work. Nor 
is it strange, again, that when the teaching coi*ps has not been 
large enough to do both kinds of work efficiently, the dregs 
of interest and energy have often fallen to the latter. All 
this, of course, has been a handicap to the general course, 
calculated, in itself, to separate it from the college by a for- 
midable break. If now we add the fact that many subjects 
indispensable to the general course, like the sciences, for ex- 
ample, do not generally appear in the college admission require- 
ments, the break is widened and deepened. 

It is a great and needless burden that the small country high 
school, with but one or two teachers, cannot concentrate its 
energies upon some single course that shall contain those sub- 
jects which the vast majority of children must have o^jj^^ ^^ 
and will not do without, — a course that shall answer the amau 
alike for the college and the non-college pupils. » ®° *^ 
Whatever the large high school may be able to do with par- 
allel courses, the small high school cannot hope to manage 
them efficiently. It is a singular fact that, the college thresh- 
old once passed, the high school subjects ignored in college 
admission examinations begin to appear as college require- 
ments or electives, — an exceedingly late day for beginning 
with their elements. Indeed, the whole modern drift is towards 
beginning the attack on such elements in grades below the 
high school. 

Now any condition of affi&irs that interposes a serious bar- 
rier between the vast majority of high school pupils and the 
colleges, that is to say, between the people and the colleges, 
is bad both for the people and for the colleges, complete 
It is worth much to the people that they can send articulation 
their children up to the very doors of the college institu- 
whatever reputable high school course they may **o°*' 
take and whether they enter college or not ; it is also worth 
much to the colleges to rest squarely, all along the upper high 
school line, upon the system of public school education and, 
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therefore, still more securely upon the respect and affection of 
the people. It is not simply a question of self-interest with 
the colleges ; it is a question of their implied duty to make 
themselves felt for good throughout all the studies of the pub- 
lic school system. They are insensible to their high trust to 
the extent to which they neglect that duty. Nor should they 
wait until the high schools have risen, without their influence, 
to a certain standard of efficiency in their general courses, but 
they should connect at once with them, throwing over to them 
temporary or provbional bridges until better ones can be 
built. 

Now as a matter of fact the powerful influence of the col- 
leges is moving in just this direction. If they are sufficiently 
generous in their recognition of the hitherto tabooed subjects, 
Bays of if they are not too exacting in their first demands 
toS^imo-* ^^^ attainments in them, the promise is bright for 
tion. a fair junction with the whole high school system 

rather than with a section of it, — a union of forces sure to 
help the high schools, to say nothing of the colleges, and, 
therefore, likely to gratify the public that pays the high 
school tax. 

Here let me call attention to a new force that is making 
itself felt throughout the high school system. I refer to the 
State normal schools. In 1896 candidates for admission to 
A new force *^® schools were required to be high school grad- 
brouffht to uates or to have received an equivalent training, 

l^eAF on ii*i/«* ... 

the hiffh Ai^d, for the first time, to pass exammations in 
Bohooi. jjjgjj gchQQi subjects. Until quite recently one 

could step from the grammar school directly into the normal 
school, omitting the high school altogether, — a kind of short 
circuiting that was calculated neither to interest the high school 
in normal school work nor to inspire it with respect for nor- 
mal school standards. All this was as bad for the high school 
as for the normal school. Since 1896, however, the normal 
schools have compelled the attention of the high schools. High 
_ school pupils in larger numbers than ever before 

Response , *-^ 

to the new have aspired to enter the normal school, and high 
soh^?^ school masters have bestirred themselves as never 

standards, before about the fitness of these pupils to do so. 
The new normal schools in their admissions have surpassed 
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the most sangoiDe anticipations; the old have grown hand- 
somely in spite of the new. The numbers admitted under the 
new policy were 389 in 1896, 630 in 1897, 584 in 1898,— 
numbers, respectively, 7 per cent, less, 52 per cent, more and 
40 per cent, more than the average number of admissions for 
the last eight years of the old policy. Nor has this gain been 
secured by excessive indulgence ; 63 candidates were rejected 
in 1897 and a larger number in 1898. 

The normal school examinations bear directly upon the 
general courses pursued by the vast majority of pupils ; they 
deal with themes which elementary teachers must know if they 
are to teach well. They are so shaped as to give Nopm^i 
options to candidates, and, therefore, to abound in school 
valuable suggestions to the high schools ; they call ezamina- 
for power rather than for memory; and are so ^*^**®- 
framed, when the colleges require thei same subjects, as not to 
work at cross purposes with the college requirements but in 
harmony with them. It is, for instance, unsound pedagogi- 
cally as it is wasteful pecuniarily to teach English one waj" for 
the normal schools, a second way for the colleges, and a third 
way for those going to neither. A course in English suited to 
any one of these three cases should answer for the other two. 
To avoid encouraging a needless division of the English in- 
struction in high schools, the normal schools adopt the en- 
trance requirements in English of the colleges. 

To show the extent to which higher institutions are inter- 
ested in the high schools, let me say that in 1896 244 high 
schools — not quite the full number — sent 374 graduates to 
die normal schools; in 1897, 576, — a gain of 54 oontribu- 
per cent. In 1896 they sent 232 to high scientific ^^^J^ - 
schools; in 1897, 274, — a gain of 18 per cent, above. 
In 1896 they sent 715 to the colleges; in 1897, 789, — a gain 
of 10 per cent. The total for 1896 was 1,321 ; for 1897, 
1,589, — a gain of 20 per cent. Fully half of those who pass 
through the high school to institutions above now take what 
is called the general course, or the general course slightly 
modified, — the course of the great majority. All this tends 
to tone up and dignify the general course. 

These figures bring out the striking importance of the high 
sdiool as a factor in the preparation of the teachers of the 
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Commonwealth. It furnishes a large part of the academic 
training of the teachers who are destined to go out from the 
HifiTii normal schools into the common schools of the 

thetpa"ii*nff State. The better the methods, the scholarship, the 
of teachers, spirit of the high school, on the one hand, the better, 
on the other hand, will its graduates do in the higher institu- 
tions as students and in the common schools again when they 
appear there as teachers. I hardly need to say that the people 
are seein<2: with varvinff de^rrees of clearness these intricate 
and far-reaching relations of the high school to teaching effi- 
ciency in general, and, therefore, are finding added reasons 
for maintaining and improving the instruction it gives. 

It should be noted, in this connection, that the teachers of 
the high school have been largely those who have taken the 
traditional classical course of the high school, and, having 
Theciassi- graduated from college, have returned to the high 
htffh school school with their very natural classical bias. Un- 
teachers. doubtedly, our high school system, while in many 
ways uplifted by the intensive work and scholarly spirit of 
such teachers, has been unduly subordinated in the past to 
ideals which, whatever their excellence, have not been suffi- 
ciently pertinent to the demands of modem life. The group 
of foreign languages, for instance, still costs the public four 
Classical dollars where English costs one dollar and the 
domination group of scicnccs, oue dollar and fifty cents, — a 
school distribution of cost that impressively shows the 

curriculum, classical domination. It would be very strange if 
the teaching in the elementary schools had not felt such over 
influence. Whatever else the elementary teacher may need 
she needs a scholarly equipment in English, nature themes, 
history, music and certain manual arts, — an equipment to 
which the classically trained high school teacher might easily 
fail to make adequate contribution. It is the general courses 
General ^^ ^^^ ^'S^ school — those planned for the non- 
course college pupils — that best meet the needs of the 
elementary elementary teacher. Fortunately, these courses 
teachers. ^^e gaining in strength ; good teachers for them are 
less rare than they once were. The notion that inferior teach- 
ing will answer for non-college pupils is an exploded one. 
K it takes a high order of qualifications to teach Latin well, it 
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takes a higher order to teach English well. Arm-chair sub- 
jects make smaller demands on executive capacity than labora- 
tory or out-door subjects. Precise things of small ^i^h de- 
range are more readily taught than vague things mands of 
of mdennite range, — algebraic equations, for ex- courses on 
ample, than principles of art or of morals. Eng- ^»ciiers. 
lish literature always loomed up before me as a vast, imperious 
and taxing theme to teach ; when I wanted relief, I betook 
myself to college mathematics. In short, the general courses, 
on the whole, demand higher teaching power — at any rate, 
they present more perplexing problems — than the traditional 
college preparatory course. Of the 40,000 pupils in our high 
schools, 35,000 take the general courses, — a great, stubborn 
&ct that the high schools cannot get away from ; a The popu- 
&ct that must be met — is gradually being met — the*Tenerai 
by better teaching, — teaching that cannot but ex- courses. 
ert a wholesome influence in time on all the other teaching in 
our common schools. We cannot go far in contemplating the 
academic training of teachers, and, therefore, the sort of in- 
struction they are likely to give the youth of the State, with- 
out seeing that the colleges, the high schools, the elementary 
schools, the teachers and the public are so intricately bound 
together in common interests that none of them can afford to 
ignore the rest. 

Not only are there ample reasons, in theory, why the public 
should value and support the high school, but there are ample 
evidences in fact that these reasons are mighty with the public. 
Consider for a moment the rise of the high school ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
and its present remarkable hold on the loyalty of the hi^h 
the people. Our educational history shows in the 
spirit of the people the golden era, the dark ages and the 
renaissance, — the golden age in the beginning, the renais- 
sance in our own time and the dark ages between. There was 
the action of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1647, order- 
ing that towns of 100 £Eimilies should each main- ^^^^ ^^^ 
tain a grammar school, that is, a college fitting grammar 
school. It was Latin grammar and Greek, not 
English, that it taught. English grammar, as we understand 
it, was hardly known. It is a significant fsict that the golden 
age of English literature was a grammarless age; the art 
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flourished, the science slept. In 1677, Plymouth Colony said 
that towns of 50 fsimilies may, and towns of 70 families must, 
keep a grammar school. The next important legislation was 
in 1789. People had been living through a hard century. It 
was becoming more and more trying for the towns to comply 

Betroffres- ^^^^ *^® ^*^* ^^^J ^^ them had ceased to do so. 
Bion In Accordingly the Greneral Court relaxed the gram- 

effis a on. ^^^ school law of 1647. It ordered that thereafter 
towns not of 100 families but of 200 should maintain a grammar 
school. Under the old law 230 towns were required to maiiH 
tain such a school ; under the new more than 100 towns were 
released from this requirement. 

But the General Court of 1789 unwittingly gave another 
damaging blow to the grammar schools. It unfortunately 
established the school district system. Under this system the 
Bad effect school district, not the town, became the educa- 
of the tional unit. Not unfrequently a town was broken 

district up into twenty or thirty such districts. As a re- 

system, gu]^ district spirit rose ; town spirit, already feeble, 
fell to greater depths, and with this &11 went a further decline 
in the grammar school, which was a town and not a district in- 
stitution. In other words, the several districts absorbed the 
educational energy of the peopl^ what there was of it, and 
the town, as a town, was left educationally dry and barren. 
In such a desert no grammar school could thrive. It was this 
decline in town spirit, this dying out of the grammar school, 
that led to the springing up of academies and private schools 
on every hand. Towns might grow cold about high grade 
schooling, but there were spirited families enough to insist, 
whatever the sacrifice, on such schooling for their children. 

The year 1824 saw low water mark in our educational his- 
tory. There were 172 towns that should have been support- 
ing grammar schools under the law of 1789. Very few of 
Low water them, however, were doing so. Accordingly, the 
^^^^ Legislature exempted all towns under 5,000 inhab- 

itants from maintaining them. That is to say, it exempted 
165 of those 172 towns, — all of them but 7. It was no longer 
only 100 families in the town, as in 1647, no longer 200 fami- 
lies, as in 1789, but practically 1,000 families, that created the 
obligation to maintain a grammar school. Thus the grammar 
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school was nearly extinguished and its very name began to 
&de in oblivion. The altar fires of high ideals » however, were 
kept alive in the academies. It was the very sue- ^^^ eervioe 
cess of these academies that, in a way, checked of the 
their growth and led, with some notable excep- 
tions, to their reduced importance or their demise. It was 
lai^Iy because of them that the demand for free secondary in- 
struction revived. It became a burning question everywhere, 
"Why should not the children of all the people enjoy advan- 
tages equal to those of the fitvored few ? " 

The reaction from the legislation of 1824 came quick and 
sharp. In 1826 the Legislature ordered that towns of 4,000 
people should maintain a high school of the first grade ; towns 
of 500 £a.milies, a hio^h school of the second CTade. _. 

' o o Tli6 r©- 

Here was a partial return to the policy of the action of 
fathers, the beginning of educational repentance. 
The chief original difference between the two grades was that 
the first taught Latin and Greek while the second did not ; the 
first connected with the colleges in the traditional way, the 
second ignored the colleges and was ignored by them. And 
now for some years the policy of the State was singularly vac- 
illating. There was a locking of horns between the progres- 
sive party and the conservative. The law of 1826 had been 
in force but a short time when the requirement of a second 
grade high school in the case of towns with 500 families was 
repealed ; in 1836 it was restored ; in 1840 it was Teara of 
practically repealed again ; and in 1848 it was re- '^««iii***on- 
stored again, this time to stay until another advance became 
possible. So we see that it took just twenty-two years to 
clinch the legislation of 1826. 

For many years after 1826 the high school outlook was far 
firom encouraging. The law was explicit enough, but towns 
consulted their pleasure about obeying it. In 1838, for in- 
stance, out of 43 towns required to maintain high 
schools only 14 were doing so. But the upward upward 
movement, long delayed, began at last. The mis- 
sionaries of the movement were Horace Mann and his fellow- 
workers. In 1852 there were 64 high schools; in 1866, 156 ; 
in 1876, 216 ; in 1886, 229 ; to-day there are 261. 

In 1891 the State took a step which placed it, for the first 
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time, in advance of the policy of the founders. It ordered 
that free high school tuition thereafter should be the legal | 

Free hi«h right of every properly qualified child in the Com- I 

^^^^ monwealth. Every town, without exception, must 

univereai. furnish it either in its own high school or in that 
of a neighbor. Other States have gone beyond Massachusetts 
in making the college or university a part of the public school 
system, but Massachusetts was the first State in the Union, if 
not the first in the world, to make it compulsory on all its 
towns to provide free high school instruction. Such com- 
pulsion bore with hardship, of course, on many small and 
feeble towns. Hence the policy in such cases of State reim- 
bursement of high school tuition payments. 

In 1898 the Legislature abolished the distinction between 
first grade high schools and second, the people having pre- 
viously abolished it in most of the towns. The aims of the 

LeffiBiative ^^S^ school were for the first time specifically 
advance In stated, — to ffi ve such instruction as may be re- 

quired for general purposes of training and culture 
as well as to prepare pupils for admission to the State normal 
schools, to high technical schools and to the colleges. The 
length of the high school curriculum was for the first time 
fixed ; there must be at least one course four years long. And 
to ease somewhat the burden of this newly defined high school 
upon the small towns, it was made permissible for them 
to arrange that a portion of the high school instruction may 
be given in the high school of another town. A town, for 
instance, may maintain a high school for a part of the course 
if it will pay for the rest of the course elsewhere. This pro- 
gressive legislation is, in itself, an expression of the people's 
conviction of the value of the high school. It has placed the 
high school in the best legal position it has ever held. The 
law can do but little more. It remains now to round out 
What ^^^ ^^S^ school to the full measure of -its great 

remaina to opportunity, to see to it that its inner life responds 

in spirit and efficiency to the statutory ideal. Now 
this is precisely what the educational forces of the State are 
trying to do. The gratifying fruits of their activity abound 
on every side. So far as these fruits are intellectual and 
spiritual, it is not easy to measure them. In their outward, 
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material and visible aspects, however, they lend themselves 
happily enough to adequate presentation. A monograph of 
these outward aspects has been prepared to accompany this 
paper. 

There is the numerical growth of the high school, for ex- 
ample. In round numbers, some 40,000 boys and girls attended 
the high schools of the State last year. This is double the 
number fifteen years ago. The gain is an astonish- ^^^ ^ 

ing one, as we shall see if we note that during these growth 
years the population of the State has increased but 
40 per cent. , while the number of pupils in the high school 
has increased 100 per cent. It would be strange if it should 
not appear that a part, at least, of this surprising growth was 
due to the growing efficiency of the high school. It would be 
equally strange if the surprising increase in the number of 
citizens immediately interested to have their children well 
taught did not have something to do with spurring the high 
school to still greater efficiency. 

The 40,000 children in the high school constitute between 
8 and 9 per cent, of the total enrolment of children in the 
public schools. The significance of an 8 per cent, enrolment 
in the high schools is totally and persistently mis- a popular 
apprehended by large numbers. **Only 8 per cent. ®"®''- 
of the children in the high school," they say. ** Then 92 per 
cent, never attend the high school.'* Instantly the conclusion 
comes from this blundering premise that the high school is 
for the few, the lower schools for the many ; and, therefore, 
it becomes the public to expend less money than it now does 
upon so inconsequential a part of the public school system. 
Ought it not to be seen, with a moment's reflection, that in 
an ideal community, where every child, without exception, 
rises through all the grades and finally graduates from the 
high school, only a small percentage of the children can be 
enrolled in the high school at any one time ? In „ , 

T . . . . Enrolment 

this ideal community, if its population is assumed and enjoy- 
to be constant, the high school enrolment can by ™®***' 
no possibility exceed from 31 to 33 per cent., and yet every 
child enjoys, when his turn comes, high school privileges, or, 
in other words, the percentage of enjoyment is 100. Under 
existing Massachusetts conditions the percentage of enjoyment 
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is approximately three times that of enrolment, — rather more, 
if anything, than less. In brief, 25 per cent, of the children 
_ of Massachusetts enjoy more 'or less of the privi- 
oentaffo of leges of the high school, and there are many towns 
eAjoymont. ^j^^^.^ ^^ percentage rises to 40, 50 or even 60. 

Now when the high school attendance is seen in its real magni- 
tude and true light, it is found to represent a much larger num- 
ber of people and homes than many have suspected, — a fact 
that has much to do with the hold of the high school upon the 
people and the demands of the people on the high school. 

In no way can we explain the great interest of the people in 
large, well-appointed and beautiful buildings for their high 
schools unless we attribute it partly to the growing worth and 
Hiffh Bobooi promise of the high school and partly to the very 
imUdinffs. large number of people who have gone through the 
high school themselves, or have sent their children there, or 
have children now in attendance there, or are going to have 
some there, or who prize the high school on general principles. 
Such buildings are going up all over the State, with approved 
systems of heating, ventilation and sanitation, with libraries, 
laboratories, drawing rooms, gymnasiums, offices and halls, 
the interior frequently decorated by the voluntary offerings of 
friends, the exterior as pleasing as architectural skill can make 
it, and the grounds not rarely spacious and laid out in excel- 
lent taste. Private munificence has supplemented civic inter- 
est all over the State in furnishing our towns with commodious 
Private *^^ well-fumished libraries. Private munificence 
munifl- is now supplementing civic interest with increasing 

gifts of lands or of buildings or of equipment for 
the schools, — often better buildings than the taxpayers would 
be justified, with all their enthusiasm, in erecting. These 
things are outward expressions only, it is true, but one cannot 
avoid the feeling that back of these expressions there is a grow- 
ing worth in the schools that excite it as well as a growing 
conviction in the public mind that whatever that worth is, 
there is a greater measure of it that merits striving for. 

Massachusetts, unlike many States of the Union, has no 
No state State college or university to crown her public 
university, school system and to which graduates of her high 
schools may gain admission without payment of tuition. She 
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has, indeed, taken a deep interest in collegiate education. 
One of the first acts of her General Court was to set apart 
£400 for Harvard College. At sundry times she has aided 
higher institutions with money grants. In some of them she 
maintains free scholarships to-day. All this she has done not 
simply in discharge of a constitutional duty, but ^^^^ 
because, as of old, it is her heart's desire to foster higher in- 
advanced learnmg m her nudst. Stopping as she 
does with the high school in her public school system, but en- 
coumging, as she is bound to do and actually does, the higher 
education of youth in colleges and universities, Massachusetts 
is under bonds in this quarter not only to make her high 
school system as efficient as possible, but in particular, to con- 
nect it as squarely and fully as possible with what there is be- 
yond. The damming up of the system along six sevenths or 
any other fraction of the upper high school line she does not 
view with complacency. In no better way, under present 
conditions, can the State foster the higher than by fostering 
the lower. The money burden of the former rests chiefly on 
private interest and munificence; so much the more, then, 
should the money burden of the latter rest on the public. 

We dwell much on the sentimental dividends of public edu- 
cation. There are dividends in plain hard cash or its equiva- 
lent that appeal to people in quarters where sentiment is at a 
discount. Dr. Harris, the United States Commis- aeiation of 
sioner of Education, not long ago called attention earning 
to a striking coincidence. Each child in Massa- inteiii- 
chusetts, he said, receives on an average seven fif®"°®- 
years of schooling ; each child in the nation at large, only four 
years and three tenths. The ratio is 70 to 43. The average 
daily wealth-producing power of each man, woman and child. 
Dr. Harris continued, was, during the year taken for the com- 
parison, 73 cents in Massachusetts, while for the nation at 
large it was only 40 cents. The ratio is 73 to 40, the excess 
being 33 cents a day. 

I am informed by .Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of the Massa- 
chusetts Labor Bureau of Statistics, to whom I applied for a 
verification of Dr. Harris's statement, that, according to the 
latest obtainable figures, the net result of productive industry 
in the United States, including under that head the net product 
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of manufactures, agriculture, fisheries, mines and quarries, in 
the single year covered by the census, amounts to $114.14 per 
capita, or, on the basis of 306 working days in the year, to 
37 cents per working day for every man, woman and child. 
A similar computation for Massachusetts, based upon figures 
obtained in the same census, shows an average per capita pro- 
duction of 66 cents per working day. The ratio, according to 
these figures, is 66 to 37, the excess being 29 cents a day. 

The lengths of schooling for Massachusetts and for the 
country at large have slightly increased since Dr. Harris's state- 
ment, but their ratio has not materially changed. Whether 
we take Dr. Harris's earlier showing or Mr. Wadlin's later, 
the larger wealth-producing power accompanies the longer 
schooling, and the excess of the one follows very closely the 
excess of the other. Now this cannot all be a mere happen- 
ing. If it is true that intelligence produces more than ignor- 
ance, then excess in wealth-producing power must hold some 
relation to excess in knowing and doing power. 

Consider for a moment what is involved in the showing that 
each person in Massachusetts has a daily wealth-producing 
power 29 cents in excess of the average for the nation at 
large. It means that for each person the average annual ex- 
cess is $88.74. It means that for all the people of the State 
the annual excess is $198,686,802. That is to say, the pro- 
ductive energy of Massachusetts yields nearly $200,000,000 
a year more than it would yield if the per capita productive 
capacity of the State were no greater than the average through- 
out the country. This is twenty times the annual running ex- 
penses of the public schools. It is not necessary to attribute 
to the schools this vast excess of production above the average 
for the country to prove that they pay enormous material divi- 
dends. If so humble a fraction as a fifth or even a tenth part 
of this excess, or of an aggregate much less than this excess, 
of $200,000,000 can be traced to the schools, they are yet 
securities that each year return to the State much more than 
their annual cost. The education of the people, combined 
with the openness of the avenues by which the people may 
rise, works in two ways. It stimulates material wants on the 
one hand; it makes them more numerous, complex, refined. 
And all this, on the other hand, makes a stronger call both 
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for high directive ability and for skilled labor to supplement 
such direction. Thus the field for production is enlarged and, 
at the same time, husbandmen to till it are trained. 

It is impossible, of course, to say how much the high school 
contributes to this industrial superiority, either indirectly in 
what it does for the school system as a whole or directly in 
the training it gives its own pupils. It is safe to p^ce to be 
assume, however, that if Massachusetts is to n^ain- pai<i for the 
tain its high place as a wage-earning State it must industrial 
rely more and more on doing the finer, the higher, Biipr®niaoy. 
the more difficult kinds of productive work, — work, there- 
fore, whose trend it is to call for increasing skill not only in 
planning it but also in doing it when it has been planned. 
And this means that it is sound public policy to encourage 
drawing ai\d other industrial aspects of education, to extend 
the systems of manual training, to establish textile and similar 
schools, to foster the higher schools of applied science, to 
make it possible, through State scholarships in such schools, 
for the promising poor to receive that higher training which 
their minds merit but their purses forbid, — in short, to wel- 
come any methods of education that promise to recognize 
more fully the realities of life and to do more for the motor 
and executive functions that need to be trained to cope with 
such realities. With such a public policy the public high 
school cannot but hold the closest and most vital relations. I 
do not myself rest the argument for the encouragement of such 
a policy on the mere material advantages that come from it. 
Its utilitarian values are recognized, indeed, but other 
apart from all considerations of dollars and cents, fhanThe^" 
there are intellectual and moral values of supreme material, 
moment that amply justify it. I need not dwell on these higher 
values in this presence. In our technical schools there is 
a growing appreciation of the aesthetic and ethical aspects of 
themes too commonly supposed to be outside the pale of 
such regard. In our literary schools, laboratory and manual 
exercises are winning steadily increasing recognition. I deem 
it a happy conjunction that so many who urge the spiritual 
argument are ready to unite with those who press the material 
in framing common curricula. Certain it is that schemes of 
education to-day may contemplate more directly than in former 
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years the so-called utilitarian values without dethroning at all 
the traditional spiritual ideals. 

Is the tone of this paper too optismistic? Let me frankly 
admit, then, that there are respects wherein the best of our 
high schools admit of great improyement ; and as for the worst 
Perfect ^^ them, nothing short of a vigorous shaking up of 

satiBfao- their dry bones will meet the exigencies of their 
unhealthy case. One's attitude towards the high schools of 
■**^* the Commonwealth turns very much on whether 

one is looking down the hill up which they have thus &r come 
or up the hill where they still ought to go. One may feel 
proud in the one case and solicitous in the other, rejoice in the 
movement hitherto and grieve that any break should check its 
triumphant advance. We have a right to be gratified, but no 
right to be satisfied. One of the strongest signs of an un- 
healthy state is perfect satisfaction with an existing state. 
Perfect satisfaction means easy satisfaction; easy satisfaction, 
a low ideal ; a low ideal, cessation of growth ; and cessation 
of growth, retrogression and stagnation. When, however, 
the question is asked whether the t&cts justify the public in 
maintaining the high school system, a broad view permits but 
The final ®^^ answer, and that answer, after making every 
answer. allowance for imperfections, avoidable and un- 
avoidable, is an unhesitating ^< yes," — an answer that may be 
given with increasing emphasis as the system gains in effi- 
ciency. 
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Sources of Information. — The statistics of this abstract are obtained 
chiefly from two sources : 1. The school returns that are required by law 
to be sent to the secretary of the State Board of Education on the first of 
May each year. 2. A report on the condition of Massachusetts hi^ 
schools in accordance with data gathered in October, 1897, by J. W. Mao- 
Donald, agent of the State Boaxd of Education. This report is given in full 
in the sixty-first report of the State Board of Education. It is also printed 
separately and may be obtained on application to the secretary at the State 
House in Boston. The report covers 244 high schools, — all from wliich 
responses were obtained. Its figures, therefore, need to be slightly in- 
creased in order to be true for the 262 high schools of the State. 

Number (tf High Schools,^ The following data are from the school re- 
turns for 1897 : — 



Nnmber of towns and cities in the State, • . • . 
Knmber required to proyide free high school tuition, • 
Nnmber required to maintain bigh schools, . ' . 
Number maintaining higb schools, but not required to do so, 
Nnmber required to provide free bigh scbool tuition outsidei 
Nnmber entitled to State help in pa3ring tuition outside, . 
Nnmber of high schools in the State, 



363 
363 
185 

70 
115 

72 
262 



High School Teachers. — By the school returns received May 1, 1897, the 
number of high school teachers was reported to be 1,283 ; by Hiose received 
May 1, 1898, the number was 1,3S4. Mr. MacDonald's report, based on 
data gathered between the foregoing dates, and covering 244 schools, 
gives 1,312 teachers, of whom 13, or 1 per cent, are graduates of scientific 
schools, 170, or 13 per cent, of normal schools, and 872, or 66 per cent., 
of colleges, leaving 257, or 20 per cent, unclassified. The proportion of 
men to women among high school teachers is about 1 to 3 ; among public 
school teachers in general, 1 to 10. Of the principals 22 are women. 
From the foregoing figures and in view of the fact that the collegiate train- 
ing of women is of comparatively recent development a pronounced trend 
towards the employment of college graduates for high school positions nuiy 
readily be inferred. The ideal preparation requires that high academic 
attainments shall be supplemented by professional training. By the school 



retorns received May 1, 1896, it appeared that of 258 high schools, there 
were 137 with 3 or more teachers each, 59 with only 2 teachers each and 
62 with only 1 teacher each. 

High School Pupils, — The retorns for 1897 give the number of different 
high school pupils for the preceding school year as 36,288 ; for 1898, as 
38,133. Mr. MacDonald^s report gives the number in actoal attendance at 
a given time upon 244 schools as 33,396, of whom 13,082 were in the first 
year class, 9,151 in the second, 6,343 in the third, and 4,820 in the fourth 
and higher classes, the corresponding percentages being 38, 27, 19 and 15. 
At the same time there were 18,164 pupils in the ninth grade of the gram- 
mar schools below these high schools, and 22,467 in the eighth. Of the 
262 high schools in the State, 1 has between 1,100 and 1,200 pupils, 1 
between 900 and 1,000, 2 between 800 and 900, 1 between 600 and 700, 
4 between 700 and 800, 4 between 500 and 600, 7 between 400 and 500, 
10 between 300 and 400, 14 between 200 and 300, 54 between 100 and 
200, 82 between 50 and 100, and 82 less than 50. The total enrolment for 
the 82 schools with less than 50 pupils each is 2,101, the average being 26 ; 
for the 82 schools with between 50 and 100 pupils each, 5,796, the average 
being 71 ; for the two groups united, or 164 schools, 7,897, the average 
being 48 ; for the remaining 98 schools, 28,391, the average being 290 each. 
These figures show how important it is, in considering to what extent good 
high school conditions prevail, to think of the number of pupils reached by 
such conditions as well as the number of schools. 

Ratio of High School Enrolment to the Total, — The total number of dif- 
ferent pupils attending the public high schools according to the returns of 
1897 is 8.3 per cent of the total number of different pupils attending all 
the public schools. This does not mean that 92.7 of the pupils never 
reach the high school. If evexy child in a community of constant popula- 
tion were to attend the high school and graduate from it, the high school 
enrolment (four grades out of thirteen) would not be far from 31 per cent 
Such an enrolment, however, would imply 100 per cent, of enjoyment, 
making the percentage of enjoyment a little over three times that of enrol- 
ment. An enrolment of 8.3 per cent means at least 25 per cent, of enjoy- 
ment. That is to say, a number of children equal to 25 per cent of all 
enrolled in the public schools actually enjoy more or less of the advantages 
of the high school. The following table shows the enrolment and enjoy- 
ment percentages of small places as compared with large : — 




EiOoyment 



Ten largest dties, .... 
Ten largest towns, • • • • 
Ten largest towns nnder 6,000 each, . 
Thirty-fire towns of highest enrolment, 
The State, — 363 towns and cities, • 



20 
32 
36 
61 
26 



Of the 35 towns of highest enrolment, 30 have less than 2,500 inhabitants 
each. While the larger places show the smaller percentages, their high 
school standards are higgler and their high school pupils older than in the 
smaller places. The retoms of 1898 show that the high school enrolment 
is still gaining heavily on the total enrolment During the past fifteen 
years, the population of the State has increased 40 per cent, the total public 
and private school enrolments 41 per cent., and the public high school 
enrolment 100 per cent (from 19,423 in 1883 to 38,133 in 1898). 

Cost of High Schools, — Separate returns of the expenditures for high 
schools are not made to the State. By indirect methods, these expenditures 
for 1897 are found to be approximately as given in the following table : — 

Cost of high schools, excIasiTO of baildlngs, |1, 000,000 00 

Coit of high school bnildlngs 900,000 00 

Total cost of high schools, indnding buildings, .... |2,400,000 00 

Cost of the pablic schools, exdnsive of buildings, $9,132,292 00 

Cost of the pablic school buildings, 3,258,346 00 

Total cost of the public schools, induding buildings, . . . $12,390,638 00 

Batio of total high school cost to total public school cost, 19 

Batio, exdading buildings, 16 

Taxable property of the State May 1. 1896, $2,622,520,278 00 

Amount raised by munidpal taxation in 1896, .... 39,954,339 00 

Total municipal tax, — dollars on a thonsand, 15 23 

Total public school tax, ~ dollars on a thousand, . . . . . . .4 72 

Total high school tax, — dollars on a thousand, 91 

Public school tax, excluding buildings, — dollars on a thousand, . • • . 2 96 
High school tax, excluding buildings,— dollars on a thousand, .... 58 

Salaries. — The aggregate of salaries paid the principals of high schools 
according to the returns of 1897 was $362,511.30, the average per principal 
being $1,383.63. Of 262 principals, 14 received less than $500 each, 65 
between $500 and $1,000, 126 between $1,000 and $2,000, 31 between $2,000 
and $3,000, and 25 between f 3,000 and $4,000. 

Cost of Instruction in Different Subjects, — The lengths of time given to 
different subjects of study in all the high schools, as well as the aggregate 
cost of instruction in all these subjects, are approximately known. From 
these data it is roughly estimated that the cost for English is $150,000, for 
sociology (history, civil government, economics) $150,000, for mathematics 
$225,000, for foreign lan^ages $600,000, for sciences $240,000, for drawing 
and music $105,000, for manual training $30,000. 

High School Buildings. — Of 244 high schools reported by Mr. MacDonald, 
141 have suitable buildings. The buildings of 27 schools are reported as 
fidr; of 76 as inferior or poor. Of the suitable buildings, many are new 
and some superb, — commodious, well lighted, well heated, well ventilated^ 
amply equipped with laboratories, halls, libraries, teachers^ rooms and 



oAoes, in addition to well-appdnted class and recitation rooms. Frequently 
they are decorated with pictores, reliefs, statuaiy, — the gifts of pnpils, grad- 
uates or friends. In some instances the grounds are spacious and paik-like. 
Some of the poorer buildings are soon to be improved or to give way 
entirely to new structures. People with means have occasionally made 
gifts of schoolhouses to towns where l&ey were bom or have lived or have 
become interested, — buildings oft«n much finer than any of the towns 
would be justified in taxing the people for. This trend to remember towns 
with educational gifts has been especially conspicuous and gratifying in 
connection with the public libraries of the State, which are so well fitted 
to supplement, in many ways, the work of the schools. Of 353 towns and 
cities, 344 now have such libraries, their buildings in numerous instances 
being the gracefld and highly prized gifts of public spirited citizens. 

Sanitary Conditions, — Of 244 high school buildings, the sanitary condi- 
tions of 146 are reported as good to excellent, of 38 as fair and of 60 as in- 
ferior or poor. 

Pupils in Enjoyment of Good Schoolhouse Conditions. — Satisfisu:tory con- 
ditions of sanitaiy and other equipment are found more frequently in the 
high school buildings of the cities and larger towns than in those of small 
rural towns, and so are accessible, in all probability, to more than 80 per 
cent, of the total high school membership of the State. There are 32 cities, 
for example, whose population in the aggregate is 65 per cent, of the total 
population of the State, in which the schoolhouse conditions are generally 
satisfactory. To these cities must be added a goodly number of the larger 
towns. While the number of towns with inferior schoolhouse conditions 
is quite large, the number of pupils required to endure these conditions is 
relatively small. 

Courses of Study. — Data from 244 high schools show that 207 have 
courses four years long or longer, 23 have courses not exceeding three 
years, 9, courses not exceeding two years, 1, a course of one year and 4 with 
courses of unreported length. The attendance in October, 1897, upon these 
207 schools was 32,048 ; upon the remaining 37 schools, 1,348. That is to 
8&y« 96 per cent, of the high school pupils of the State have access to four 
years' courses. Of the schools with courses for four years, 41 offer a single 
course each, 58 two courses each, 76 three, 15 four and 6 a still larger num- 
ber, while there are 9 schools with a single course of five years each, 1 with 
three courses of five years, and 1 with a course of six years. In 52 of the 
schools with four years' courses there is also a three years' course, and in 
13 schools a two years' course. A few schools offer electives so freely that 
a large number of courses is possible in each. Optional courses are desir- 
able and feasible without much added cost in large schools with numerous 
teachers. The multiplication of courses in small schools is burdensome and 
impairs efficiency. 

Manual Training in High Schools. — The law requiring eveiy city of 
20,000 inhabitants or more to maintain a manual training department in 
connection with its high school system went into effect in September, 1895. 



Twenty-three cities, with a population of 1,494,906, come under this law. 
Fourteen cities had complied with the law according to the last returns, 2 
had plans ready for execution as soon as new buildings were ready, while 

7 had taken no action beyond the appointment, in some cases, of committees 
to report on the subject. Seyeral high schools not required by law to do 
so have organized manual training courses. 

Subjects of Study, — Of 244 high schools, 239 give instruction in I.Atin, 
165 in Greek, 205 in French and 95 in German. English is studied in all 
the schools. The report for English comes out in this shape : 237 schools 
give instruction in literature, 223 in rhetoric or language lessons, 208 in 
composition or language lessons and 129 in grammar or language lessons. 
What seems to be omitted under one head is generally taken up under an- 
other head or, in a few cases, neglected. Of the sociological group, history 
is taught in 238 schools, civil government in 215, political economy in 77 
and moral philosophy in 17. Of the mathematical group, algebra is taught 
in 243 schools, geometry in 241, trigonometry in 48, arithmetic in 170 and 
book-keeping in 172. Of the science group, physics is taught in 234 schools, 
chemistry in 200, botany in 220, geology in 154, astronomy in 159, zoology 
in 90, physiology in 164, physical geography in 137 and political geography 
in 24. Of the art and music group, drawing is taught in 162 schools, color 
in 21 and music in 170. Of miscellaneous subjects, manual training is 
taught in 22 schools, stenography in 42, typewriting in 41, penmanship in 8 
and physical culture in 35. Seven schools give instruction in psychology, 

8 in commercial law, 5 in elocution, 3 in rhetoricals, 1 in commercial geog- 
raphy, 1 in domestic science (Brookline) and 1 in Spanish (Lynn). Of 
the 244 high schools reporting, a few may have omitted in their reports 
subjects which they teach. Subjects reported under one head by some 
schools may be placed under a different head by other schools. In numer- 
ous cases the foregoing subjects are optional. They are distributed in 
various ways among the courses of study. Probably most schools have 
physical exercises of some sort though only a few report that physical cult- 
ure is in the curriculum. In many schools, usually the smaller ones, the 
number of recitation periods required by the course of study is much larger 
than the number of periods the teaching force commands ; in many others, 
usually the larger schools, the reverse is true. For the time apportion- 
ments to the various subjects, as well as for the percentage distribution of 
time to the various groups, consult Mr. MacDonald^s report. Courses of 
study are determined by the local school boards and so naturally reflect the 
various local and special influences to which such boards are subject. 

LaboreUories. — Sixty-six high schools are reported as having good labora- 
toiy facilities for the study of science, 80 as having fiiir or limited facilities, 
and 98 as having poor or none. In view of the fact that high school labora- 
tories are comparatively recent in inception, the figures show a marked 
trend towards laboratoxy methods. This trend becomes more obvious when 
it is noted that the number of pupils reported to be in the 146 schools with 
good or passable laboratories is 27^99, while the number in the 98 schools 
with poor or no laboratories (usually none) is only 5,497. 



Libraries, — One hundred and thirty-eight high schools have libraries 
ranging in number of volumes from 100 to 7,500 ; 84 have libraries of less 
than 100 volumes each. TheFe are 25 high school libraries of more than 
1,000 volumes each, of which 5 have from 4,000 to 5,000 volumes. The pub- 
lic library, by giving special attention to the needs of the schools, has largely 
reduced the need for general school libraries. 

Belations to Higher InstittUions. — Mr. MacDonald^s report shows that 
244 high schools sent 374 graduates to the normal schools in 1896 and 526 
in 1897 ; 232 to high scientific schools in 1896 and 274 in 1897 ; 715 to the 
colleges in 1896 and 789 in 1897. The number of graduates sent to other 
high institutions is not given. The totals are 1,301 for 1896 and 1,589 for 
1897. These figures need to be slightly increased for high schools that 
failed to report. The raising of the standard of admission to the State nor- 
mal schools in 1896 has increased the interest of high school graduates in 
the training there given. 

Number of Qrades below the High School. — Of 244 high schools, 96, with 
6,757 pupils, are preceded by eight grades, or years, in the schools below ; 
146, with 26,385 pupils, by nine grades, and 2, with 191 pupils, by ten 
grades. Statistics indicate that where there are eight grades the high 
school membership is relatively larger than where there are nine, the total 
attendance upon the public schools relatively smaller (owing to the non- 
existence of a ninth grade), and the tendency to drop out of the high school 
more marked (owing to premature admission). 

Methods of Admission, — Pupils are examined in grammar school subjects 
for admission to the high school in 93 towns. They are admitted upon their 
grammar school record in 136 towns. Eleven towns report a mixed system, 
in which the grammar school record and examinations both figure. Four 
schools out of the 244 upon which this report is based do not return their 
plan. Probably in many towns where a system of promotion based on the 
school record is the only one reported, examinations are resorted to in 
special cases. 

Length of Schooling, — High schools are required by law to be kept 
forty weeks exclusive of vacations. If a required high school is kept less 
than thirty-six weeks, the legal penalty is forfeiture by the town of its 
share in the income of the school fund. Ot 244 schools reported 151 were 
kept forty weeks ; 11, thirty-nine weeks ; 31, thirty-eight weeks ; 2, thirty- 
seven weeks ; 39, thirty-six weeks ; and 10 either a less time or for no 
reported time. It should be noted in this connection that 70 towns maintain 
high schools though not required to do so. 

Sessions. — Of 244 high schools, 139 have single sessions (two each day) 
and 105 double sessions (one each day). The cities and larger towns 
generally adopt the single session plan. The single session is four hours 
long in 1 school, four and one half in 2 schools, four and three quarters in 3, 
five in 93, five and one quarter in 1, five and one half in 8, five and three 



quarters in 3 and six in 1. The double session is four and one half hours 
long in 1 school, four and three quarters in 1, five in 25 schools, five and 
one quarter in 8, five and one half in 23, five and three quarters in 5 and six 
in 24. The morning session is generally three hours long. 

Recitation Periods per Day. — Of 244 high schools, 34 have five recitation 
periods each day, 92 have six, 32 have seven, 31 have eight, 12 have nine, 14 
have ten, 14 have eleven, 12 have twelve and 3 have larger numbers. The 
larger numbers belong to schools that usually have but one teacher each. 

Outline of Massachusetts High School Development. — By a law of 1647 a 
grammar school (a college preparatory school) was required of every com- 
munity that had a hundred householders. In 1789, so^many towns had 
fallen away from the requirement that a law was passed requiring only 
towns of 200 householders to maintain the grammar school. This released 
120 towns from the obligations of the old law, leaving 110 towns out of 265 
in the State still subject to it. In the same year the school district system 
was authorized, making the school district and not the town the educational 
unit for most purposes. District spirit developed at the expense of town 
spirit The grammar school, which was the town school, suffered from 
the decline in town spirit and from the rise of the academies. In 1824, 
of 172 towns that should have been maintaining grammar schools, very few 
were doing so. The law was a dead letter. Accordingly the Legislature 
of that year exempted all towns whose population was under 5,000 from 
maintaining the grammar school, — 165 towns of the 172 just mentioned. 
In 1826, towns of 4,000 inhabitants were required to maintain a first grade 
high school (practically one with Greek) and towns of 500 families a second 
grade high school (practically one wiUiout Greek.) The requirement for 
towns of 500 families was shortly after repealed. In 1836, it was restored ; 
in 1840, repealed again ; and in 1848, restored again. In 1891, every town 
was ordered to provide free high school tuition ; if not in a high school 
its own, then in that of another town. To relieve certain towns from the 
hardship of this law, the State reimburses their expenditures for tuition. 
In 1838, of 43 towns required to maintain high schools only 14 were doing 
so. In 1852, there were 64 high schools ; in 1866, 156 ; in 1876, 216 ; in 
1886, 229 ; to-day, 261. In 1898 the Legislature abolished the distinction 
between first grade and second grade high schools and defined more fiilly 
the aims and scope of high school instruction. In 1886 evening high schools 
were authorized for places whose population exceeds 50,000. Nearly all 
the high schools are for both sexes and have been since 1826. 

8t€Ue Reimbursement of High School Tuition, — All towns whose valua- 
tion is less than $500,000 are entitled to State reimbursement for their high 
school tuition expenditures in other towns, provided they have no high 
school of their own. If they furnish some of the required high school 
instruction at home and the rest outside, they will be reimbursed for the 
latter. Children who attend outside high schools must first have gained 
the approval of their home committee to do so. 
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The law authorizing State reimbursement went into effect April 4, 1895. 
For 1895-96, the State reimbursed to 38 towns $3,873.05 for the tuition of 
143 pupils in 29 outside high schools, at an average annual rate of $31.05 
per pupil. For 1896-97, 43 towns were paid $6,121.72 for 219 pupils in 33 
schools, at the rate of $31.72 per pupil. For 1897-98, the figures will be 
larger. Seventy-two towns in 1897 had a valuation under $500,000 

With few exceptions the pupils from these assisted towns attend the bet- 
ter high schools of the State. 

The Law of 1898. — The high school must have at least one course of 
study four years long It must prepare pupils for State normal schools, 
high scientific institutions and colleges as well as for the purposes of gen- 
eral culture and training. It must keep forty weeks. Towns may provide 
for a part of the high school course in outside high schools. Towns with- 
out high schools of their own must pay for the tuition of properly qualified 
pupils in the high schools of other towns and may pay for their transpor- 
tation. To enable the lower grades to qualify their pupils better for the 
high school the minimum requirement of six months' schooling for towns 
under a population of 4,000 has been raised to eight months, the average 
for the State being nine months and three-tenths. 

Remarks. — The foregoing statistics show that the great majority of high 
school pupils are comfortably housed and have access to generous courses of 
study and approved methods of instruction. The outward signs of prosperity 
are numerous and impressive. The number of towns in which high school 
conditions are seriously beneath a fair standard should not mislead one. 
The number of pupils in these schools, however, is relatively small. When 
the attention is turned from data based on numbers of towns or schools to 
data based on numbers of pupils, the favorable showing which the facts 
make comes out in a truer light. The small schools, handicapped as they 
are, are nevertheless expressions of civic interest, pride and sacrifice. Many 
of them do work that can ill be spared. If conditions should permit them 
to concentrate their energies more fully on a good general course firamed 
for those who are going no higher, but which would be acceptable to the 
colleges, should any who take it desire to go higher, their burdens would 
be reduced and their value increased. In round numbers, there are 5,000 
pupils, or 13 per cent, of the high school enrolment, fitting for college, 
while there are 35,000, or 87 per cent., taking courses that do not properly 
connect with the college. The people have generously cooperated with 
the colleges for the sake of the 13 per cent, and even at the expense of 
the 87 per cent. The colleges should cooperate more freely with the people 
for the sake of the 87 per cent. All high schools would receive an uplift 
from such coiiperation, but none more than the small high schools. 

As to the high schools in general, it may be said that statistics tell only 
certain visible or measurable things about them ; they cannot directly touch 
the spirit and the efiiciency of their work. And yet it is safe to infer from 
the outward signs of prosperity some corresponding measure of inner 
efficiency, certainly enough to justify past effort in building up the high 
school system of the Commonwealth and new endeavor in making it still 
worthier of popular approval. 
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EXPRESSIONS FROM GREAT EDUCATORS- 



David Starr Jordan, President Leland Stanford Jr, University 
— The growth of individualism in education is the most promising 
feature in the social outlook of America today. It is worth while to 

be educated. 

» 

Charles W. Eliot^ President Harvard University — It is hard 
to say at what stage of education, from the primary grade to the 
final university grade, the individualization of instruction is most 
important. The truth is, that the principle applies with equal 
force all along the line. For the univ,ersity president, the school 
superintendent and the kindergartner alike it should be the steady 
aim and the central principle of educational policy ; and whoever 
understands the principle and its application in one grade under- 
stands them for all. 

William R. Harper^ President of Chicago University — Individ- 
ualism, co-ordination and association are the keynotes of future 
progress along educational lines. 

G. Stanley Hall, President Clark University — Now, if this tre- 
mendous school engine, in which everybody believes now with a 
catholic consensus of belief perhaps never before attained, is in the 
least degree tending to deteriorate mankind phjrsically, it is bad. 
Knowledge bought at the expense of health, which is wholeness or 
holiness itself in its highest aspect, is not worth what it costs. 
Health conditions all the highest joys of life, means full maturity, 
national prosperity. May we not reverently ask. What shall it profit 
a child if he gain the whole world of knowledge and lose his health, 
or what shall he give in exchange for his health ? 

From Hon, W. T, Harris, Commissioner of Education — I am 
glad to see that you are going so profoundly into this question of 
the graded schools. 

From Walter Z. Hervey, President of the Teachers^ College^ 
New York City — ^Your idea seems to me to be the newest planet in 
the pedagogical sky, and certainly brings to the front, in an 
extremely fresh and encouraging fashion, matters that have been 
ideals more or less far away to us all. Your work is certainly one of 
the most suggestive I have ever heard of. 



THE PROBLEM STATED. 



To our Principals and Teachers, collaborators in the upbuilding of the 
Schools of the City of Holyoke : 

A year of very pleasant work has passed, spent in the careful 
study of local needs and, I trust, in the establishment of conditions 
favoring future development and enrichment of work. I am under 
deep obligations to the earnest and faithful workers who have done 
so much to carry into effect the wishes of the office. With appre- 
ciation and realization of this worthy assistance, which is the best 
vouchsafe for the future, I feel we are now ready for the next step 
in the development of plans, and that is to center the energies of 
the year around the great enriching purpose of trying to discover 
ways and means better adapted to the conservation of the personal 
interests of each and every child. 

This, then, is the problem of the year : How shall we better 
know the individual child ; and, knowing him, better surround him 
with opportunities proportionate to his needs ? We all love and 
honor the public schools, but no one can question that they have 
been over-mechanical in their dealings with children. They have 
not granted the individual that free, unlimited opportunity to which 
he is entitled. Mass instruction and uniform requirements have 
been the banes of the past ; greater opportunity for the individual 
must be the keynote of the future. Instruction can never be 



truly scientific until the child, and not the class, is the unit of con- 
sideration. 

Doubtless, great things have been accomplished in the past ; 
but we live in a day of intelligent child study, and the plans of the 
past will not do for the purposes of the future. We must find our 
way to better things in education ; and this means that we must 
study books not the less, but children more ; and finding, as the 
result of our study, needs hitherto unrecognized, we must depart 
from the traditional practices of schools in-so-far as such needs 
may demand. Just where this will lead us matters not, so long as 
we follow the clearly-defined better interests of the children, taking 
no step faster than is justified by investigations purely scientific. 

The problem that we set ourselves is no little one, for each 
child is a problem in himself and, as President Hall well puts 
it, " has a personality which is absolutely unique." Much has been 
done in the past to improve on existing methods, but the prob- 
lem is one which does not stay solved. No last year's work will 
answer for this year's purposes. No treatment of one child will meet 
perfectly the needs of another. What we need is the breathing 
upon us of the scientific spirit, the consecration of ourselves to the 
discovery of what is best for each child, and then to attempt that 
which will best conserve his interests. Living in an atmosphere of 
this kind, we will reach only one kind of results, and these will 
enrich and render happy the children committed to our care. Then 
we shall cease to be merely teachers : we shall be educators. We 
tnay make mistakes ; but they will not be so great as the violence 
we now do by blighting promising lives by the curse of uniformity. 

What the schools of the superintendent elsewhere may have 
done in this particular can count for nothing, excepting perhaps 
suggestion. We must approach this subject anew and in a greater 
way. Let us carefully avoid what may be called a method or we 
will be blind to discovery. We need to be original workers ; and 



the original worker must have each his own method — ^not a crystal- 
ized manner of procedure, but a flexible plan that varies and 
adapts itself to the individual needs of individual children. 

Centralizing, then, the energies of two hundred teachers upon 
this one great thought of discovering something better than the 
closely graded school ; meeting each other with exchange of sug- 
gestions and conference as to best results, we will gradually, not 
hastily, come to the practice of better things in the enrichment of 
child life. This calls for time. We must proceed slowly, departing 
from customary methods no faster than we see a clearly-defined 
course. Little by little we will find our way to higher ground, and, 
in the course of years, do our part, perhaps, toward building a 
school system in 'Which, Dr. Winship says, '^seventeen millions of 
school children are interested." 

The superintendent does not wish to outline or shape the 
details of school-room methods. These must be left to each teach- 
er's originality. But there are certain great principles in central 
policy which should underlie all individual operations. These are 
stated or indicated in the following discussion : 

THE ETHICAL BASIS OF THE SCHOOL. 

As President Z . X. Snyder so well expresses it, ''The highest 
aim of all education is the development of spiritual power." Cer- 
tainly we cannot be too careful concerning the atmosphere in which 
the children live, the heart-shine that lights their way, the self- 
control taught, and the motives actuating to study. Without stop- 
ping to discuss this here, reference is made to the superintendent's 
little monograph entitled ''The Ethics of the Public Schools," 
published in the Educational Review of February, 1896, and in the 
Advance in Education^ April, 1896, and also issued last year in 
booklet form ; also to the manual on " Motives," issued by the 
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superintendent while in charge of the Los Angeles schools. It is 
very much desired that these publications should indicate the gov- 
ernmental policy of the Holyoke schools. 

THE DOCTRINE OF INTEREST. 

The only sure way to reach a pupil, or to make him a student, 
is through his heart. The study pursued without interest is largely 
profitless. Indeed, it is doubtful if any scholar ever rose to great 
things in life without the impulse that comes from interest. The 
day was when it was thought results could be reached through com- 
pulsion ; but that day should be far in the past. There is in every 
child a divine spark of interest which can and should be kindled 
into a living flame. We need to approach the child defective in 
interest as the physician does his sick patient, trying this remedy 
and that remedy until something is found which leads to life. 
Teaching can not be called scientific until such is the case. Truth 
is so many-sided that some phase of it, if properly presented, will 
reach the boy or girl who needs to be awakened. Our inspiration- 
less pupils, our so-called dullards and dunces, need somebody to 
set the machinery of their lives into operation. To do this is 
teaching. 

So, in the education of a child, the first thing to be arrived at 

is interest. The teacher, if necessary, can afford to sacrifice 

almost everything else in order to have interest first get its grip on 

the heart of the child. With a live interest developed, the child is 

. more than half educated. 

For suggestive readings along this line the teachers are referred 
to the writings of Francis W. Parker, Charles DeGarmo, Charles 
McMurry, Frank McMurry, Elmer E. Brown, S. T. Button, George 
P. Brown, and particularly to " The Year Book of the Herbartian 
Club." There is saving grace in the doctrine of interest. 
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Teachers are requested to collect all available data, past and 
present, concerning pupils defective in interest, to keep a careful 
record of all procedure and results, remembering that the school 
stands charged with the solution of these cases, just as much as the 
physician who assumes the healing of the sick. 

HABITS OF STUDY. 

Few pupils know how to study. As a rule the teacher's time 
is spent in the hearing of recitations, which should be really a very 
secondary part of the work. Economy demands that the pupil 
shaU be trained to systematic, concentrated effort. The purposes 
of the school are not accomplished by information cram, but by 
training the pupils to studious, effective habits. To this end the 
pupil needs the inspiration and direction of the teacher during 
study time. When one thinks how small is the fragment of the 
teacher's time the child gets from the plan when the teacher's entire 
time is spent in hearing class recitations, the need of laboratory 
methods and of " learning by the doing " is patent. 

HOURS OF STUDY. 

To avoid desultory habits there is due the pupil the opportunity 
for quiet, undisturbed study in the presence and under the di- 
rection of the teacher. Investigations so far made have already 
shown that pupils spend too much time upon the so-called " prepa- 
ration of lessons," largely because the recitation has had all the 
teacher's time and the study period little. The superintendent is 
so convinced, by actual trial involving the experience of several 
thousands of pupils, that all the work contemplated in the plans of 
the best schools can be accomplished in the legitimate hours of 
session, that he wishes to discourage all technical study outside of 



school This does not refer to spontaneous literary, scientific and 
other work which may be the outgrowth of schoolroom suggestions ; 
but it does include all lessons prepared on requirement Abolish- 
ing abnormal demands upon the pupil, relying on growing interest^ 
better health, laboratory methods and better direction of work, we 
can reach results where abundant gains will more than compensate 
for the small losses which may appear. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the environments of our old 
high school building, forcing on us inadequate room, short periods 
and other inconveniences, will make it impossible to avoid home 
study for the present How much we need the speedy completion 
of our magnificent new building no one can realize without knowl- 
edge of the full plans ready for the improvement of the high schooL 

THE PROGRAM. 

Teachers are encouraged to the presentation of longer periods 
of work for each study, always observing this rule, nttfcr I0 pass ^t 
point of Hve^ vigorous^ intertsied aUention. The breaking up the 
child's time into so many small fragments leads to dissipation of 
energy and inspirationless work. A child never plays in this way, 
and the way a child maintains interest in play will safely indicate 
how he may maintain interest in study. First we should aim at 
interest, then to follow this awakened interest until the pupil has got 
something. If the child has no interest, the short period of work 
is far too long. 

The utilijsation of longer periods of study means that all the 
work of school cannot be covered in any one day. What of that? 
Tomorrow will present some opportunity. The capable teacher will 
see ahead the work she should approximately accomplish, say in a 
week's time, and make one day corrective of past deficits. Except- 
ing where the work is departmental or concerns the time of 



istSy the flexible program has decided advantages over the fixed and 
crysCaiized one. Let us avoid the mtckanUal^ av^id tki mafhanua/, 
itt every way we can. 

INDIVIDUATION. 

The nearer we can approach the individual child in instruction 
the better. Here, then, is the problem, ever repeated, ever new ; 
differentiated as greatly as human mind itself. Only the most 
general presentation of ways and means to its solution can be here 
given. Similarity in results is not desirable ; uniformity in method 
violates all natural and spiritual law. 

The best opportunity for studying the characteristic needs of 
each worker and of affording the specific training needed in such 
individual case is probably presented by the laboratory plan. Here 
the time ordinarily given to the two older exercises, the prepara- 
tion of lessons and the recitation, is merged into one continuous 
period for the pupil's work, to be spent in advance work or in the 
presentation of results, as the teacher may find best, but with no 
arbitrary assignment. Excepting in general discussion, which has 
its place at times, the period is one of quiet, favorable to the doing 
of work. The presentation of abundant subject and material mat- 
ter is the first duty of the teacher. Added to this she becomes the 
omnipresent, inspiring director of the children's endeavors, some- 
times sitting in seat, or at blackboard, with them as individuals ; 
sometimes meeting them in ever-changing groups ; sometimes con- 
ducting a class exercise. The checking up against non-perform- 
ance of work is really a very unimportant part of a teacher's duty. 
Give pupils abundant subject matter, opportunity to {^ogress 
according to individual needs and the teacher's sunshiny presence, 
and the question of results will take care of itself. 

Underlying the plan should be the following general pro- 
visions ! 
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1. The placing each worker where he can get the greatest 
good to himselfl If a pupil enters a month or so late, do not place 
him in a lower class ; let him begin at his own point of need. If a 
pupil has not been promoted, do not cause him to repeat the past 
year's work. There really should never be a case erf non-promo- 
tion. The pupil may remain in a room of greater convenience to 
his work, but all of his work should be stronger and progressive. 
Avoid working over dead matter. If a pupil is old in years be- 
yond his school ability, do not class him with little children, but 
place him in an older section and give special help. If a pupil is 
sick temporarily or for longer time, lighten his work accordingly. 

2. Give opportunity for each worker to do all he can and to 
progress at speed best adapted to his strength. Require that 
each step shall be satisfactory before there can be any passing on. 
This virtually substitutes daily promotion for that which ordi- 
narily comes at long intervals. If one pupil can do twice or three 
times as much work as another, let him do it. If another pupil is 
slow and untrained in thought, let him stay with a piece of work 
until it is thoroughly his own. One step at a time ; but let that 
step be so well taken that it needs no repetition and becomes a 
source of conscious strength to the pupil in all his after-work. If a 
pupil for physiological reason cannot carry the full work of the 
school, let him take all he can do well The general interests of the 
class should never be permitted to do violence to the welfare of a 
single child. 

3. For the performance of work rely on correct motive, 
developing interest and training how to study. For a time the 
results may not look so well, but the thought of the school should 
be the trained, self-reliant, independent and capable worker rather 
than quantity of subject matter. 

To whatever extent the foregoing suggestions may be service- 
able is a matter for each individual teacher to decide. We must 



hold fast all that is best in older methods ; we must supplement with 
the best of the new. The superintendent prizes individuality in 
the teacher as well as in the child. All he wishes to bring is a great 
thought where improvement is vitally needed, and to suggest cer- 
tain steps that may lead to greater accommodation of the interests 
of children and enrichment of school results. Just to what extent 
any teacher may adopt this or that method, elsewhere serviceable, is 
very unimportant. We need to place under tribute everything that 
is best, and, studying the child, to apply something of this and 
something of that wherever it may be of value. Some teachers will 
accomplish the best results dealing with children individually; 
others in groups ; others still by methods more nearly those of the 
class; others by a combination of all. It matters not which, so 
long as the great underlying thought is ** How shall I do most for 
this pupil as an individual ? How shall I so plan and do for him as 
if he were my child ? " 

For the higher purposes involved in this statement, the follow- 
ing writings will be valuable and suggestive : 

The SuperintendenV s Inaugural Address^ August 28, 1896, pub- 
lished in Annual Report. 

Working Directions, of the Pueblo Public Schools, given by P. 
W. Search, Superintendent, in 1892. ^ (Now out of print.) 

Individual Teaching, by P. W. Search, Educational Review , 

February, 1894. 
Manual No. Three, of the Los Angeles Public Schools, issued by 

P. W. Search, Superintendent, in 1895. 

The Individual in Mass Education, a monograph by P. W. Search. 

Laboratory Methods in Mathematics, by Mrs. A. R. Hornbrook. 
Published by the American Book Company. 

A Study of Peculiar and Exceptional Children, by E. W. Bohan- 
non. The Pedagogical Seminary, October, 8197. 

Individual Teaching in Mathematics, by Wallace E. Mason, in 
last number of the New England Journal of Education, 
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The Lock'Step of the Public Schools ^ by Superintendent Shearer, 

in the Atlantic Monthly , May, 1897. 
Tlie Cambridge Plan, See Cambridge Manual 
Lectures and Writings on Individualism, by President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University, President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University, President W. R. Harper of Chicago Univer- 
sity, and President Charles H. Keyes of Throop Polytechnic 
Institute (now Principal of the Holyoke High School). 

Also to the following articles published in The Advance in 
Education:^ 

Editorials, by P. W. Search. 

The Care and Culture of Men, by President David Starr Jordan. 

Because They Seeing See Not, by Prof. J. T. Draper. 

How I Teach Latin and Greek, by Ida Brock Haslup, 

A Class in Geometry^ by Mrs. A. R. Hornbrook. 

English Made Delightful, by Margaret Turner. 

The Laboratory Method in History, by Mary E. Wilder. 

Laboratory Methods in Mathematics, by Charles W. Lewis. 

Individualism in Primary Grades, by Agnes Elliott. 

Indizfidualism in Primary Grades, by W. F. Bliss. 

The Pueblo Plan, by J. B. McChesney. 

A Conservative Estimate, by Davis H Forsythe. 

RECORDS AND REPORTS. 

As will be inferred from the discussion on ethics, the superin- 
tendent desires to avoid all use of mechanical markings. This does 
not mean that no records should be kept, but preferably such 



* The Advance in Education, a magazine devoted to Individual- 
ism in Education, was discontinued temporarily because of the edi- 
tor's change of residence from Los Angeles to Holyoke. Since then 
the amount of work devolving on the superintendent has made renew- 
al of publication, at least for the time, impossible. 
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records should refer to subjects or sections of work satisfactorily 
covered, and for which complete credit is given. A piece of work 
once done should be well done, and, accepted, should have its per- 
manent record. 

Once per term, excepting in primary grades, a sheet of credits 
will be given to the pupil, a duplicate of which will remain on file 
in the school. This sheet of credits will refer to subjects covered, 
and will be the basis of the pupil's advancement, and also of his 
transfer to other schools, admitting him without loss, no matter 
how different the gradation may be. 

THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 

For the year the following departments of child study are 
requested : 

1. The Study of the Interests of Children^ involving their likes 
and dislikes in study and particularly the results of definite 
attempts to find our way to the interests of the individual child. 

2. The Study of Exceptional Children, including particularly 
all defective, {a) physically, {b) mentally, {c) morally. 

3. The Study of the Differences in Working Ability of Pupils. 
Teachers are requested to keep comparative records showing the 
rates of subject progress made by different pupils when given 
opportunity for unlimited advancement under normal circumstances. 

4. The Child'* s Life Book, A beginning will be made in this 
particular, whereby there may gradually accumulate a card index 
record of all obtainable information entering into the child's life, 
including health record, interest record, advancement records, etc. 

It should be definitely understood that these studies and col- 
lections are not intended for the plotting of curves and tabulation of 
general results, but for purposes affecting the scientific training of 
the individual child. 
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Teachers are also encouraged to lend generous assistance to 
the work of Clark University and the Westfield State Normal School 
in the gathering of information along the lines of child study for 
more general purposes. 

For philosophic help along the lines of child-study, reference 
is made to The Pedagogical Seminary^ G. Stanley Hall, editor; 
Studies of Children^ Earl Barnes, editor ; The Child-Study Monthly, 

IN CONCLUSION. 

With this statement of general policy we are now entering on a 
great work of vital importance to the children of our schools, and 
perhaps also of very much wider usefulness It should be distinctly 
understood that the superintendent does not mean individual isola- 
tion, but flexibility in mechanism, recognition of higher motives, 
accommodation to individual needs, and rich, versatile opportunity 
for individual advancement. The method used is a very unim- 
portant general matter and must be absolutely the teacher's. 
However, the superintendent, for purposes of mutual help, is 
desirous of frequent conferences with the teachers, and in addition 
to regular visits will reserve the daily hour 4 to 5 o'clock for such 
consultation. 

This litde manual of suggestions will be supplemented by 
talks and other issues which it is hoped will be helpful. 

With earnest appreciation of the good work already done and 
of the promise of the outworking of better plans as the result of the 
united endeavor of many workers, I have the honor to subscribe 
• myself. 

Very sincerely yours and the children's, 

P. W. SEARCH, Superintendent. 
August 30^ iSgj. 



WHAT IS INDIVIDUALISM IN EDUCATION ? 



Reprint Editorial by P. W. Search from 
Tlie Advance in Education. 

No one observant of educational practices in the United States 
can question the statement that the trend of school and college 
policies has been to consider primarily the masses and to recognize 
the individual only so far as he could find place in general plans. 
This has arisen largely from an over-development of the graded 
system. It is so much easier to handle numbers with fixed and 
arbitrary requirements, and to conduct the work of many by pre- 
sentation of uniform opportunity, that teachers have mistaken 
mechanical excellence for proper school provision, and have uncon- 
sciously substituted dead forms and impeded advancement for life, 
progress and versatility. 

Doubtless there are advantages in gradation when determined 
on a basis consistent with the purpose of schools, which is to give 
for the least expenditure of time the most enriching opportunity 
toward a liberal education. But school men have permitted their 
practices to drift beyond a point where gradation ceases to be a 
virtue. Courses of study have been built with fixed time-ratios. 
A definite number of years has been assigned for the covering of 
the course, wherein it is easy to lose a year, but infinitely more dif- 
ficult to gain or recover one. The opportunity to enroll, or to 
begin a subject of study, has been at the convenience of the school. 
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Pupils have been massed into classes with meagre chance to make- 
special advancement. The assignment of work has been based 
upon the false hypothesis that the best results obtain from consid- 
ering the student as an impersonal being, whose highest interests 
can be conserved by conformity to a type. The worker has been 
driven to extraneous hours of study by the apathetic wfdting char- 
acteristic of the unscientific recitation. There has been no recog- 
nition of differences in physical condition, intellectual ability, or 
personal environments. Adolescence and the results of medical 
findings have counted for nothing in the execution of plans. In 
brief, uniformity, violating every principle of God and nature, has 
impoverished schools and colleges by denying the individual that 
free, versatile opportunity for advancement which is the ideal of the 
American republic. 

Id view of this manifest tendency toward mechanical excellence 
there has arisen here and there throughout the land a school of 
educators, who, loving the work of the school-room as much as any 
devotee of traditional teaching, have found in Individualism a sym- 
metrical half, which, wedded to the essential principles of intelligent 
gradation, makes the school a perfect whole. 

Now, IVkai is Individualism? Certainly it is nothing new 
excepting in application. Individualism was the dominant practice 
in Grecian education, and all along the line of the history of peda- 
gogy has repeatedly reasserted itself. Pestalozzi gave expression to 
its immortal principle when he said, ''The individuality of the child 
is sacred" ; and the modem university, with its growing laboratory 
method and the ingrafted principles of the German seminar, has met 
the kindergarten half way in contribution of the same idea. As far 
as the public schools are concerned, it has seemed a lofty ideal of 
impossible reach, and which few teachers have taken the trouble to 
adapt and apply ; but which assuredly has its place therein, if there 
is such a thing as educational unity. 



Pedagogically speaking, Individualism is a doctrine that holds 
the school is for the child ; that in the boilding of school plans he 
must be regarded as a personal being entitled to recognized rights, 
privileges and opportunities ; and that nothing in mass interests 
must stand in the way of the most healthy play of self-activity and the 
most liberal opportunity for individual advancement. As a worker 
he must be placed where he can get the greatest good to himself, 
without the possibility of discouragement from lifeless reviews, apa- 
thetic watting, repetition of work, or non-promotion. There must 
be no possibility of a backward step and no idle waiting for others 
to catch up. Each day must present opportunity for unlimited ad* 
vancement ; and no absence because of sickness or home necessity 
shall disqualify the worker from taking up the work at the immedi- 
ate point of interruption. He must be trained as a self*opeiating, 
self-reliant, independent worker. To him the teacher can be noth- 
ing more than durector and inspiring friend; there must be no 
opportunity to lean on others ; he must do the work for himself. 
There must be liberal recognition of differences in physical condi- 
tions of persons and person, of differentiation in creative mind, and 
in environments of life which do not condition all workers equal- 
ly. There must be absolute removal of all pressurei over-tension 
asd fake incentive, and reliance upon correct motive, spontaneity 
and determining choice for the performance of work. There must 
be opportunity to rise to the mountain tops of endeavor, to special- 
ize along the lines of Nature's endowment, to become a creator 
through creative work, and to grow strong and stronger physically, 
intelligently, and morally, by the doing of work according to the 
plan of divine economy. Such is the tentative -position held by 
Individualism, and with such statement of life-giving, expansive 
economy it appeals for incorporation into the policy of schools, 
from the kindergarten to the university. 

For the clearer understanding and applicability of these pria- 
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ciples, let us consider a few representative cases, common to the 
experience of every school teacher. 

Suppose a boy appears, to enter school a month or two after 
the opening of the year or semester. Shall he be met by the state- 
ment that if he had enrolled at the beginning of the term he might 
have entered such a class, but now that class has passed over the 
beginners' drill and so he must be placed in a lower grade, the 
school losing for him a semester or year, when in fact he was late 
only a month or two. Suppose a child, perhaps of a Methodist 
minister or other cosmopolitan, comes from another school. Shall 
he lose a part of his life because of the difference in mechanical 
gradations? Suppose a pupil is sick. Shall he be pressed equally 
hard on his sick day ; or, if long absent because of protracted sick- 
ness, shall he have the same work as others during convalescence, 
and indeed double work, in order to make up losses as well as keep 
up with his mates ? Suppose a big pupil, with little or no school- 
ing, suddenly inspired to attend school, appears. Shall he be dis- 
couraged by being placed with those of like attainments, or with 
others who will laugh at his inferiority ? No ; in all of these cases 
the school must meet the worker at the door of personal necessities. 
It should be the glory of the public school and the college that no 
loss or discouragement can be to those who once cross the thresh- 
old of the student's life. 

Again, suppose one pupil can do three times as much work as 
another. Shall this child be held back because the work must be 
planned for the average of ability? Shall he, coming to the class 
qualified to pass on, be discouraged by the oft-repeated statement 
that the lesson, already scant in its assignment, must be taken over 
again? Shall ambition or the desire to gratify self-sacrificing ones 
at home, meet this blight of ardor and determination? Or, sup- 
pose the pupil is at the foot of the class. Shall he be hurried 
unnaturially and prematurely into difficulties he does not understand. 
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to be an uninspired, inert drag, encouraged to dishonest practice 
and loss of confidence, and discouraged from the continuation of 
school life? Shall he be regarded as a dullard and a dunce, when 
the chances are he is simply misfitted and misunderstood, and 
under a brisded exterior hides a desire for improvement that finds 
nothing upon which to feed in the labyrinth of difficulties into which 
he has been unjustly introduced ? Shall this be to him his oppor- 
tunity to estimate the delights of learning and the promise of good 
things further on ? Or, suppose he represents the mean between 
these two ever-present extremes. Shall his time be wasted by the 
class method where he learns skill in looking the teacher squarely 
in the eye without hearing a word she says, and how to calculate 
his turn in recitation and need of attention or preparation accord- 
ingly? Or, supppose the pupil has a growing special interest in 
some favorite line of work. Shall the curse of uniformity check 
and repress this assertion of genius, in order that the product of 
the school may be a symmetrical nonentity? Shall the student 
actuated to some great purpose in life be compelled to climb all the 
foothills of knowledge before he can center his energies upon the 
great mountain that is to lift him above the average of man ? No ; 
in all of these cases the school must be the open avenue to the most 
versatile and unlimited opportunity. No teacher will ever appreciate 
how measureless are the differences in creative mind until artificial 
restraint gives place to carefully directed opportunity. Can time 
be saved in the accomplishment of the usual course of study ? Can 
the course of study be enriched without extension of time ? Can 
boys and girls be held to the school who would otherwise drop by 
the wayside and disappear, because the work does not fit their cases ? 
Can more pupils be inspired for higher education and that training 
which multiplies a hundredfold the power of man to accomplish ? 
If any one, or all, of these things can be done, then it is criminal 
not to do it. 
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But What are the methods of Jndwidualismf It may be said 
they are largely the contribution of the manual training school, 
where the ordinary class method early gave place to carefully directed 
self-activity. They are also the direct product of the teachings of 
Agassiz, who still lives in the laboratory method of which he was 
the inspiration. Much has been gained by anticipation from the 
true university and the seminary methods, which careful planning 
has adapted with rich results to the province of the secondary 
schools. The kindergarten has contributed its genial spirit, the 
artist's studio its masterly direction, the library its quiet study, the 
psychological laboratory its findings ; and from the physical gymna- 
sium has come the suggestion that scientific instruction calls for 
individual adaptation to individval needs. Beyond all these. Indi- 
vidualism is the twin sister of Child-Study. It is difficult to see 
how any teacher can be an intelligent student of the living child 
without being led to the recognition of the necessity for individual 
training. Certainly, no one can so intelligently study the child as 
the teacher who, approaching the pupil on his individual side, knows 
all his strengths and weaknesses, his inheritance and tendencies, 
likes and dislikes, and adapts the work with reference to certain 
specific and desired results. 

Individualism is not a return to the old-time ungraded school, 
as some unacquainted with the work have described it, but it is 
the conjoint contribution of manual training, science teaching, 
the seminary method, the kindergarten, the physical gymnasium and 
child study. It may in fact be called, so far as the elementary 
school is concerned. Applied Child-Study. Old though it may be 
in original suggestion, it comes rich in adaptation from all modern 
methods from the kindergarten to the university, and hence is en- 
titled to its place as the highest form of scientific instruction. 

As has been said, it is not a return to the cruder methods of 
the ungraded school ; although it would be interesting to ascertain 
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"tirhidi has proportionately given the greater impulse toward, higher 
education, the crude ungraded school with its weaker teacher, but 
ever-present premium upon self-reliant, independent work ; or the 
modem city school, with its product of uninspired weaklings, who 
graduated upon capacity must needs spend two or three transition 
years before they can ascertain the direction of their inclinations 
and readjust themselves to the business of beginning life. Individ- 
ualism is not inconsistent with true gradation, although it cannot be 
started running and allowed to continue by gravity or momentum. 
It needs adjustment, adaptation and conservation at every point of 
the line. 

Individualism is not a species of solitaiy confinement, where 
the student learns only that with which he comes in contact, with 
no opportunity for oral expression. True, it emphasizes the neces- 
sity for concentration, personal investigation and persistent inde- 
pendent prosecution of work, under circumstances of undisturbed 
opportunity ; but inclination and ability to personally grapple with 
knotty problems have some compensation. It relegates the time- 
•consuming general recitation to the background and gives the pupil 
a chance to do some work, and grow strong in the doing. It sub- 
stitutes the teacher for the instructor, training for cram, activity 
for passivity, inspiration for requirement, present critical judgment 
for post-mortem examination. There is infinitely better opportun- 
ity for oral expression, just as better language is the direct conse- 
quence of better thought Difficulty in reading lies not so much in 
inability to interpret as in defective mental grasp. The stammer- 
ing child lacks in continuity of thought, or the possession of some- 
thing to say. Water cannot be pumped from a dry well ; neither 
<:an a child, trained to rely upon the few who usually do the work 
of a class, become eloquent over a disguise of ignorance. The best 
way to cultivate expression is by the culture of thought Beyond 
this. Individualism does not shut up the learner to his own narrow 
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findings. Far, far from its spirit is the thought of bringing up the 
child by himself. ** Education for a man makes all the world his 
field ; the lack of it, a field his world." He who is in command of 
himself, best knows how to place all about him under tribute. 
There are studies which call for discussion, and they should have it ; 
but in such interchange no one is so well qualified to speak, or is 
so compensatingly heard, as he who comes fresh from the laboratory 
of persona] investigation. This is the germ of the seminar method, 
of enriching value to even the lower grade schools. Individualism 
does not rule out all class exercise. Indeed, even a class exercise 
becomes a form of individual instruction when it is so shaped that 
it perfectly meets the needs of every individual case, which, how- 
ever, is a practice seldom seen. Class exercises, lectures, general 
drills, recitations and examinations all have their values, but their 
places must never be primary in the conduct of schools. 

Individualism is often spoken of as a method of individual 
instruction, when it is more properly individual training, with unlim- 
ited opportunity for individual study and advancement ; in the pro- 
motion of which, individual instruction plays an important part. It 
can not be called a method, although it has its methods ; for a 
method is of mechanical nature and some fixity in procedure, while 
the entire conduct of a school of Individualism takes its character 
from widely diversified personalities, subjects and circumstances. 
It is rather a spirit of unlimited freedom — a great throbbing, vital- 
izing principle — a doctrine which holds the best, the soundest, the 
most productive education for the masses is that which begins with 
the individual, presenting the richest, most versatile opportunity 
for making of himself the highest kind of a unit for the upbuilding 
of society. 
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The plan of accrediting Secondary Schools gives ex- 
pression to the close relation between them and the Uni- 
versity in a matter of common concern. The University of 
California regards it as an important part of its public 
dnty^ to propose and encourage good standards in secondary 
education. 

In its external or official aspect, the relation is one 
upon 'which each school enters voluntarily. But a certain 
constraint is exerted locally by the patrons of each 
school, to merit, and maintain unimpaired, the recognition 
of excellence implied in placing it upon the annual list. 
It has been- kept steadily in view at the University, that 
such constraint to seek its endorsement will be a strong 
and healthful influence, in proportion as the standards of 
the University are high, and its judgments are impartial 
as well as intelligent. The committee to which is entrusted 
the sifting of all matters connected with the schools is 
large enough to represent every interest, and to secure 
reasonable balance in its recommendations. 

The geography of California puts real difficulties in the 
way of comprehensive inspection of our high-schools. 

* This circular has been drawn up by the Schools Committee of the University. It is 
desicned to give information which is frequently asked for, concerninc the ideas under- 
lyinc the Accrediting System, and the lines which the recommendationa of the Committee 
follow. 



But the results already evident establish the value to the 
State of this contact between the University and the schools. 
The intention has been throughout to make the policy of 
the University flexible in its adjustment to the situation, 
rather than rigid; and to modify details of execution where 
the development of the plan has indicated that as desir- 
able. If the essential purpose of the contact is held clearly 
in mind, further improvement in procedure may be relied 
upon to grow out of experience. 

It is true that the plan operates to secure a permanent 
constituency^ for the University, of students prepared to 
enter upon its work. But the unswerving aim has been, 
so to shape the policy and the procedure under it, that 
beneficial influences might affect the entire school in every 
instance. The scope of the questions raised therefore in- 
cludes the larger number of pupils whose education does 
not extend beyond the secondary stage, as well as the 
smaller number who finally attend the University. This 
conscious purpose has defined itself more clearly and 
strongly during the past ten years. And thus it has come 
to be regarded almost as an incidental matter, that recom- 
mended graduates of accredited schools are relieved (in 
whole or in part) from entrance-examinations at the 
University; though, of course, this privilege to be obtained 
for their graduates acts as one incitement to the schools 
to secure accrediting. 

In its essence, and from the beginning, the plan has 
been conceived as one of cooperation. Broadly stated, the 
common motive and interest are, that California should 
develop a system of strong, progressive schools, in whose 
organization there may be realized to the full the fruits of 
modem international discussion upon questions of universal 
importance in education. 

The University and the schools supplement each other. 
On the one hand a uniform, broadened judgment has been 
applied, whose general effect has been to revise local stand- 
ards, and counteract the drawbacks of isolation. The 



schools, on the other hand, in the aggregate and individu- 
ally, have presented the local conditions which may rightly 
modify in application the suggestions received from experi- 
ence elsewhere. There can be no doubt that a distinct 
benefit has accrued from the union of these elements, in 
that the pace for advancement has thus been set under 
regulation of any tendency to make undue requirements. 

In this process of bringing about a just balance, the 
older and more fully-developed schools have naturally exer- 
cised the strongest positive influence. It may easily be 
foreseen that the experience gathered in well-established 
schools will be a factor of continually increasing weight in 
the consultations upon secondary education. To perceive 
this, we need but observe the course of events in other 
countries, where the principals of great secondary schools 
can speak with conceded authority within their own sphere. 

The profession of teaching in this State now includes 
an increasing number of college graduates. They work 
under conditions improved in many respects, which render 
the calling more congenial, and lead to its permanent 
adoption. The accumulated result of intelligent study 
given to professional problems by such teachers will inevit- 
ably make its own way to recognition. 

But the fuller introduction of these factors must be 
accompanied by heavier incidence of responsibility upon the 
schools. With more widespread knowledge of the data 
already yielded by experience, there will be less excuse for 
teachers or schools in repeating for themselves the long 
series of trials, errors, and corrections, by which good 
traditions have been built up. That is, principals and 
teachers may be expected to occupy intelligently the terri- 
tory which is redeemed from debate and experiment. 

The demands made upon a school before it is entered 
upon the accredited list may with propriety be greater now 
than they were ten years ago. In saying this, the thought 
is not so much that the requirement for matriculation at 
the University shows increase. Nor even that stricter 
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interpretation in terms of actual standards may be given 
to the same printed statements. The grounds for the 
advance are seen rather in the fuller supply of qualified 
teachers; the more widely-diffused acquaintance with stand- 
ards in the several subjects; and the greater number of 
good models to imitate among the schools themselves. 

On the other hand, too, University examiners will be 
fitted for the best exercise of their function, in proportion 
as they add in greater measure to their command of the 
subject-matter in their own departments, the further quaU- 
fication of familiarity with the scope of elementary teach- 
ing, and the pedagogic problems presented in secondary 
education. 

The present situation is in no respect a stationary one. 
The average school is expected to move steadily upwards 
towards the level already attained by the best. And the 
plan of annual supervision by the University may be 
maintained with profit, until its relaxation shall be justified 
by a general condition of excellence and stability among: 
the high-schools of the State. 

In California it has been thought best that strong 
emphasis should be laid upon securing systematic instruc- 
tion, continued through the entire period covered by the 
high-school program, and made the best attainable at each 
stage. The results of examinations upon a single set of 
papers sent to the schools from any center are apt to be 
capricious and inconclusive, because the conditions are 
unavoidably artificial. Hence the University has with very 
distinct purpose depai-ted altogether from the scheme of 
"Local Examinations" as developed in England, and fol- 
lowed by some institutions in this country. 

The list of Accredited Schools published in the Univer- 
sity Register every year does indeed show the status of the 
class graduated from each school in that year. But it 
rea<}hes this end by putting together the items of record 
gathered as the class has been under observation in the 
school from the first year to the last, and allowing credit 



for every piece of good work in every year. A premium 
is set upon sustained effort, and integrated result, as 
regards both school and pupils. 

Questions are of course put to the pupils at the times 
when the school is visited, as an element in studying the 
teacher's method with his classes. But these are chiefly 
oral, and have for their object to ascertain the quality of 
the teaching, not to probe the knowledge of the pupils 
severally. In fact, the University does not intend to pass 
judgment upon individual graduates, But having approved 
the standards of the school, on the basis of visits by 
examiners, and consideration of the teaching, the course of 
study, and the attainment of the pupils, it leaves the 
principal to apply them, and accepts his recommendations 
without further question. There is here a consistent 
maintenance of the cooperative idea. The main concern 
of the University being to encourage a wide comparative 
view of the standards that may reasonably be reached in 
secondary schools, and to apply its own tests by aiinual 
inspection, to the schools as unified organizations. 

The University has an indirect check upon the princi- 
paPs exercise of his freedom in applying the standards to 
individuals. This is found in the performance of his 
recommended graduates who pass into the University . A 
close scrutiny of such data shows no general indication 
that the responsibility is too lightly regarded. In most 
eases, severer conditions are enforced by the school in 
recommending for entrance to the University than in 
granting its own diploma. 

Because so great a weight is held to attach to the pupils' 
performance, term by term, it is important that the Univer- 
sity endorsement should not rest upon a cursory view of the 
school at longer intervals; nor upon general impressions 
merely. Therefore the schools are regularly visited once a 
year, in order that the training of any given class may be 
followed step by step. And further, judgment is passed 
upon each branch of study by a member of the corresponding 



department at the University, in order that the opinion 
may be one deliberately given by an expert. It is believed 
that these features in the procedure are fundamental to the 
real effectiveness of any system of accrediting. At least it 
is significant that California should be generally acknowl- 
edged as a field of great success in this work, while com- 
plaints of failure, and reproach of laxness, are freely directed 
against such systems where these fundamental features are 
not adopted. 

By adhering as consistently as possible to these lines, 
and continuing to pursue these ends during a series of 
years, the University has endeavored to foster and strengthen 
every tendency towards excellence in the high-schools of 
California. Much has undoubtedly been done in the way 
of improving the schools already organized, and opening 
schools in new centers upon a sound basis. In certain 
departments of school- work, California has not followed the 
older states, but has led the advance. 

The outcome of this stimulated activity is appai*ent in 
the long list of "Accredited Schools." They are recom- 
mended to public approval as offering well-arranged courses 
of study in the essential subjects of good secondary educa- 
tion; as being officered by an adequate staff of competent 
teachers; and as proving the good quality of their instruc- 
tion by the attainments of their graduates. 

In the exercise of the University's function as judge, 
there are cases presented every year, in which the approval 
implied in accrediting is withheld for what seems good 
cause. While the reasons determining the lines upon which 
decision is based may find general explanation in what has 
already been said, it remains to indicate several types 
which frequently occur, of deficiency that must be removed 
before a school is accredited. 

First, where the number of teachers is insufficient to 
provide properly for the necessary instruction. For ex- 
ample, the University has declined to accredit high-schools 
where there is one teacher only. Such schools are still 
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found in remoter and more sparsely-settled districts; and 
fall justice should be done them as centers of good influ- 
ence for their communities; but they can not be accepted 
as covering the ground of secondary education to the 
extent required . 

If the circumstances are favorable, a high-school with 
two teachers may be accredited. But the inclination is to 
regard three teachers as a normal minimum, towards which 
even the smaller schools should strive, so soon as the local 
conditions permit. 

Where the number of teachers is too small, the dilemma 
to be faced is that either the course of study must be cur- 
tailed, or the school-periods must be made too short for due 
exposition of the subject, and impression upon the pupil. 
Only in part can these difficulties be offset by a possible 
concentration of effort upon smaller classes. Further, the 
high-school has now reached a stage where the daily 
preparation for presenting a large number of subjects 
properly is a task of such magnitude that few could 
accomplish it. 

The ticaching is inevitably depressed in qualities of illus- 
trative resource by these conditions, and is apt to degenerate 
into "hearing of lessons." This remains true, even grant- 
ing the unusual combination that there is positive attain- 
ment in all the branches, to the degree which qualifies for 
teaching them. As a matter of normal requirement, again, 
a teacher should not have more than five periods a day to 
prepare for. 

Secondly, where the teaching is for other causes not satis- 
factory. The main elements here to be considered are two: 
Scholarship and Method. The former needs no discussion; 
it is the first interest of every community that the teachers 
it engages be competent in their knowledge of the subjects 
which they profess to teach. The University is doing good 
service wherever it renders evident any lack in this 
respect that may exist. And an expert examiner is very 
likely to locate this form of weakness. 
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The plan of accrediting Secondary Schools gives ex- 
pression to the close relation between them and the Uni- 
versity in a matter of common concern. The University of 
California regards it as an important part of its pnblic 
dnty, to propose and encourage good standards in secondary 
education. 

In its external or official aspect, the relation is one 
upon which each school enters voluntarily. But a certain 
constraint is exerted locally by the patrons of each 
school, to merit, and maintain unimpaired, the recognition 
of excellence implied in placing it upon the annual list. 
It has been kept steadily in view at the University, that 
such constraint to seek its endorsement will be a strong 
and healthful influence, in proportion as the standards of 
the University are high, and its judgments are impartial 
as well as intelligent. The committee to which is entrusted 
the sifting of all matters connected with the schools is 
large enough to represent every interest, and to secure 
reasonable balance in its recommendations. 

The geography of California puts real diflBculties in the 
way of comprehensive inspection of our high-schools. 

^Thia circular has been drawn up by the Schools Committee of the University. It ia 
dealgned to give information which ia frequently aaked for, concerninc the ideaa under- 
lying the Accrediting Syatem, and the lines which the recommendationa of the Committee 
follow. 



But the results already evident establish the value to the 
State of this contact between the University and the schools. 
The intention has been throughout to make the policy of 
the University flexible in its adjustment to the situation, 
rather than rigid; and to modify details of execution where 
the development of the plan has indicated that as desir- 
able. If the essential purpose of the contact is held clearly 
in mind, further improvement in procedure may be relied 
upon to grow out of experience. 

It is true that the plan operates to secure a permanent 
constituency for the University, of students prepared to 
enter upon its work. But the unswerving aim has been, 
so to shape the policy and the procedure under it, that 
beneficial influences might aflFect the entire school in every 
instance. The scope of the questions raised therefore in- 
cludes the larger number of pupils whose education does 
not extend beyond the secondary stage, as well as the 
smaller number who flnally attend the University. This 
conscious purpose has defined itself more clearly and 
strongly during the past ten years. And thus it has come 
to be regarded almost as an incidental matter, that recom- 
mended graduates of accredited schools are relieved (in 
whole or in part) from entrance-examinations at the 
University; though, of course, this privilege to be obtained 
for their graduates acts as one incitement to the schools 
to secure accrediting. 

In its essence, and from the beginning, the plan has 
been conceived as one of cooperation. Broadly stated, the 
common motive and interest are, that California should 
develop a system of strong, progressive schools, in whose 
organization there may be realized to the full the fruits of 
modern international discussion upon questions of universal 
importance in education. 

The University and the schools supplement each other. 
On the one hand a uniform, broadened judgment has been 
applied, whose general effect has been to revise local stand- 
ards, and counteract the drawbacks of isolation. The 



schools, on the other hand, in the aggregate and individu- 
ally, have presented the local conditions which may rightly 
modify in application the suggestions received from experi- 
ence elsewhere. There can be no doubt that a distinct 
benefit has accrued from the union of these elements, in 
that the pace for advancement has thus been set under 
regulation of any tendency to make undue requirements. 

In this process of bringing about a just balance, the 
older and more fully-developed schools have naturally exer- 
cised the strongest positive influence. It may easily be 
foreseen that the experience gathered in well-established 
schools will be a factor of continually increasing weight in 
the consultations upon secondary education. To perceive 
this, we need but observe the course of events in other 
countries, where the principals of great secondary schools 
can speak with conceded authority within their own sphere. 

The profession of teaching in this State now includes 
an increasing number of college graduates. They work 
under conditions improved in many respects, which render 
the calling more congenial, and lead to its permanent 
adoption. The accumulated result of intelligent study 
given to professional problems by such teachers will inevit- 
ably make its own way to recognition. 

But the fuller introduction of these factors must be 
accompanied by heavier incidence of responsibility upon the 
schools. With more widespread knowledge of the data 
already yielded by experience, there will be less excuse for 
teachers or schools in repeating for themselves the long 
series of trials, errors, and corrections, by which good 
traditions have been built up. That is, principals and 
teachers may be expected to occupy intelligently the terri- 
tory which is redeemed from debate and experiment. 

The demands made upon a school before it is entered 
upon the accredited list may with propriety be greater now 
than they were ten years ago. In saying this, the thought 
is not so much that the requirement for matriculation at 
the University shows increase. Nor even that stricter 
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interpretation in terms of actual standards may be given 
to the same printed statements. The grounds for the 
advance are seen rather in the fuller supply of qualified 
teachers; the more widely-diffused acquaintance with stand- 
ards in the several subjects; and the greater number of 
good models to imitate among the schools themselves. 

On the other hand, too, University examiners will be 
fitted for the best exercise of their function, in proportion 
as they add in greater measure to their command of the 
subject-matter in their own departments, the further quali- 
fication of familiarity with the scope of elementary teach- 
ing, and the pedagogic problems presented in secondary 
education. 

The present situation is in no respect a stationary one. 
The average school is expected to move steadily upwards 
towards the level already attained by the best. And the 
plan of annual supervision by the University may be 
maintained with profit, until its relaxation shall be justified 
by a general condition of excellence and stability among 
the high-schools of the State. 

In California it has been thought best that strong 
emphasis should be laid upon securing systematic instruc- 
tion, continued through the entire period covered by the 
high- school program, and made the best attainable at each 
stage. The results of examinations upon a single set of 
papers sent to the schools from any center are apt to be 
capricious and inconclusive, because the conditions are 
unavoidably artificial. Hence the University has with very 
distinct purpose departed altogether from the scheme of 
"Local Examinations" as developed in England, and fol- 
lowed by some institutions in this country. 

The list of Accredited Schools published in the Univer- 
sity Register every year does indeed show the status of the 
class graduated from each school in that year. But it 
reaches this end by putting together the items of record 
gathered as the class has been under observation in the 
school from the first year to the last, and allowing credit 



for every piece of good work in every year. A premium 
is set upon sustained effort, and integrated result, as 
regards both school and pupils. 

Questions are of course put to the pupils at the times 
when the school is visited, as an element in studying the 
teacher's method with his classes. But these are chiefly 
oral, and have for their object to ascertain the quality of 
the teaching, not to probe the knowledge of the pupils 
severally. In fact, the University does not intend to pass 
judgment upon individual graduates, But having approved 
the standards of the school, on the basis of visits by 
examiners, and consideration of the teaching, the course of 
study, and the attainment of the pupils, it leaves the 
principal to apply them, and accepts his recommendations 
without further question. There is here a consistent 
maintenance of the cooperative idea. The main concern 
of the University being to encourage a wide comparative 
view of the standards that may reasonably be reached in 
secondary schools, and to apply its own tests by annual 
inspection, to the schools as unified organizations. 

The University has an indirect check upon the princi- 
pal's exercise of his freedom in applying the standards to 
individuals. This is found in the performance of his 
recommended graduates who pass into the University. A 
close scrutiny of such data shows no general indication 
that the responsibility is too lightly regarded. In most 
cases, severer conditions are enforced by the school in 
recommending for entrance to the University than in 
granting its own diploma. 

Because so great a weight is held to attach to the pupils' 
performance, term by term, it is important that the Univer- 
sity endorsement should not rest upon a cursory view of the 
school at longer intervals; nor upon general impressions 
merely. Therefore the schools are regularly visited once a 
year, in order that the training of any given class may be 
followed step by step. And further, judgment is passed 
upon each branch of study by a member of the corresponding 



department at the University, in order that the opinion 
may be one deliberately given by an expert. It is believed 
that these features in the procedure are fundamental to the 
real effectiveness of any system of accrediting. At least it 
is significant that California should be generally acknowl- 
edged as a field of great success in this work, while com- 
plaints of failure, and reproach of laxness, are freely directed 
against such systems where these fundamental features are 
not adopted. 

By adhering as consistently as possible to these lines, 
and continuing to pursue these ends during a series of 
years, the Universitj'^ has endeavored to foster and strengthen 
every tendency towards excellence in the high-schools of 
California. Much has undoubtedly been done in the way 
of improving the schools already organized, and opening 
schools in new centers upon a sound basis. In certain 
departments of school- work, California has not followed the 
older states, but has led the advance. 

The outcome of this stimulated activity is appai-ent in 
the long list of "Accredited Schools." They are recom- 
mended to public approval as offering well-arranged courses 
of study in the essential subjects of good secondary educa- 
tion; as being officered by an adequate staff of competent 
teachers; and as proving the good quality of their instruc- 
tion by the attainments of their graduates. 

In the exercise of the University's function as judge, 
there are cases presented every year, in which the approval 
implied in accrediting is withheld for what seems good 
cause. While the reasons determining the lines upon which 
decision is based may find general explanation in what has 
already been said, it remains to indicate several types 
which frequently occur, of deficiency that must be removed 
before a school is accredited. 

First, where the number of teachers is insufficient to 
provide properly for the necessary instruction. For ex- 
ample, the University has declined to accredit high-schools 
where there is one teacher only. Such schools are still 
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found in remoter and more sparsely-settled districts; and 
full justice should be done them as centers of good influ- 
ence for their communities; but they can not be accepted 
as covering the ground of secondary education to the 
extent required. 

K the circumstances are favorable, a high-school with 
two teachers may be accredited. But the inclination is to 
regard three teachers as a normal minimum, towards which 
even the smaller schools should strive, so soon as the local 
conditions permit. 

Where the number of teachers is too small, the dilemma 
to be faced is that either the course of study must be cur- 
tailed, or the school-periods must be made too short for due 
exposition of the subject, and impression upon the pupil. 
Only in part can these difficulties be offset by a possible 
concentration of effort upon smaller classes. Further, the 
high-school has now reached a stage where the daily 
preparation for presenting a large number of subjects 
properly is a task of such magnitude that few could 
accomplish it. 

The teaching is inevitably depressed in qualities of illus- 
trative resource by these conditions, and is apt to degenerate 
into "hearing of lessons." This remains true, even grant- 
ing the unusual combination that there is positive attain- 
ment in all the branches, to the degree which qualifies for 
teaching them. As a matter of normal requirement, again, 
a teacher should not have more than five periods a day to 
prepare for. 

Secondly, where the teaching is for other causes not satis- 
factory. The main elements here to be considered are two: 
Scholarship and Method. The former needs no discussion; 
it is the first interest of every community that the teachers 
it engages be competent in their knowledge of the subjects 
which they profess to teach. The University is doing good 
service wherever it renders evident any lack in this 
respect that may exist. And an expert examiner is very 
likely to locate this form of weakness. 
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As regards method there is need for real discretion and 
discrimination. A danger that affects all schemes of inspec- 
tion is that of cramping the teacher's essential freedom in 
presenting his subject to suit his individual views, and 
shaping his manner of treatment accordingly. A flexibility 
of judgment must be preserved in the examiner, in order 
that his mind may be left open to perceive excellence in 
any guise. Within the limits thus expressed, the teacher's 
personal right must be respected, as furnishing the vital 
condition of progress in our schools. Without infringing 
upon this region, however, method may be characterized as 
faulty, for the reason that it is universally rejected by sound 
pedagogic opinion, or is lacking in force, system, and dis- 
ciplinary value. Such defects as these will always affect 
results, and may be made the ground for rating work as 
unsatisfactory. 

Thirdly, where the course of study is not well arranged. 
Some schools show a more or less complete survival of the 
older state of affairs, in which fragmentary treatment of 
many subjects was proposed as a high-school course. 
Unanimous opinion in educational circles has condemned 
this as an evil; and as a mistaken policy, even where in- 
tended to meet diversified local needs. There is no local 
need in education which ought to be allowed to supersede 
thoroughness in fundamental branches. 

But ambition may be ill-directed, along lines somewhat 
different from this. If the course of study contains the 
fundamentals fairly represented, results may still fail to 
attain a reasonable standard, because alternative subjects 
have also been included, to a degree that is out of propor- 
tion to the teaching- force. It must be remembered that no 
course of study can be adapted to all schools, irrespective 
of particular considerations. The field that may properly 
be covered by it depends upon the number and the special 
preparation of the teachers. But it is no uncommon 
experience to find two teachers in a struggling school, 
who could very likely do acceptable work if they confined 
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themselves to bare essentials, frittering effort npon extra 
subjects, to the frustration of their own best purposes. 
The advice given, without exception, by the University, is 
to attempt what can be done with thoroughness, and no 
more. And effect being given to that advice, by a clear 
refusal to accept any substitute for this primary requisite, 
the position of teachers in resistance to exorbitant claims 
made upon them has often been fortified advantageously 
against mistaken local tendencies. There is inexorable 
logic in these matters. In order to be elaborate and com- 
plete in its range of work, a high-school must have a staff 
of teachers to correspond. If the state of the available 
funds forbids this, it is wisdom to prune the course of 
study to the quick, in preference to assigning many sub- 
jects to few teachers, and thus diluting their effectiveness. 
While speaking of the course of study, it is appropriate 
to say that the University applies no inflexible rule concern- 
ing the time over which* it must extend. Schools are still 
showing acceptable performance in three years, although 
this is done with such increasing difBculty that their 
number is falling off annually by natural process. The 
largely predominant majority have moved in the direction 
of lengthening the course to four years. It is already fair 
to say that the normal high-school in California devotes 
three entire years to its task; and Half the pupil's time 
during a fourth year to subjects like English, Mathematics, 
and Latin. There is little doubt that, before the end of 
the next five years, the three-year course will be met with 
in high-schools as a rare exception. So soon as the situa- 
tion justifies the action, the program which allots three and 
one-half years to the high-school will be insisted upon. 
Meanwhile school-authorities should be aware that rigid 
economy of time and liberal expenditure of effort are 
needed, if the accomplishment of work that is satisfactory 
in quality and extent as a high-school course, according to 
standards now prevailing, is to be made possible within 
the limit of three years. Dissipation upon scattering 
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aJtematives will very probably lead to failure. Success is 
obtainable only by following the best models for sequence 
of studies and arrangement of material. So much depends 
here upon the efficiency of teachers, and the tone of the 
school as encouraging industry in its pupils, that each case 
arising must be judged on its merits. 

Fourthly, where radical changes have been made, affect- 
ing the staff of teachers and the course of study. The 
reason for denying the request to accredit is plain, if such 
changes are to the detriment of the school. But supposing 
that they bring decided improvement, accrediting is not 
necessarily earned in the first year after they go into opera- 
tion. The idea has been insisted upon above, that a vital 
point to be attained is a certain duration of good training. 
Impressions must have been persistently deepened, if their 
effects are to abide. Satisfactory work in the final year 
alone is not a sufficient guarantee of the fruit which the 
high-school period should bear. Weak organization and 
incompetent teaching have in this sense injurious results 
which continue after the defects have been remedied. The 
action of the University emphasizes this view, when the 
accrediting of a school is postponed until such time as its 
graduates are found to have had competent instruction 
throughout the course. 

This remark finds application in the case of newly- 
organized schools. Acceptance is precluded until the first 
graduating-class can be offered as a product of the infiuences 
which the school exerts. It is also offered in explanation 
of the fact that other and older schools have been declared 
unripe for accrediting, although the instruction given dur- 
ing the year in question was acknowledged to be of good 
grade, when improvements were of too recent date to have 
moulded the graduates of that year. 

Finally, a word may be said in response to a question 
frequently asked: "What number of subjects (if reported 
favorably) constitute a minimum for granting accrediting 
to a school?" This question, and others of similar purport, 
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can not be answered in general terms. First, it is 
dangerous to formulate a minimum, lest it find acceptance 
as a normal standard. But the more central thought is, 
that the determining factor is not the number of subjects 
alone, but their grouping, and their importance when taken 
singly. A secondary school is not in full enough per- 
formance of its function to justify accrediting, which makes 
a weak showing in language and history, while it favors 
mathematics and science; or conversely. But a school may 
deserve recognition for making praiseworthy beginnings, 
which does fundamental work on all main lines well, 
although the tests for advanced work have not yet been 
completely satisfied. The University might then express 
contrary judgments upon the applications of two schools 
for accrediting, although the same number of courses were 
reported upon favorably in each case. 

The questions that the Schools Committee is called upon 
to decide, before making its recommendations, can not all 
be settled according to rules fixed and printed beforehand. 
There is no criterion of excellence that is capable of 
mechanical application. A good building, a wisely-framed 
course of study, and well-trained teachers, may have been 
brought together. But the presumptions thus raised are 
set at naught, if it be found that the ambition of pupils is 
actually not kindled, and their power to work is not 
developed. In order to be voted satisfactory, a test applied 
to the school must have shown that the external impres- 
sions are corroborated by results in the pupils. 

The issues here presented, involving such elements as 
morale, lines of organization, adjustment of work, are per- 
haps the most grave that the University has to face in this 
field of activity. A residue of personal responsibility must 
remain, in passing judgment where some elements affecting 
decision are subtle — though real. This responsibility can be 
met with confidence, however, when a basis of thorough 
and fair consideration for all essential factors supports the 
decisions which are reached. 
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to the high schools preceded by eight grades than all the facts 
would justify. Whatever it may be worth, the following table 
shows the percentage of falling off in membership between the 
first and second years in the high schools of the counties 
Damedy having eight and nine preparatory grades : — 



cousnES. 



Qradea 

below the 
High SdiooL 



Decrease in 

Attendance 

from First 

High Scliool 

Year to Second. 



Berkshire, 



Essex, 



Norfolk. 



Pljmoath, 



{ 
I 
{ 
{ 




Per Gent. 
30.1 

18.6 

87.2 

27.3 

38.7 

36.6 

28.7 

22.7 



For the whole State the falling off between the first and 
second years in the high school is 1.5 per cent, greater, where 
the high schools are preceded by eight grades, than in the other 
case. 

The returns for 1895, taken at the end of the school year, 
instead of at the beginning, as in the present case, seem to 
generally confirm the above. The corresponding percentages 
of decrease in membership in the same counties that year were 
as follows : Berkshire, 40 and 8 ; Essex, 42 and 33 ; Norfolk, 
33 and 18 ; and Plymouth, 11 and 30. 

I give these figures for what they are worth ; but if it should 
prove that, as a rule, pupils do drop out between the first and 
second years of high schools that have but eight preparatory 
grades, faster than in the other case, it would seem to confirm 
what I have said, — that prematurely difficult and abstruse 
instruction discourages them from continuing in the school. 
This instruction would work the more adversely, the younger 
the pupils are on entering. 

The following table shows the number of pupils sent to 



REPORT. 



To the Board of Education. 

The year just passed has, for several reasons, greatly in- 
creased the demands apon your agents. As far as calls have 
come to me, I have endeavored to respond to them to the best 
of my ability. I have found it impossible, however, to respond 
to all. On pages 177, 178 of your secretary's report will be 
found some hints of what your agents have had to do, but few 
will realize the long days and the evenings required to do it in. 

During the first half of the year my work was considerably 
increased, particularly my evening work, on account of the 
plans and arrangements for the Summer Teachers' Institute at 
Salem. This work was carried on in connection with the 
North Shore Summer Institute Association, to whose president, 
Mr. J. B. Gifford, superintendent of schools in Peabody and 
Marblehead, who gave himself devotedly to the undertaking, a 
great share of the credit for the success of the institute is due. 
We had, however, the gratification of knowing that the insti- 
tute was a success. There was an aggregate attendance of 
nearly 700, chiefly teachers, and nearly all were enthusiastic 
in their expressions of approbation. By a vote taken the last 
day of the institute, the sentiment was unanimous for another 
the coming year, and about half favored a session of two weeks. 

That summer institutes of the kind we are having at Salem 
and Laurel Park are needed, and are destined to become im- 
portant educational factors, seems fully proven. How many 
weeks they should hold, and what should be the character of 
the instruction to accomplish the most good, are questions that 
should receive careful consideration in the light of experience. 
Holding for even five days, they are, in my opinion, worth far 
more than five times as much as a one-day session, not only in 
the amount of work accomplished, but in the opportunity fur- 



Dished the instructor to develop more systematically and with 
less cramming whatever line of instruction he undertakes. 

But even more important, it seems to me, than anythins^ 
else, is the question of the character of the work that should 
be done. Almost all the State ipstitutes, as far as I know 
them, are given to general talks on pedagogy and methods of 
teaching. In this respect they do not much differ from the 
usual teachers' convention, except that they hold longer. I 
have a feeling, however, that much the greater part of the time 
should be given to academic instruction, partly, at least, beyond 
what the teacher actually needs to impart to his classes. I am 
confirmed in this belief by whsit I have often seen of the work 
in the schoolroom. I would by no means exclude talks on 
methods, but I know of no better way to teach a good method 
than to teach something by the method. The difficulty, how- 
ever, that presents itself hero is to find instructors who can or 
will do this. Indeed, it is easier to find ten who will give gen- 
eral talks, than to find one who can give good, helpful academic 
instruction. 

But, if academic instruction is made the principal aim, the 
length of the institute should be not less than two weeks. 
This would enable the instructor to develop one or two prin- 
ciples with some degree of fulness. A difficulty that will, per- 
haps, always be encountered in giving this kind of instructioa 
is the disposition of so many teachers, who attend the in$ti«» 
tute, to float about from room to room, passively listening to 
one instructor and then to another, just getting a sip of each 
subject, or, perhaps, seeking to bo entertained. It is, I grant, 
the <luty of the instructor to arouse interest, but he should not 
have to do it all at a teachers' institute. His pupils should 
bring an interest in the subject with them, to help him. 

In October last, blanks were sent to all the high schools ia 
the State, soliciting information regarding certain features of 
their equipment, organization and work. The results of the 
inquiry will be found tabulated in the accompanying tables, A 
and B, of which B is a summary of the number of pupils, 
teachers, etc. 

It will be seen by these tables that 224 cities and towns 
report 244 high schools. There are several more, not reported, 
that, under existing definitions of a high school, might be 



added to tbo number, but all except two or three of them are 
quite small. 

One thing shown by the returns, which does not appear in 
the tables, is that the cost of the high schools of the State for 
current expenses, paid out of money raised by taxation, is 
fully $1,500,000, out of a total of about $8,000,000 annually 
expended on all the schools for the same items, or nearly one 
fifth of the whole. This is a large share of the money ex- 
pended for education, and imposes on high school teachers a 
great moral responsibility to give to society a good deal in 
return. It may be well to consider briefly what part of the 
youth of the State are getting direct benefit from this large 
outlay, how they are getting it, and whether it is not possible 
to extend the privilege to a larger number. 

There are in the State, on the average, a little over 43,100 
children of each year of age from five to fifteen. The number 
will be for obvious reasons slightly greater for the years below 
ten, and for those above correspondingly less, but the number 
as given is sufficiently correct for our purpose. Of this num- 
ber, a small per cent, are incapacitated for attending school by 
various causes. Also, for each year of age below twelve there 
are probably from 6,000 to 8,000 pupils in private schools ; 
but above twelve the number for each year diminishes rapidly, 
and may possibly take from the number of scholars who nor- 
mally belong to the second and first years before the high 
school 2,500 and 2,000 respectively. Making all reasonable 
deductions, it is clear that there are at least 38,000 children of 
the normal age to be in each of the two grades preceding the 
high, who are either in the public schools or not in school at 
all. A careful study of the returns points to the conclusion 
that in the whole State the number of scholars in the public 
schools that might be counted as belonging in the second year 
before the high school is about 25,000, under rather than over ; 
and in the year before the high school about 19,500, or a little 
over one half the normal number. 

It is true that many of the missing ones are still in public 
schools, slowly working their way up through the grades below ; 
but it is also true that in these two grades are many that have 
dropped behind from previous grades, and some from younger 
grades, who have outrun their mates. The numbers in these 



two cases would approximately balance each other if all scholars 
completed the grammar school course ; so that the discrepancy 
between the normal and the actual numbers in the two last 
grades of the grammar school gives a hint, at least, of the 
number of scholars who get out of school at the earliest possible 
moment. 

From 19,500 in the grade before the high school, the number 
drops to 13,500 in the first year of the high school ; just about 
two thirds of the previous year, and approximately 32 per 
cent, of the whole normal number in the State. The second 
year in the high school, the number is about 9,250 ; the third, 
6,500 ; and the fourth or last (as a rule), 4,500. The differ- 
ence between these Inst two years is largely accounted for by 
the three years' courses in many schools, from which pupils 
are graduated at the end of the third year. The decrease in 
the number of pupils in the last years of the grammar school 
and between the grammar school and the high can be explained 
by the fact that the pupils are rapidly passing the age of com- 
pulsory attendance, whatever this may signify. How many of 
these pupils leave, constrained by the needs of their parents, 
— leave with regrets and tears ; and how many hail the free 
age as an opportunity to escape from a dry and distasteful 
routine, from an unfruitful and wearisome cramming of rules, 
definitions and text-book information, that never has awakened 
a spark of inspiration, — these questions cannot be answered; 
but I have seen teaching in the upper grammar grades so 
mechanical and spiritless that I have been prone to wonder 
that so many scholars remain in school after the age of com- 
pulsory attendance has passed, rather than that so many leave. 
I would not have the teacher aim always to entertain his pupils ; 
but I would not, on the other hand, have him make of school 
a dull treadmill. There surely is a wise middle course. 

But, if we explain the falling off in the upper grammar 
grades by the need or cupidity of parents, who take their 
children out of school as soon as the laws allow them to, we 
cannot in this way explain the falling off between the first and 
the second year in the high school. Scholars do not generally 
enter the high school till after the age of compulsory attend- 
ance is passed, and it is safe, therefore, to assume that they do 



80 of their own free will, or by the wish of their parents. 
Why, then, do they leave so soon ? Some of them may be and 
probably are allured by a desire to get to earning and spend- 
ing money ; but may it not be that many are perverse enough 
to have been born with a mental appetite that the high schools 
do not consider it their duty to satisfy ? It will effect a glorious 
reformation in educational aims and methods when we come to 
see that the improvement of every child, whatever his initial 
condition and his abilities may be, is of vastly greater worth to 
society than that n few should attain some fixed scholastic goal. 

In this connection it will be worth while to study the columns 
of percentages at the end of Table A, which roughly show how 
the time in the high school is divided among the various groups 
of subjects. It will be easy to see that the foreign languages, 
of which Latin and Greek constitute about three fourths, dis- 
tance all other subjects in popularity with those who make 
high school courses. But the percentages do not reveal the 
whole truth. It will be seen that in many of the smaller 
schools the reported courses of studies require more recitation 
periods than the teaching force can hear. In these cases some- 
thing has to be sacrificed, but it is not the languages. Classes 
in chemistry or physics will be doubled, so that these sciences 
are taught only in alternate years to scholars of two different 
grades at the same time, to the discouragement and disadvan- 
tage of the younger scholars ; and so with the other sciences, 
so with history and English literature, but rarely with the 
classics. 

I have said that the cost of the high schools of the State for 
current expenses (not including their share of the cost of super- 
vision) is fully $1,500,000. It may be interesting to know 
about what proportion of this money goes for instruction in the 
different groups of subjects enumerated in Table A. Of course 
the estimate is only an approximate one : English, $150,000 ; 
sociology, $150,000 ; mathematics, $225,000 ; languages, $600,- 
000; sciences, $240,000; art and music, $105,000; manual 
training, etc., $30,000. It must impress all that the amount 
paid for language instruction, as compared with other valuable 
lines of instruction, deserves thoughtful consideration ; for, 
after all this outlay, it must be confessed that the results are 
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exoeedingly meagre, so far as language attainmeDts are con- 
cerned; or, to put it another way, those attainments that a 
person who had not studied languages himself, would think their 
study signified. 

But it will be said that it is not the purpose in studying 
Latin and Greek to make these languages mediums of expres- 
sion ; the aim is disciplinary, and to acquaint pupils with the 
roots of many of our English words. Then why spend so 
much time over an artificial pronunciation of these languages? 
Is there anything disciplinary in a like a in father instead of 
like a in mate, in i like i in police instead of like t in mitej or c 
like k instead of like c in nice, or does it make the origin of 
English words plainer? Indeed, there seems to be a ^ood deal 
of obscurity as to what so much language teaching should 
accomplish. 

If to the time s'iven to other lanc^uaores we add the time under 

O Do 

English that is given to the abstract study of our own, it will 
appear that about half, and in many schools more than half of 
the whole time is given to the language training, entirely in- 
dependent of any knowledge which the language is needed to 
express. Is not this giving too much time to this kind of 
language instruction for a good many pupils? Are there not 
other ways to prepare for a useful life ? Those cities that have 
established English high schools have practically settled this 
question in the affirmative, as the popularity of these schools 
attests. 

While it would be without doubt impossible to keep all the 
pupils who enter our high schools till graduation, yet it seems 
to me that a much better showing could be made, if our courses 
of studies were more scientifically arranged and the instruction 
more skilfully graded. It is a question not only of what should 
be taught the first year, but how it should be taught. At 
present it seems to me we bring in prematurely too much that 
is abstruse and difficult. 

For example, physics and chemistry are the fundamental 
sciences. Astronomy, physical geography, botany, physiology, 
etc., are largely their application to certain phenomena ; hence 
physios and chemistry should come first in the high school. 
Physics should begin in the last year in the grammar school, 



and bo continued through the first year in the high; but it 
should be elementary, dealing with general principles and laws 
applied to the phenomena which the pupils see in the world 
around them at every turn, — the fall of a stone, the motion 
of the wind, the flow of a brook, the movement of machines, 
etc. The study should not be too di£Scult or too mathemat- 
ical. But here is the difficulty ; the teachers have text-books 
designed for more advanced work (which should come later in 
the course), but they cannot simplify these or teach from facts. 
In a case that came to my knowledge, the teacher of a class in 
first year physics gave under specific gravity a page of prob- 
lems of which this was one : Determine the specific gravity of a 
piece of wood from the following data : Weight of wood in air, 
4 g. ; weight of sinker in air, 10 g. ; weight of wood and 
sinker under water, 8.5 g. ; specific gravity of sinker, 10.5. 
This problem would never occur in practical physics, and, 
though it might do well enough as a test for an advanced class, 
it was altogether out of place in the elementary work of the 
first year, where, instead, the problems should have been simple 
and practical, with a sinker whose weight in water was known, 
and enough of these should have been done experimentally by 
eaoh pupil to have made the principle clear. 

I mention this only as an example of the kind of teaching in 
most of the first year's work that tends to discourage pupils 
and causes many to leave school. The age and preparation of 
the pupils considered, the most difficult year in the high school 
is now the first, and next to this the second. 

Of the 344 high schools reported, 96, with 6,757 pupils, are 
preceded by eight grades, or years, in the schools below ; 146, 
with 26,385 pupils, by nine grades ; and 2, with 191 pupils, 
by ten. 

I have endeavored to ascertain the efiect on high school mem- 
bership of only eight preparatory grades, as compared with 
nine, by finding the ratio of high school pupils, as reported 
last October, to population. This ratio in the diflferent cities 
and towns varies widely, being very much larger in some places, 
having the nine grades, than in others having the eight. On 
the whole, however, it Is larger in the latter case, running from 
1 high school pupil for every 68 of population to 1 for every 
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30 ; while in places with the nine grades, the range is from 1 
for every 121 to 1 for every 42. The smaller ratios in both 
cases are in manufacturing places with a large foreign popula- 
tion, composed of French Canadians or of peoples from the 
continent of Europe, that do not fuiiiish many pupils for the 
high school. The local ratio, moreover, is misleading in many 
cases, as many high schools have pupils from other towns. 
Hence I have computed the ratios for the State as a whole, 
distributing to the two classes of high schools under discussion 
their proportionate share of the population of places not hav- 
ing high schools. According to my figures, the high schools 
having nine preceding grades average 1 pupil for every 75 of 
the population from which they draw, and those having eight 
preceding grades, average 1 for every 60, or a membership 25 
per cent, greater in proportion to population. This is not all 
due, however, to the earlier admission, as the schools having 
eight preceding grades are, as a rule, in the smaller places, 
where the ratio of high school pupils to population is the 
larger in either cade. There can be no doubt, however, that, 
with eight grades before the high, the membership of the high 
school is considerably increased. At the same time, the number 
of scholars in all the schools of the town is diminished, for the 
increase in the high school does not make up for eliminating 
the ninth grammar grade, except, perhaps, in Adams and 
Winchester, where the eight lower grades are followed by a 
five years course in the high school. 

In many cases where there are nine preceding grades the 
high schools have three years and even two years courses, 
which seem to have full as much effect in increasing the ratio 
of membership to population as reducing the number of pre- 
paratory grades has. 

A careful study of the returns seems to indicate a greater 
tendency on the part of pupils to drop out between the first 
and second years of the high school, where the preceding 
grades are eight, than when they are nine. The difficulty in 
making the comparison is in finding towns where the conditions 
are similar. These are most nearly so in the counties of Berk- 
shire, Essex, Norfolk and Plymouth ; but even in these counties 
the returns are undoubtedly for several reasons more favorable 
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to the high schools preceded by eight grades than all the facts 
would justify. Whatever it may be worth, the following table 
shows the percentage of falling off in membership between the 
first and second years in the high schools of the counties 
Darned, having eight and nine preparatory grades : — 



COUKTIES. 



Grades 

below the 

High Scbool. 



Decrease In 

Attendance 

from First 

High Scbool 

Tear to Second. 



Berkshire, 



Essex, 



Norfolk, 



Plymoiith, 



{ 

! 
{ 
{ 



8 
9 
8 
9 
8 
9 
8 
9 



Percent. 
80.1 

18.6 

87.2 

27.3 

38.7 

36.6 

28.7 

22.7 



For the whole State the falliog off between the first and 
second years in the high school is 1.5 per cent, greater, where 
the high schools are preceded by eight grades, than in the other 
case. 

The returns for 1895, taken at the end of the school year, 
instead of at the beginning, as in the present case, seem to 
generally confirm the above. The corresponding percentages 
of decrease in membership in the same counties that year were 
as follows : Berkshire, 40 and 8 ; Essex, 42 and 33 ; Norfolk, 
33 and 18 ; and Plymouth, 11 and 30. 

I give these figures for what they are worth ; but if it should 
prove that, as a rule, pupils do drop out between the first and 
second years of high schools that have but eight preparatory 
grades, faster than in the other case, it would seem to confirm 
what I have said, — that prematurely difilcult and abstruse 
instruction discourages them from continuing in the school. 
This instruction would work the more adversely, the younger 
the pupils are on entering. 

The following table shows the number of pupils sent to 
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higher inBtitations in 1897, as compared with 1894, as shown 
by the returns : — 




Normal schools. 
Scientific schools, 
Colkeges, 



298 


626 


260 


274 


683 


789 



228 

14 

206 



The number of regular high school teachers in 1894, as re- 
ported was 1,096 ; in 1897, 1,312, — an increase of 216. The 
actual number is about 20 larger in each case. 

Respectfully submitted, 



J. W. MACDONALD. 



Table A. — Showing Condition^ Equipment^ Organizatkynand Courses 
of Studies of the Massachusetts High Schools as reported for 
October, 1897, 

[Abknviaiitnu amd Signt. — In the oolnmns under "Aooommodfttioni," BUit., BOltable ; 
0. s., not sniuble; aat., wtisfactory ; n. lat., not satiifactoiy ; llm., limited. In the 
ooSomaf nader '* Papila," e meant that the number given it an citimate, the returns 
being defectire; s. Bpedali; ex , admitted to the school bj examination; pr., hy pro- 
iuotion from the school below in due course ; both of the abbreyiations indicate that both 
methods ar« combined. In the columns giving the time allowance of the various subjects, 
a capital letter indicates that the time given to the subject is included in the time given 
ooder some other subject of the same group, designated bj its initial; an asterisk, *» 
that the subject is elective; a dagger, t, that it is partly elective; a large cross, +, that 
the school has a course in the sul^ect, but the time not given. In the percentage columns, 
coorMS in penmanship, physical culture and military drill are not included. For sum- 
mary, see Table B. The high schools of towns whose names are in ItalicM are doing the 
work of about two years of high school work only.] 
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Cornell University, January 2, 1899. 
Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany. 

Sir : In the effort to extend the teaching of nature and to 
popularize farming subjects, we have found the nature-study 
leaflets to be invaluable. These leaflets are now so well estab- 
lished in the estimation of New York teachers that we are obliged 
to print them in editions of 25,000. These afford subject-matter 
. for direct teaching. But the surroundings of the child should also 
be such as to interest him in rural subjects. The home and the 
school premises should supplement the explicit work of the teacher. 

We have endeavored to provide suggestions for the improve- 
ment of home surroundings in a number of bulletins ; and we 
hope that more will follow. For many years, Professor Bailey 
has been studying the problem of the improvement of rural 
school gprounds, but it is only now that he has felt that the time 
is ripe for a distinct movement in this direction. This bul- 
letin is the first move. It strikes at one of the greatest evils 
connected with the education of the farmer's children. We hope 
to follow up the movement, and eventually to give suggestions 
for the interior of the schoolhouse. 

These recommendations are the result of long study of trees 
and shrubs as adapted to New York State, and of the principles 
of landscape gardening. The report is submitted for publication 
as a bulletin under Chapter 67 of the Laws of 1898. 

I. P. Roberts, Director. 



HINTS ON RURAL SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

One's training for the work of life is begun in the home and 
fostered in the school. This training is the result of a direct and 
conscious effort on the part of the parent and teacher, combined 
with the indirect result of the surroundings in which the child is 
placed. The surroundings are more potent than we think ; and 
they are usually neglected. It is probable that the antipathy to 



farm life is formed before the child is able to reason on th 
subject. An attractive play-ground will do more than a profit- 
able wheat crop to keep the child on the farm. 

a. THE FACT. 
Bare, harsh, cheerless, immodest, — these are the facts about 
the average rural school ground. Observe Fig. 2 1 . 

Children cannot be forced to like the school. They like it only 
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when it is worth liking. And when they like it, they learn. 
The fanciest school apparatus will not atone for a charmless 
school ground. A child should not be blamed for playingtruant 
if he is sent to school in a graveyard. Observe Fig. 23. 

It would seem that land is very precious. Very little of it 
can be afforded for a school ground. A quarter of an acre of 
good land will raise four bushels of wheat, and this wheat may 
be worth three or four dollars a year. We cannot afford to de- 



14.— A suggetlion for a simple little ichoolhouse. 

vote such valuable property to children. We can find a bit of 
swamp, or a sand hill, or a treeless waste. The first district 
school I taught was on a heartless hillside. The premises had two 
or three disconsolate oaks, and an old barrel was stuck in the top 
of one of them. The second school was on an island in a swamp. 
The mosquitoes loved it. 

The school building is generally little more than a large box. 
It has not even the charm of proper proportions. A different 
shape, with the same cost, might have made an attractive 
building. Even a little attention to design might make a gjeat 
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difEerence in the looks of a schoolhouse ; and the mere looks 
of a schoolhouse has a wonderful influence on the child. The 
railroad corporation likes to build good-looking station-houses, 
although they have no greater capacity than homely ones. I 
asked an architect for a simple plan of a cheap school house. 
He gave me Fig. 24. Plans for the improvement of shoolhouses may 
be obtained of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Albany. 

The following sentences are extracted from the ' ' Report of 
the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, ' ' of the National 
Educational Association (1897) : 

" The rural schoolhouse, generally speaking, in its character 
and surroundings is depressing and degrading. There is nothing 
about it calculated to cultivate a taste for the beautiful in art or 
nature. ' ' 

* * If children are daily surrounded by those influences that 
elevate them, that make them clean and well-ordered, that make 
them love flowers, and pictures, and proper decorations, they at 
last reach that degree of culture where nothing else will please 
them. When they grow up and have homes of their own, they 
must have them clean, neat, bright with pictures, and fringed 
with shade trees and flowers, for they have been brought up to 
be happy in no other environment.** 

" The rural schoolhouse should be built in accordance with the 
laws of sanitation and modern civilization. It never will be 
until the State, speaking through the Supervisor, compels it as 
a prerequisite for receiving a share of the public funds." 

b. HOW TO BEGIN A REFORM. 

We will assume that there is one person in each rural school 
district who desires to renovate and improve the school premises. 
There may be two. li this person is the school commissioner or 
the teacher, so much the better. 

Let this person call a meeting of the patrons at the school- 
house. Lay before the people the necessity of improving the 
premises. Quote the opinions of intelligent persons respecting 
the degrading influence of wretched surroundings ; or even read 
extracts from this bulletin. The cooperation of the most 
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influential men of the district should be secured before the 
meeting is called. 

Propose a **bee" for improving the school grounds. John 
Smith will agree to repair the fence (or take it away, if it is not 
needed). Jones will plow and harrow the ground, if plowing 
is necessary. Brown will sow the grass seed. Black and Green 
and White will go about the neighborhood with their teams 
for trees and bushes. Some of these may be got in the edges of 
the woods, but many of the bushes can be picked up in front 
yards. Others will donate their labor towards grading, planting, 
and cleaning up the place. 

The whole thing can be done in one day. Perhaps Arbor Day- 
can be chosen. 

C. THE PLAN OF THE PLACE. 

This is the most important part of the entire undertaking, — the 
right kind of a plan for the improvement of the grounds. The 
person who calls the meeting should have a definite plan in mind ; 
and this plan may be discussed and adopted. The remainder of 
this bulletin is devoted to plans for school grounds and means of 
working them out. If any person is interested in this subject, he 
should have our Bulletin 121, on the '* Planting of Shrubbery." 

Begin with the fundamentals, not with the details. — If 
an artist is to make a portrait, he first draws a few bold strokes, 
representing the general outline. He * ' blocks out ' ' the 
picture. With the general plan well in mind, he gradually 
works in the incidentals and the details, — the nose, eyes, beard. 

Most persons reverse this natural order when they plant their 
grounds. They first ask about the kinds of roses, the soil for 
snowballs, how far apart hollyhocks shall be planted. It is as if 
the artist first asked about the color of the eyes and the fashion 
of the neck-tie; or as if the architect first chose the color of 
paint and then planned his building. The result of this type 
of planting is that there is no plan, and the yard means nothing 
when it is done. Begin with the plan, not with the plants. 

The place should mean something. — The home ground 
should be home-like, retired and cosy. The school ground 
should be set off from the bare fields and should be open enough 
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to allow of play -grounds. It should be hollow, — well planted on 
the sides, open in the interior. The side next the highway 
should contain little planting. The place should be a picture, not a 
mere collection of trees and bushes. Fig. 25 shows what I mean. 
As seen in the picture (Fig. 25), this style of planting seems to 
be too elaborate and expensive for any ordinary place. But if 
the reader will bear with me, he shall learn otherwise. 



35. — A picture, of which a sehoolhouse is the ctntral figure. 

Keep the center of the place open. — Do not scatter the 
trees over the place. They will be in the way. The boys will 
break them down. Moreover, they do njt look well when 
scattered over the whole area. When an artist niaites a pictuie 
with many people in it, he does not place the persons one by one 
all over his canvas. He masses them. Thereby he secures a 
stronger effect. He focusses attention, rather than distributes it. 

The diagrams (Figs. 26, 27), taken from Bulletin 121, make 
this conception plain. The same trees and shrubs can be used 
to make either a nursery or a picture. But it is more difficult to 
make the nursery, and to keep it in order, because the trees 
grow one at a place in the sod, and they are exposed to acci- 
dents. 
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Go to the blackboard. With four lines, represent the borders 
of the school grounds, as in Fig. 28. Indicate the schoolhouse 

and the ont- 
buildings. Ex- 
isting trees may 
be located by 
small circles. 
Now you have 
the facts, or the 
fixed points. 

Now put in the 

walks. The first 

fixed point is the 

front door. The 

other fixed point 

26.'-The common ornursery type 0/ planting. '^ the place or 

places at which 

the children enter the grounds. Join these points by the most 

direct and simplest cur%'es possible. That is all there is of it. In 

many, or perhaps most places, the house is so near the highway 

that only a straight walk is possible or ad%'isable. 

Next comes the 
planting. Let it 
be irregular and 
natural, and rep- 
resentit byawavy 
line, as in Fig. 28. 
First of all, cover 
up the out-houses. 
Then plant heav- 
ily on the side 
next the swamp 
or a disagreeable 
barnyard, or in 

the direction of 37.— The proper or pictorial type 0/ planting. 
the prevailing 

wind. Leave openings in your plan wherever there are views 
to be had of fine old trees, attractive farm homes, a brook, or 
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-The blackboatd plan 



a beautiful hill or field. Throw a handful of shrubs into the 

corners by the steps, and about the bare corners of the building. 
You now have a plan to work 

to. It has been the work of five 

minutes at the blackboard. 
Sometimes the problem is not 

so simple as all this. There may 

be three entrances to the grounds 

and a highway on two sides. 

Pig- 39 is a plan made for such 

a place in western New York. 

It was thought to be necessary 

to separate the play-grounds of 

the boys and girls. This was done by a wide hedge-row of bushes 

running back from the scfaoolbouse. 

An interesting case as shown in Figs. 21 and'22. It is indecent 

1 I to put the two out- 

Rv^tt buildings together. 

But it was assumed 
that it would not be 
allowable to t&ove 
them. The place is 
bald and cheerless. 
The outlay of a day's 
work, and no money, 
might cause it to look 
like Pig. 22 inside of 
three or four years. 

Perhaps some per- 
sons object to so much 



■29.—SuggestioHs /or Ike planting 0/ a school- shrubbery. They look 

yanf upon /our comers. From "Lessons ., , , 

with Aanis." Upon it as mere brush. 

Very well ; then use 

trees alone. But do not scatter them hit and miss over the place. 

Throw them in at the side, as in Fig. 30. Give room for 

the children to play ; and make the place a picture at the same 

time. Three or four trees may be planted near the building to 

shade it, but the heaviest planting should be on the sides. 
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The mere planting; of trees and shrubs is the smaller part ol 
the problem.— Arbor day has emphasized the mere planting of 
trees. Fortunately, 
nfany of the trees do 
not live. They are 
too often put in the 
wrong places. If the 
love of trees could be 
combined with some 
purpose in the plant- 
ing, the results would 
be much better. Fig. 
31 suggests Arbor Day 
planting ; and this is 
?f,.-A border pianiing of treez. certainly much better 

than nothing. These 
four trees will be useful in their present positions, but the place 
will still remain bare. The great thing — the border plantinR— 
has been omitted, and the incidental thing has been done. 

Observe how the long foliage-mass adds charm to Fig. 32. A 
row'is better than mere scattered trees. But even this planting 
is not ideal. Heavy planting should have been made along the 
fence beyond the schoolhouse. There are too many trees between 
the border row and the house, although this is not a serious 
fault, A few bushes and vines would relieve the barrennessof 
the house ; so would one or two trees close against the house on 
the side next the road. But this place is so much more attrac 
tive than most rural school premises that one ought not to find 
fault with it. 



d. HOW TO MAKE THE IMPROVEMENTS. 

Every effort should be exerted to do the work well in the begin- 
ning. If all preparations are thoroughly considered, and the 
details carried out with care, the premises should become more 
attractive year by year with almost no annual outlay of labor. 
The school grounds should be able to take care of themselves 
when once the place is set in order. Of course, better results 
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are to beexpected when much labor is put on the grounds each 
year, but it is useless to advise such expenditure for the rural 



31. — Treesenough in the cenlet . but the place needs a back-ground. 



^t.—A row afwiltows makes the place aitraclive. 

schools. But it is surprising what excellent results can be 
secured with almost no attention from year to year. The beau- 
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tif ul garden in Fig. 34 has received practically no labor for three 
years except that required to mow the grass. 

Makmsf the sod* — In many cases the school yard is already 
level or well graded and has a good sod, and it is not nec- 
essary to plow it and re-seed it. It should be said that the sod 
on old lawns can be renewed without plowing it up. In the 
bare or thin places, scratch up the ground with an iron-toothed 
rake, apply a little fertilizer, and sow more seed. Weedy lawns 
are those in which the sod is poor. It may be necessary to pull 
out the weeds ; but after they are out, the land should be quickly 
covered with vsod or they will come in again. Annual weeds, 
as pigweeds, ragweed, can usually be crowded out by merely 
securing a heavier sod. A little clover seed will often be a good 
addition, for it supplies nitrogen and has an excellent mechanical 
effect on the soil. 

The ideal time to prepare the land is in the fall, before the 
heavy rains come. Then sow in the fall, a!id again in early 
spring on a late snow. However, the work may be done in 
spring, but the danger is that it will be put off so long that the 
young grass will not become established before the dry hot 
weather comes. 

The only outlay of money required for the entire improvement 
is for grass seed. The best lawn grass for New York is June- 
grass or blue-grass. Seedsmen know it as Poa pratensis. It 
weighs but 14 pounds to the bushel. Not less than three bush- 
els should be .sown to the acre. We want many very small stems 
of grass, not a few large ones ; for we are making a lawn, not a 
meadow. 

Do not sow grain with the grass seed. The June-grass grows 
slowly at first, however, and therefore it is a good plan to sow 
timothy with it, at the rate of two or three quarts to the acre. 
The timothy comes up quickly and makes a green ; and the 
June-grass will crowd it out in a year or two. If the land is hard 
and inclined to be too dry, some kind of clover will greatly assist 
the June-gra.ss. Red clover is too large and coarse for the lawn. 
Crimson clover is excellent, for it is an annual, and it does not 
become unsightly in the lawn. White clover is perhaps best, 
since it not only helps the grass but looks well in the sod. One 
or two pounds of seed is generally sufficient for an acre. 
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At first the weeds will come up. Do not pull them. Mow the 
lawn as soon as there is any growth large enough to mow. Of 
course, the lawn mower is best, but there is no use of recommend- 
ing it for rural school yards. Then use the ordinary field 
mower. When the sod is established, mowing the yard three or 
four times a year will be sufiBcient. And here is another advant- 
age of the open-centred yard which I have recommended. — 
it is easily mown. It would be a fussy matter to mow a yard 
planted after the fashion of Fig. 26 ; but one like Fig. 27, is 
easily managed. A yard like Fig. 25 can be mown in a half hour. 

How to make the border plantmgf. — The borders should 
be planted thick. Plow up the strip. Never plant these trees 
and bushes in holes cut in the sod. Scatter the bushes and 
trees promiscuously in the narrow border. In home grounds, it is 
easy to run through these borders occasionally with a cultivator, 
for the first year or two. 

Make the edges of this border irregular. Plant the lowest 
bushes on the inner edge. Fig. 33 shows how a certain yard was 
marked out for the planting. The whole area had been plowed, 
rolled, harrowed and raked. Grass seed had been .sown and raked 
in. Then a line was drawn, by means of a rake handle, to represent 
the edges of the border planting. The interior or lawn space 
was now rolled, and the soft area along the borders was left for 
the planting. Five years later, the place looked as shown in 
Fig. 34. Imagine a schoolhouse at the end of that garden ! 

For all such things as lilacs, mock-oranges, Japan quinces, and 
bushes that are found along the roadsides, two or three feet apart 
is about right. Some will die anyway. Cut them back one-half 
when they are planted. They will look thin and stiff for two or 
three years; but after that they will crowd the spaces full, lop over 
on the sod, and make a billow of green. Prepare the land well, 
plant carefully ; andlet the bushes alone. 

The kinds of plants for the main planting* — We now come to 
the details,-^the particular kinds of plants to use. One great 
principle will simplify the matter : the main planting should 
be for foliage effects. That is, think first of giving the place 
a heavy bordermass. Flowers are mere decorations. 

Select those trees and shrubs which are the commonest, because 
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they are cheapest, hardiest and most likely to grow. There is no 
district so poor and bare that enough plants cannot be secured. 
without money, for the school yard. You will find them in 
the woods, in old yards, along the fences. It is little matter 
if no one knows their names. What is handsomer than a 
tangled fence-row ? 
Scatter in a few trees along the fence and about the buildings. 



33. — A newly made landscape garden , ready /or the border planting. 

Maples, basswood, elms, ashes, buttonwood, pepperidge, oaks, 
beeches, birches, hickories, poplars, a few trees of pine or spruce 
or hemlock, — any of these are excellent. If the country is bleak, a 
rather heavy planting of evergreens about the border, in the 
place of so much shrubbery, is excellent. 

For shrubs, use the common things to be found in the woods 
and swales, together with roots which can be had in every old 
yard. Willows, osiers, witch hazel, dogwood, wild roses, thorn 
apples, haws, elders, sumac, wild honeysuckles, — these and 
others can be found in every school district. From the farm 
yards can be secured snowballs, .spireas, lilacs, forsythias, mock- 
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recommended for this country. It is certainly desirable that 
some area be set aside for the actual cultivation of plants by the 
children and for the growing of specimens to be used in the 
school room. However, the conditions of Europe are very 
different from ours. In the rural school in Germany and other 
countries, the school house is the teacher's home. He lives in it, 
or by it. The summer vacation is short. In this country, there 
is no one to care for the rural school ground in the long summer 
vacation. Teachers change frequently. It is impossible to have 
uniformity and continuity of purpose. In the Old World, the 
rural schools are in the hamlets. 

We shall be very glad to correspond with any persons who are 
interested in improving school premises, either on the lines 
herein suggested, or in other directions. The improvement must 
come, or, one by one, the rural schools will die out for lack of 
pupils. In the struggle for existence, the pupils will more and 
more seek the more attractive schools. There must be rural 
schools, whether in the open country or in the hamlet ; and 
wherever they are, they must be cheered and brightened. 

A Flower Day every October would be a fitting complement of 
Arbor Day. Already, flower shows have been held in various 
rural schools. They are symbols of the harvest. We want to 
focalize this movement in the coming year. We call upon every 
citizen for sympathy and cooperation. 

A revolution in rural school grounds will not come suddenly. 
Here and there a beginning will be made ; and slowly the great 
work will spread. L. H. Bailev. 
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the summer. But the children can be taught to plant many 

Only those flowers should be used which are very 
easy to grow and which have the habit of taking 
care of themselves. They should also be such as 
hloom ill spring or fall, when the .school is in .ses- 
sion. Perennial ptant.s — those which live from year 
to year — are excellent. Of these, day lilies, bleed- 
ing hearts, pinks, bluebells, hollyhocks, i>erennial 
phlox and hibiscus, are always useful. Nothing 
is Ijetter than the conim<m wild asters and golden- 
rods. They will grow almost anywhere and they 
improve when grown in rich ground and given 37.- a damiy hn 
plenty of room ; and they bloom in the fall, t^ictg round. 

Many kinds of bulbs are useful, especially as so many of them 
bloom very early in spring. We propose to i.ssue a nature-study 
leaflet on this subject the coming season. Think of a school 
yard with crocuses, daffodills and tulips in it ! 

Annual flowers may be grown along the borders, out of the 
way of the play-grounds. China asters, petunias and Cali- 
fornia poppies are very attractive, and they are easy to grow. 
They bloom in the fall. Phlox, sweet peas, alyssum, and 
many others are also useful, Con.sult Bulletin 161, 

While the main planting should l)e made up of common trees 
and shrubs, a rare or strange plant may be introduced now and 
then from the nurseries, if there is any money with which to buy 
such things. Plant it at some conspicuous point just iu front 
of the border, where it will show off well, he out of the way, 
and have some relation to the rest of the planting. Two or 
three purple-leaved or variegated -leaved bushes will add much 
spirit and verve to the place ; but many of them make the 
place look fussy and overdone. 

e. r.KNERAL RHMAHKS. 

More than one-third of all public schools will probably always 
be in the country. They will-have most intimate relations with 
rural life. We must make that life attractive to the pupils. 

Iu Europe there are school gardens, and similar plans are 
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recommended for this country. It is certainly desirable that 
some area be set aside for the actual cultivation of plants by the 
children and for the growing of specimens to be used in the 
school room. However, the conditions of Europe are very- 
different from ours. In the rural school in Germany and other 
countries, the school house is the teacher's home. He lives in it, 
or by it. The summer vacation is short. In this country, there 
is no one to care for the rural school ground in the long summer 
vacation. Teachers change frequently. It is impossible to have 
uniformity and continuity of purpose. In the Old World, the 
rural schools are in the hamlets. 

We shall be very glad to correspond with any persons who are 
interested in improving school premises, either on the lines 
herein suggested, or in other directions. The improvement must 
come, or, one by one, the rural schools will die out for lack of 
pupils. In the struggle for existence, the pupils will more and 
more seek the more attractive schools. There must be rural 
schools, whether in the open country or in the hamlet ; and 
wherever they are, they must be cheered and brightened. 

A Flower Day every October would be a fitting complement of 
Arbor Day. Already, flower shows have been held in various 
rural schools. They are symbols of the harvest. We want to 
focalize this movement in the coming year. We call upon every 
citizen for sympathy and cooperation. 

A revolution in rural school grounds will not come suddenly. 
Here and there a beginning will be made ; and slowly the great 
work will spread. L. H. Bailey. 
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PREFACE. 



The answer to the qunBtion in this artiole has been stated 
rather than argued, the object being to call attention direct- 
ly to some of the essential defects of our public school ajs- 
tem without bewildering the mind with details. In future 
articles, I purpose to discuss, at greater length, the difTerent 
phases of this answer; because, it seems to me, that the 
time is ripe for some important changes in our grammar 
school ourrioulum, and for the making of oar high schools 
a much more important and practical part of our educa- 
tional system. 

W. C. DOUB. 
Bakersfie'd, Califomia. 
1697. 



PEDAGOGICAL QUESTION. 




jOES our public school system exist for our school 
children, or our school children for our public school 
B.YRtem? 

In answer to this question most persons would maintain 
that the objecr of our public schools is to make of our boys 
anrl girls good citizens. I will not dispute with those who 
maintain that the prime object of our public schools is to 
make ^ood citizens, but I wish to point out some things 
wherein it fails to accomplish thid, and indicate some others 
which will tend to prove that in some important respects 
our school children exist for our school system. 

The qualifications for admission to our Universities in the 
United States vary, and are determined by the Authorities 
of each University. Form^^rly the faculties of a University, 
in laying down the qualification for admission, were gov- 
erned, to a greater or Jess extent, by the qualifications of 
the high school graduates, but in recent years, the largely 
endowed Universities of the £ast and the State Universities 
of the West are more and more inclined to set a standard of 
admisf^ion and compel the high schools to conform to this 
standard. Ah a rule, thobe who have authority over our 
high schools lay out tlie high school courses with this object 
in view. The grammar schools in turn are compelled to 
prescribe, or at least they do presciibe a course of work 
which seems to have admission to the high school lor its 
ultimate object. 



Now this is an admirable system of adaoation, provided, 
first — that the large majorit; of grammar grade pupils who 
live to matuntj, become college graduates, and provided, 
second — that the standard of oitizeoahip has beenaiifficient- 
\y raised by college education to warrant the amount of 
publio money expended in toaintaining our system of higher 
education. 

We will grant that the second provieion is true. .It to 
the first, statistics prove that nine-tenths of those who enter 
the grammar school never enter the high school and three - 
fourths of those who enter the high school never eater the 
University, and one-fourth of those who eater the ITniver- 
sity never graduate. This means that less than 2 per cent 
of our grammar school students become college graduntes; 
or, putting it the other way — two oat of every hundred of 
our grammar school students graduate from our TJuiversi- 
ties. 

Clranting, as we have above, that the public money ex- 
pended on higher education is well expended, how about 
this 98 per cent who never graduate from the University, 
and this 90 per cent, who never enter the high school? If 
our prescribed course of grammar school work whii^h Las 
for its main object entrance into the high school, and our 
prescribed course of high school work which has for ita 
main object entrance into the University, are the best 
courses to make good citizens of this large per cent, who 
never enter the University, then of course nothing can be 
said against our present system of graded educstion. But 
is this tmef In so for as California is concerned, I think 
not; ana if not, then in so far as many of our school children 
are concerned, they exist for our public school system, and 
it does not exist for them. 

Before going any further with tliis ilisitussion, I wisb 
briefl] to define what I mean by a good citizen:— A good 
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citizen is one who, aside from the abstract knowledge which 
he may obtain in our grammar schools, high schools, or 
Uniyersities, or by his own efforts, has, first — the power to 
make a comfortable liying for himself, and in time to raise 
and properly support a family, — and second, one who is 
patriotic, not merely in the sense of hurrahing for the flag, 
which is all very good in its way, but patriotic in the sense 
of having an intelligent love for our institutions, based, as 
Bach patriotism must be, on the knowledge of their cost to 
tbe human race, — and lastly, a good citizen is one who has 
the ability to better the economic and social conditions of 
society. In other words, three of the requisites of a good 
citizen consist in the power to make him self-supporting, 
independent; in a willingness to foster our institutions, and 
in the ability to better them substantially when possible. 
In preparing a boy or girl for citizenship, I believe our pub- 
lic schools are deficient in all three of these requisites. In 
discussing them I will take each up separately under the 
heads of — 1. — Self-supporting citizenship; 2 — Patriotic citi- 
zenship; 3 — Ability to change, for the better, economic and 
social conditions. 

1. SELFSUPPOBTING CITIZENSraP. 
The ability of a person to make a living depends prinjar- 
ily npon the power of the mind. Hi? success, as a rule, so far 
as it depends upon himself will be determined by his mental 
power. The brain can be developed and trained the same 
as a muscle, and this is, of course, the most important obj«4ot 
of education. The teacher who fails to give his student the 
power to think and reason for himself, but merely makes a 
machine of him, owes it as a duty to the State to stop 
teaching. "Education" means literally, a drawing out of that 
wMch is within. 

While I willingly concede that the paramount object of 
education is mind training, I cannot follow those educators 
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who mamtain that bo long as this object is aocomplished, it 
makes yery little or no difference whether a student remem- 
bers much or little of what he has learned in school. That 
the school life of a boy or girl should be mostly deyoted to 
pursuing those studies which will be of little use in after 
life, is not only manifestly unnecessary, but it is wrong both 
from the standpoint of the individual, and of socicity. Every 
boy and girl during school life should be taught some use- 
ful trade, or qualified in some way that will enable them to 
make their own living, without regard to whether or not 
their present circumstances indicate the uecesBity of so 
doing. Our educational system should keep this object 
constantly in view and its attainment should be made as 
important as the logical trainiug of the mind. The gram- 
mar school work should be restricted to eight years and the 
high school work extended to four. All high schools Hhould 
have a commercial, and a four years' polytechnic course, and 
one or the other should be a compulsory part of the high 
school work. 

''Any earnest student of the times must see the necessity 
for wider knowledge, for a more varied education, for 
j a stronger self-reliance, and for a far greater power of self- 

help and determination than have been given by old 
methods of education. The inhabitants of the rivilized 
world are increasing rapidly; competitiou is becoming keener 
and closer. There is a demand for an education that not 
only .iyessoholarHhip but prepares for citizenship in rela- 
tion to life work. We have had much ti*ouble because of 
workers who will not think; we have had much trouble be- 
cause uf w 'rkers who vill not thiak; we may have more 
serious difficulty with the thinkers who will not work. 

"It is a good thing to be a scholar. It is a better thing 
to be a scholar who workn. It is a good thing to be a 
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prepared to give a muoli better oonrae ia iuetor; beoauae 
more is not required of them, and because their own training 
has been received in the public BohooLs where the teaching 
of hiatorj i§ bo deficient. 

The teaohing of faiatory should be fuudamen tally changed, 
and when this is done, teachers will prepare and nt them- 
selves for these changed conditions. There should be at 
least a two years' course in the high school in American coa- 
stitntioaal and institutional history, and certaiuly not less 
than one y^ar in civil government. Then, and not until 
then, will the average teaoher be prepared to ttiach hiatory 
in the grammar schools, and the student acquire the knowl- 
edgA of our institutions which will make him a patriotic 
lutizen in any worthy sense of that term. 

3. ABILITS TO IMPROVE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS. 

By anderstanding the history of our institutions we will 
the better appreciate their vaiue, and this knowledge will 
aid uB in promoting that healthy evolution of our institu- 
tions which rapidly changing conditions of society presalngly 
demand. But there is a phase of the social question to-day, 
the iutelligeut solution of which demauda more than a mere 
historical knowledge of our institutions This question in 
its narrowest form is the socialization of public monopolies 
and the suppression of trusts. That tbi» question of social- 
ism is a presetit political issue, cannot be denied, and that it 
will become of more importance, and press for a final solu- 
tion ia to be expected. 

WhatevHr our personal opinions upon these social and 
economic questions may be, we must all agree that one of 
the most important duties of our public school system ia to 
prepare the citizen for their iatelligent s ilutiou, for upon 
their rightful solution may depend the future of this Be- 
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public. This preparation of the citizen can be accom- 
plished, at least to some extent, by having the btudent pur- 
sue a course in Economic and Social science throughout his 
entire high school course. Let the first year be devoted to 
the elements of Economics and the other years to such sub- 
jects as "CORPORATE INDUSTRY," "MONEY AND BANK- 
ING," "TRANSPORTATION," "SOCIAL PATHOLOGY,"etc. 
A daily recitation throughout the entire high school course 
is none too much for this work in Economic anH Social 
Science. 

So far as I am aware, this idea of giving the subject of 
Economics and Social Science an important place in the 
high school cuiTiculum is a new one * and will no doubt, 
at least among a certain class, meet with severe coudemna- 
tion. But is the truth dangerous? ThiH quesion of eco- 
nomic and social unrest is an important one, and like ail 
such questions in rhe past, it will not be finally settled until 
it is rightly settled. What is better calculated to qualify a 
citizen to vote and act intelligently upon these questions 
than to pursue conscientiously a course in Economics and 
Sociology? Those who oppose the teaching and free dis- 
cussion of these questions iu our high schools .and UiiiveTS- 
ikicH lay themnelvea open to suspicion. I^afety lies in 
koowledge and those who are trying to fetter free iuvesti- 
gatioQ along these lines are the worst euemiCH of our free 
institutions and should be shown no conside atiou. By in- 

*The conference on History, Civil Grovernment and Political 
Economy in its report to the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Studies, says: *The subject of political economy appears 
to be taught in only about one-twentieth of the high schools, and, in 
most cases, even there is confined to routine study and recitation 
from a text-book. Here, as in civil government, we believe* that 
the essential princlpa's are not above the reach of high school 
pupils ; but that an attempt to master the whole subject will result 
in the understanding of only a small part." 



prepared to give a much better oourse in history because 
more is not required of them, and because their own training 
has been received in the public schools where the teaching 
of history is so deficient. 

The teaching of history should be fundamentally changed, 
and when this is done, teachers will prepare and fit them- 
selves for these changed conditions. There should be at 
least a two years' course in the high school in American con- 
stitutional and institutional history, and certainly not less 
than one y-tar in civil government. Then, and not until 
then, will the average teacher be prepared to teach history 
in the grammar schools, and the student acquire the knowl- 
edge of our institutions which will make him a patriotic 
citizen in any worthy sense of that term. 

3. ABILITY TO IMPROVE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

CONDITIONS. 

By understanding the history of our institutions we will 
the better appreciate their va'iue, and this knowledge will 
aid us in promoting that healthy evolution of our institu- 
tions which rapidly changing conditions of society pressingly 
demand. But there is a phase of the social question to-day, 
the intelligent solution of which demauds more than a mere 
historical knowledge of our institutions This question in 
its narrowest form is the socialization of public monopolies 
and the suppression of trusts. That this question of social- 
ism is a present political issue, cannot be denied, and that it 
will become of more importance, and press for a final solu- 
tion is to be expected. 

Whatever our personal opinions upon these social and 
economic questions may be, we must all agree that one of 
the most important duties of our public school system is to 
prepare the citizen for their intelligent s »lutiou, for upon 
their rightful solution may depend the future of this Be- 
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public. This preparation of the citizen can be accom- 
plished, at least to some extent, by having the student pur- 
sue a course in Economic and Social science throughout his 
entire high school course. Let the first year be devoted to 

1 the elements of Economics and the other years to such sub- 

jecfcs as "CORPORATE INDUSTRY," "MONEY AND BANK- 

' ING," "TRANSPORTATION," "SOCIAL PATHOLOGY,''etc. 

A daily recitation throughout the entire high school course 
is none too much for this work in Economic and Social 
Science. 

So far as I am aware, this idea of giving the subject of 
Economics and Social Science an important place in the 
high school curriculum is a new one * and will no doubt, 

{ at least among a certain class, meet with severe condemna- 

tion. But is the truth dangerous? This quesion of eco- 
nomic and social unrest is an important one, and like all 
such questions in rhe past, it will not be finally settled until 
it Lb rightly settled. What is better calculated to qualify a 
citizen to vote and act intelligently upon these questions 
than to pursue conscientiously a course in Economics and 
Sociology? Those who oppose the teaching ajid free dis- 
cussion of these questions in our high schools .and Uiiivers- 
ibies lay themselves open to suspicion, h^'afety lies in 
knowledge and those who are trying to fetter free investi- 
gation along these lines are the worst euemieH of our free 
institutions and should be shown no conside ation. By in- 

*The conference on History, Civil Government and Political 
Economy in its report to the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Studies, says: '^The subject of political economy appears 
to be taught in only about one-twentieth of the high schools, and, in 
most cases, even there is confined to routine study and recitation 
from a text-book. Here, as In civil government, we believe] that 
the essential principals are not above the reach of high school 
pupils ; but that an attempt to master the whole subject will result 
in the understanding of only a smaU part. ** 
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yesiigatioii we arriTd at truth, and the man who is afraid of 
titith is guilty. While the following, fi*om the ^'London 
Chronicle" is a little radical, nerertheless its substance is 
worthy of consideration: 

"LONDON, JuJy 28th.— The 'Daily Chronicle' this morn- 
ing dcTotes an editorial article to the dismissal of ISt^ Ben- 
jamin Andrews from the presidency of Brown University, 
which action is regarded as the most serious blow the cap- 
italist oligarchy has yet struck at social, economic and intel- 
lectual liberty in America. The 'Chronicle' says: 

'There is no doubt that, like Professor Bemis, who was 
dismissed from the University of Chicago, President An- 
drews was dismissed because he warned his countrymen 
against the growth of great monopolies. It seems certain 
that a conflict is approaching that will shake the Union as 
it was shaken by the great slavery question. It looks as 
though the splendid millionaire endowments of American 
Universities had the unworthy motive to promote the inter- 
ests of the monopolists. We anticipate a great wave of 
opinion against the pretensions of the monopolist class as 
dangerous to freedom. This movement will lead to the 
substitution of public for private control and ownership of 
the big trusts and monopolies and the substitution of State 
for private Colleges and Universities." 

In this article I am aware that I have advocated some 
radical changes in our public school system, but I believe, af- 
termuch study andreflection, thatsotne saoh changes should 
be made. Instead of graduating our high school students 
with a smattenng of Latin and Greek, Physics and Chem- 
istry, Solid Geometry, Trigonometry and Higher Algebra, 
let us graduate them with a practical knowledge of the 
world they find themselves in, and with the ability, power 
and inclination to make their own living, and to so change 
their economic and social conditions as to insure for them- 



tioa in Litia, Grsak, Physics aud Ohemistrj, iaateacl of 
building oa the presaot inseoure foundabioQ. 

3. QOiLIPlBD TEACHERS. 

Twenty-flva yenn ago it would have been impossible for 
high Bebool authorities to obtain qualified teachem for tine 
work indicated in this article. At the present time, how- 
ever, the two Univeraitiee of California are each year grad- 
aatini; a large number of specialists iu all lines of work, nod 
now no high school has an; escnse for not having iuetruct- 
ora who ore specialists in their lines of work, and who by 
their example uad earueftiiess are nn inspiration to their 
students. 

From an educational standpoint it is a lamentable truth 
that Id a number of the oouuties of this State the principal 
qualificatioo of a teacher, in the opinion of the county sup- 
erintendent^ county and luf>;h schoul boards of education, 
etc, is hia politics. Another mistake often made in select- 
ing a high school teacher is the attempt to secure oue who 
can teach all of the high school branches. With rare ex- 
ceptions any man or woman who claims to be able to teach 
all of the high school branchfis can teach none well. 

It is of the utmost importance that high schoDi teachers 
should he the very beat, for it is in the high schools that a 
large number of the grammar school teachers are trained, 
and it is there that a large number of boys and girls are 
taught to reason, tbink, investigate and prepare for their 
life's work if they are ever taught to do an while in school. 
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CLASS MANAGEMENT 
WITH REFERENCE TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. 

An attempt is here made to formulate the plan of flexible claFS manage- 
ment practiced by some of our teachers, by means of which the instructinu is 
intensive and concentrated upon those who need it. This plan is submitted as 
one answer to the question now so often asked, '*How can the brightest pupils 
in a grade be kept profitably busy, without overworking or discouraging the 
duller ones?" 

First, some difficulties inherent in the ordinary class plan are stated; sec- 
ond, the method by which some of these difficulties may be met; third, the re- 
sults observed after a trial extending through three years in various grades from 
third to eighth, and recently in certain high school classes. 

Even if the members of a class could have at a given time equal knowl- 
edge, which is impossible, they would still di£Fer greatly in quickness of com- 
prehension and in working power. This would be equally true of a class of 
fifteen and of a class of fifty. These diflFerences would manifetit themselves in 
varying degrees according to the changing order of studies during the day. 
The child who is strong in arithmetic may show less strength in language, 
while another, good in both, may need more time in geography or history, and 
soon in infinite variety, while the average strength of the individuals composing 
the class may not vary greatly. No matter how carefully we grade we find theee 
diflFerences. 

A recitation as ordinarily conducted attempts to secure the attentiim of all 
individuals in the reciting class during the entire twenty, thirty or forty min- 
utes assigned to it on the program. All members cf the cliiss attend to the same 
thing at the same time: though often badly mated in point of speed they must 
move at the same pace; the quick wait patiently for the slow; if the pace is 
rapid enough to keep up the keen edge of interest in the quick, the slow are 
fairly dragged over the ground; so a compromise is arranged which fits neither. 



At the first subtle sij^ns of lessening interest the teacher redoubles her exertions 
in ordt^r to chain the wandering eye and check the budding yawn. If she is a 
teacher of ability she generally succeeds in this, but at too great a cost in vital 
force, for the energy put forth by the teacher is out of all proportion to that 
pat forth by the pupils. The pupils are kept in mjtion too much by the will- 
power of the teacher; the force is external and temporary rather than internal 
and permanent; it tends to produce titfulaud spasmodic eflFort. The pupils 
attend out of respect for the teacher and from a desire to contirm rather 
than from any feeling of need. The secret of effective teaching lies in bring- 
ing pupils to realize a need. After the need is satisfied the proper procedure 
for a pupil or anybody else is to do the next thing. 

The teacher ought to place the responsibility fcr proper ute of time as 
mujh as possible upoa the pupils therasplves. Those naturally quick easily 
become satisfied witli an effort far less than their best. Their time might be 
employed to better advantage than in listening to repetitions of what they al- 
ready understand or in spending thirty minutes en what they might do in 
twenty. Such management makes dawdlers. 

The individual plan does not offer an altogether satisfactory remedy, even 
in schools with a smaller assignment of pupils to a teacher than is possible 
with us. By the individual plan is meant that one in which the pupil recites 
alone rather than as a member of a class, and when so reciting receives the ex- 
elusive attention of the teacher. It is evident that if the presentaticn in tach 
subject is to Vje made to each individual separately, the *'formal steps'' must be 
gr3atly abridged, if not omitted entirely. In a well conducted recitation chil- 
dren leani much from one another. While securing the intellectual quickening 
that comes from the action of mind upon mind in class work, we ought to be 
careful not to put a premium upon the mere act of sitting through a recitation. 
It is necessary to guard against the tendency to allow a few of the best pupils 
to do the wurk of the class. 

Thn separation of a class into small independent groujiS with separate 



lessons involves a loss in the scattering^ of the teacher's effort f»»r wiiich the 
rapid movement of the strongest group is no adequate compenHutioii. Let tlie 
strongest go deeper, rather than over more surface, up to the point where special 
promotion seems to be indicated. 

Tt has been found possible to retain the manifest advanla^TH of the cinstj 
recitation so often set forth by Dr. Harris, and yet, as the recitation progresses, 
secure needed flexibility by excusing individuals from it and itlluwing them 
to do other work more profitable than simply maintaining the trmblimce of at- 
tention. The excuse may sometimes apply to an entire recitation or even to 
several recitations in a given subject. 

Some of the purposes kept clearly in view are these: — 

To secure better use of time; to fit each pupil to rely upon his own judg- 
ment by often allowing him to share with the teacher the responhibility of de- 
ciding what he had better do at a given time; to secure by means of this in- 
dividual responsibility willing effort even on the less agreeable ntudies, thus 
keeping the pupil fairly even in his work; to secure more study time in school 
where conditions favor concentration ; to do away with the necessity of kreping 
after sjhool (staying after school is quite a different matter); to eiuible a pupil 
to demonstrate his fitness for special promotion; to secure conditions favorable 
to enthusiasm in the pursuit of efficiency and knowledge by emphfisizing thcFc 
as ends instead of placing emphasis on marks, special seats or rewards of any 
kind. 

The central thought is individual besponsibility. 

While no two teachers work in exactly the same manner the plan followed 
may be stated in a general way as follows: — 

All pupils are held for definite minimum requirements. (Tn order to afford 
facilities for greater attainment, each room is provided with its sets of supple- 
mentary books and a carefully selected reference library of from fifty to seventy- 
five volumes.) 

While those for whom the minimum requirement in a piven subject is suf- 



ficieufc are mastering a given assignment in that subject, others capable of 
doin;^ more, though not yet strong enough in all studies to be able to skip a half 
year, are, by a process of natural selection, detaching themselves temporarily 
from the class in order to work on some study in which they are weak, or for 
broader or deeper study of the topic by means of reference books, or gather- 
ing illustrative material, or following out seme line of interest approved by ihe 
teacher. 

Those excused may at any time be required to rejoin the recitation to give 
needed help to others. They are thus continually held responsible fcr the 
work in hand. Failure to respond satisfactorily at any time is understood to 
be evidence that the pupil in question had not attained that degree of profi- 
ciency which would warrant diverting his attention frcm the minimum require- 
ment from which he had been temporarily released, and his release is cancelled. 
A few experiences of this kind improve his judgment and make him cautious. 
He strives to make his acquisitions permanent, not merely for the day. He 
had better make mistakes early in his estimate of himself and correct them, 
Ihan to be acting sj wholly under prescription that there is no chance for 
n mistake in this respect. Without this opportunity for self -measurement there 
is danger that s )me will develop vanity and conceit, and others excessive tioiid- 
ity rather than self-respect and confidence. The pupil is in the truest sense 
educated through occasions for the exercise of judgment and choice. 

Sometimes those who by raason of absenca have lessons to make up, and 
thus are not prepared to take an active part in a given recitation, are allowed to 
study from text books or to listen as they think best. They know that they 
will be held responsible for every part of the work, hence it is to their advan- 
tage to make the best use of their time. 

A pupil m«iy at a given time find the work in arithmetic and geography all 
that he can do, while at the same time he is making fuller study than some of 
the rest of a period in history. This he considers a privilege which he works 
energetically to secure. Another not so able in history may get this liberty in 



sjine other subject. There will come a time when he mny give to the chiss the 
benefit of his skill or of his research; thus he has an immediate motive, partly 
sefish but not wholly so; he is givinj^; to others. His sucess awakens a desire 
in others to be able to make creditable contributions of the same kind; thus all 
are stimulated to do independent work in spare moments and to find spare mo- 
ments for iudep3ndent work. They learn how to find things in books. This 
is perhaps the most useful single accomplishment that we can cultivate in a 
ohild. Books must always be his chief reliance after leaving school. 

In a class fairly well graded each pupil will have some study from which 
it will be safe to release him partially row and then. Thus all get seme en- 
couragement from the plan. It secures energetic work without stimulating a 
hot-house growth. The motive it holds gut is a permanent and a worthy one. 

It is not a plan for hurrying pupils through the grades. The class presents 
an even front when entering upon a new division or lesson unit of any study. 
The development work is done with the whole class. One gc es 1:0 faster than 
another but he gets more. One describes a larger circle than another, or to 
u.-e an agricultural expression, cuts a wider swath. It is not so much to the 
pupirs advantage togo through the grades raj ddly as to get all that he is capabh^ 
of getting while he is going through. 

The plan tends to even the pupil up in the various studies, since making 
pleasant excursions in favorite studies is conditioned upun fair attainment in 
all studies. 

It allows the teacher to devote time to the leps able pupils without robbing 
the others. The less the brighter pupils depend upon the teacher the better. 
The aim should be, as rapidly as pogssible, to make all pupils self-reliant. 

It secures for the pupil so much additional study time in school that much 
les? work needs to be canied home, and thus it helps to do away with the idea 
prevalent in some homes that the parents are expected to do the teaching and 
that the only duty assumed by the teacher is to check up the work and paj^s 
judgment upon its quality. 



It affords opportunity for the development of latent strength and gives 
? teacher a safe basis for determining the fitness of individuals for workin<; 
th the division a half year in advance. The child irregularly promoted 
ickly makes up without much attention from the teacher the essential things 
us omitted and in a short time makes an enviable record in the class to 
lich he has been promoted. 

It is not denied that the plan above described requires more thought and 
Dader preparation on the part of the teacher than the ordinary class plan., 
it a teacher whose attention is thus directed constantly toward individual 
eds inevitably gains so much in skill that after a time, all things considered. 
3 work seems easier than before. There is ample compensation for the energy 
ent in planning work for tho^e tenfiJ:)rHrily excused from recitatiou. These 
3 the active spirits who ordinarily find means to divert themselves at the ex- 
nse of the good order of the room. Kept fully occupied with self-imposed 
sks they cease to be a disturbing factor. The spirit of the room soon comes 
be one of self-control and industry. Repression is no longer needed, only I 

rection A dif&cult pupil new to the plan soon learns that he can not af- 
rd to go counter to public opinion. It is not the teacher but the spiiit of 
e room that causes him to settle down to earnest work. 

How to begin:— Some pupil may, for example, habitually do admirable 
)rk in spelling, but find arithmetic a grievous burden. Try the effect of al- 
ar ing him to devote the spelling period to arithmetic for a time. Begin with 
e pupil, observe the effect upon him and upon others, then the way wil> open. 

In connection with this leaflet the careful reading of McMurry's Method 
the Recitation, especially chapter VI, is recommended. 
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To the Teacher: — The papers given be- 
low were written in answer to qiieHtions 

submitted at the examination for gradua- 
tion from th'i elementary schools of Kem 
county, held in June, 1901. Ail the pa- 
pers have been printed ver batini, there 
being no change in punctuation or cap- 
italization, nor was there any change of 
any kind made in the papers as submitted 
by the pupils. The examination ques- 
tions were prepared and the examina- 
tions were conducted by the county board 
of education. These questions and an- 
swers are sent you for the jmrpose of in- 
dicating the nature of the work which 
your pupils should be doing, not only in 
the eighth grade, but in all the other 
grades. Please permit your pupil's in the 
more advanced grades to read these papers 
explaining to them that they indicate the 
standard which the county board of edu- 
cation expects them to reach. 

The following pupils submitted papers 
of almost equal merit with those here 
printed, there being not more than five 
credits difference: 

COMPOSITIOX AND GRAMMAH 

Bakersfield school — Irving Brower, 
Douglas Macmurdo, Ruth Blodget, Ber- 
nice Harrell, Silvia Hirshfeld, Bessie 
Houghton, Isaac Alexander, Adele Weill, 
Lula Beebe; Kem City — Blanche Jaynes, 
Winnie Ambrose; Summit — Mary Taylor, 
Mamie Williamson: Delano — Frank Pan- 
ero, Walter McDonell, Bert Lockridge. 
Otho Boyd, Hany Crans; Beardsley — 
Ethel Dougherty. Old River — Lena Pes- 
ante; Fairview — Anna Hall. 

ARITHMETIC 

Bakersfield — Irving Brower, DougLis 
Macmurdo, Ruth Blodufet, Bemice Harrell, 
Silvia Hirshfeld, Eleanor Merritt, Isaac 
Alexander. Laura Petit, Nella Jackson, 
Harlan Claflin, Clarence Fuller, Ruth Har- 
vey, Jesse Hawkins, Marvin Hicks, Ver- 
non Tibbets; Kem City — Blanche Jaynes 
Winnie Ambrose; Summit — Mary Taylo.% 
Leonard Jenkins; Delano — Walter Mc- 
Donnell; Cleveland — Etta Perrin; Cal- 
lente — Frank Estes; Faivview — Anna 
Hall; Stine — Lizzie Preston; Linns Val- 
lf»v— Loni ie Caldwell. 



READING 
Bakersfield — Irving Brower, Douglas 
Macmurdo, Ruth Blodget, Berniee Harrell, 
Silvia Hirshfeld, Eleanor Merritt, Bes- 
sie Houghton, Isaac Alexander, Adele 
Weill, I^Tira Petit, Nella Jackson, Lula 
Beebe, Ruth Harvey, Jennie Mason, Grace 
Batz, George Wilson, Florence Nelson, 
Bessie Caldwell; Kem City — Blanche 
Jaynes, Winnie Ambrose; Summit — 
Mary Taylor, Leonard Jenkins, Mamie 
Williamson, Ruby Spencer; Delano — 
Frank Panero, Walter McDonald, Bert 
Lockridge, Otho Boyd, Harry Crans; 
Rockpile — Pete Valenzuela; Beardsley — 
Ethel Dougherty ; Shamrock — Easton Car- 
ter, Zola Bone, Goldie Smith; Cleveland — 
Etta Perrin, Ertie Kenner; Palm — Bertha 
Worthorst; Caliente— Frank Estes; Old 
Ri ver — Lena Pesa nt e ; Fa irview — Anna 
Hall; Stine — Lizzie Preston; Fruitvale — 
Jeaiiett« Harmon; Poso Flat — Clare Boh- 
na. 

HISTORY 

Bakersfield — Irving Brower, Douglas 
Masmurdo, Ruth Blodget, Bemice Harrell, 
Silvia Hirshfeld, Eleanor Merritt, Bessie 
Houghton, Isaac Alexander, Nella Jack- 
son, Harlin Glaflin, Clarence Fuller, 
(reoi^e Wilson, Norma Withington, Ver- 
non Tibbetts; Kem City — Blanche 
Jaynes, Winnie Ambrose; Summit — 
Mary Taylor. I^eonard Jenkins; Beards- 
ley — Ethel Dougherty; Shamrock — Eas- 
ton Carter, Zola Bone; Cleveland — Etta 
^errin; Mojave — Mable Catlin; Stine — 
Lizzie Preston; Waler*8 Basin — Ed Smith, 
Charlie Shomate; Robertson — Ernest Al- 
ston; Palmer — Mark Wallade. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Bakersfield — Irving Brower, Douglas 
Macmurdo, Ruth Blodget, Bemice Harrell. 
Silvia Hirshfeld, Eleanor Merritt, Bessie 
Houghton, Isaac Alexander, Adele Weill, 
Laura Petit, Nella Jackson, Clanence 
Fuller, Lula Beebe, Grace Batz, Greorge 
Vtilson, Adele Coons. Vernon Tibbetts: 
Kern City — Blanche Jaynes, Winnie Am- 
brose; Summit — Mary Taylor, Leonard 
Jenkins, Ida Shackelford; Delano — Frank 
Panero, Walter McDonnell, Bert Lock- 
ridge, Otho Boyd, Harry Crans ; Beards- 
lev — Nellie Pscherer; Shamrock — Ras- 



ion Carter, Goldie Smith; Cleveland — Et- 
ta Perrin; Mojave — Mable Catlin; Old 
Kiver— Lena Pesante; Fairview — Anna 
Hall; Linns Valley — Lonnie Caldwell; 
Palmer — Emma Vaughn; Walker's Basin 
—Charlie Shomate. 

All the examination papers of the pu- 
pils named above are in the superinten- 
dent's office and are open to the inspec- 
tion of the public. 

W. C. DOUB, 
Superintendent of Schools. 



GEOGRAPHY 



[The answer given below was written 
by Lena Pestinte of the Old River school] 

EIGHTH GRADE 
I 

Diaeuss commerce, transportation and 
Mmmimication in accordance with the 
following outline: 

1. — Define commerce and tell why it 
exist? 

2. —Improvements in the facilities of 
transportation and communication since 

3.— Effect of the improved means in 
^nnsportation and communication on 
fa.) Industrial life of the Nation 
(b.) Social life of the Nation 
(c.) Political life of the Nation 
(This question is worth 50 credits and 
nothing less than a comprehensive dis- 
fURsion will be accepted.) * 

II 

Discuss iron in accor'-bnce with the fol- 
lowing outline: 
1. — Formation of iron beds or veins 
2.— Tjooatc principal iron fields of the 
United Slates 

3. — How iron is changed into pig-iron, 
wroufrht-iron and steel 
4. — Variety and use of iron goods 
(This question is worth 2.'5 credits and 
•1 broad discussion is required.) 

Ill 

Discuss atock-raising in accordanco 
with the following outline: 

1— Parts of the United State« noted 
for the production of horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs 

?. — Leather 

3. — ^Woolen goods 

(This question is worth 25 credits.) 



In a broad sense, commerce means 
wholesale and retail trading and the 
tniu'^j^ortation ot raw material and munu 
fadured products. In a narrow sense 
commerce means the transportation of 
raw material and manufactured products. 

If one part of the country does not 
produce certain kinds of produce and 
others parts do then one part depends 
upon other parts- for the kind of produce 
it does not raise. It is the same way with 
different nations. If one nation does 
not raise one kind of produce and other 
nations do then that one nation depends 
on other nations that produce this kind 
of material. For instance, the United 
States does not produce tea; China does 
not rai?( vheat. The United States de- 
pends uj)on China for tea and China de- 
pends upon the United States for wheat 
products. This interchange of products 
constitutes the commerce of the world. If 
it were nnt for the interchange of prod- 
ucts the people could not live well and 
for this reason commerce must exist. 

There has been a great improvement in 
the facilities of transportation and com- 
munication jincc 1800 Railroads have 
been built; steaml)oats invented; tele- 
phones and telegraphs built, cables laid 
across the ocean, eloe*tric railroals invent- 
ed and many other things which have 
helped in populating the country. The 
railroads have helped more than any- 
thing else in populating the country. Be- 
fore the time of the railroad ways of 
transportation were very slaw and incon- 
venient. All the traveling was done on 
horseback or in the stage coach. Besides 
being slow it was dangerous. 

The building of railroads, telephones 
and other inventions had great effect up- 
on the life of the people. If it were not 
for the railroads, the interior parts of a 
country, not near to a mvigable river, 
would not have any way of sending their 
produce to market or obtaining manu- 
factured articles from other parts of a 
country except by hauling it on wagons. 
If it were not for the railroads the West 
would not have half the population 
which it now has. If the people were 
suddenly deprived of their quick means of 
transformation there would be exten- 
sive famines. Even now, when snow 
blocks the trains for a few days the sup- 
•|.lics run low and articles rise to three 
times their ordinary value. 



Before railroads provided a fast, easy, 
and inexpensive nirans of travel, the peo- 
ple traveled but very little. The people 
did not travel more than fifty miles 
from the place where they were bom. If 
a person traveled a few hundred miles 
from home he was considered a man of 
great importance. Now it is an excep- 
tion for a person not to have traveled 
over at least a grejiter part of the country 
in which he or she lives. When people 
travel but little they establish manners 
and customs of their own and sometimes 
even use words which would not have 
been understood in other communities. 
The use of words peculiar to a community 
is known as a dialect. Xow that travel 
has become a common thing among the 
people, the manners and customs become 
alike and the language is all the same. 
The people live together like one large 
familv with the same manners, customs 
and language. 

The unification of a nation is caused by 
the railroad and telegraph. The railroads 
provide a quick means of transportation 
and the telephone and telegraph provide 
a quick means of communication. To our 
forefathers it would seem an utter im 
possibility to tfilk through a telephone. 
We now can talk to persons living hun- 
dreds of miles away even recognizing the 
tones of their voice. Many years ago it 
would take one month for the officials 
at Washington to communicate with the 
officials at Boston. Now it only takes a 
few minutes for the officials at Washing- 
ton to communicate with the officials at 
San Francisco. If it were not for the 
railroads, a newly elected congressman 
from California would not reach Washing- 
ton until the first se^^aion for which he was 
elected, had adjourned. Government can 
be carried on better today over the entire 
United States than fonnerly could be car- 
ried on in one state. 

The people are more united than be- 
fore. The people of Boston feel as friend- 
ly toward those of San Francisco as 
those of Boston formerly felt toward 
those of New York. Telephones are of 
great importance to a nation. In time of 
trouble messages can be sent quickly and 
all important business matters can be 
talked of through the telephone. Cables 
are also of great importance to nations. 
The consuls abroad can be cabled when 
to expect a ship and what to do with the 



goods and in time of war help can be 
cabled for and important messages can be 
sent over the cable. 

II 

Some iron exists in all the soil and 
rocks. As the water slowly seeped 
through the soil and the rock the iron 
was dissolved by the water much as 
water would dissolve salt. After the iron 
was dissolved the water carried it do^m 
to one place and deposited it, forming 
large beds or veins. 

The principal iron fields of the United 
States are situated around the Lake of 
Michigan, in the Appalachian Mountains 
including New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Alabama; and in the Rock Mountain 
region. 

Iron, brimstone, and coke are placed in 
a tall blast furnace and blast of air are 
sent through to make intense heat. The 
iron melts and sinks to the bottom of the 
furnace. The slag floats oft to the top 
of the furnace, where it is drawn off. The 
iron is run off into sand trenches on a 
sand floor where it cools. This product 
is very brittle and is called pig-iron. 

The pig iron is changed into wrought 
iron by remelting the pig iron and stirring 
it so that part of the carbon contained 
is driven out. It is cooled and rolled in- 
to sheets or bars or wrought iron. 

Pig iron is changed into steel by very 
expensive processes. The products of iron 
are pig iron, wrought iron and steel. 
Iron is of great importance because it is 
the only metal that can be welded. With- 
out iron scarcely any machinery could 
be made. Iron is nut to many hundreds 
of uses. 

Pig iron is used to make the sides of 
desks, stoves, pumps, and boiler-plates. 
Wrought iron is used to make machinery 
for factories, mills and ships, farming ma- 
chinery, and implements, engines, cars 
pipes and many other things. Steel is 
u.sed to make the bottom of ships, cut- 
lery, plough shears, railroad ties, and 
weapons, bridges, wagon springs, and 
farming tools. 

Ill 

Horses are raised in the northern part 
of the Mississippi Valley, especially in 
Missouri, Iowa, Illioois, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. 

Cattle are raised in the northern and 



central parts of the Mississippi Valley in 
Montana, Iowa, Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Missouri. 

Sheep are raised in the northwestern 
part of the Mississippi Valley, principally 
in Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Missouri. 
Ohio, Kansas and Indiana. 

Hogs are raised in the com belt of the 
United States, in Missouri, Minnesota, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Leather is obtained from the hides and 
^kins of animals such as cattle, horses, 
sheep and goats. The hides are placed 
in vats. Layers of bark, obtained from 
oak and hemlock trees are placed be- 
twpen the hides. After the hides are taken 
out and the hair and dirt are scraped 
off. They are then soaked in lime for 
twenty-four hours. The lime makes the 
leather durable. 

The leather is then sent to the fac- 
tores where it is made into boots, shoes, 
harness, saddles, gloves, straps, valises. 
cises for guns and other weapons and 
many other things. 

The leather manufacturing cities of the 
United States are Xew York, Boston, 
Providence, Newark, Fall River, Lowell, 
I^wrence, Dover and others of less im- 
portance. 

Wool is obtained from the sheep, goats, 
llama, and alpacca. The wool is sheared 
from the backs of these animals. It is 
washed and all the bui-s.. sticks and dirt 
are taken out. After the wool is diy 
it is combed out, all the lonjr pieces are 
put together and the short pieces are put 
together. These pirops are twisted into 
thread and yam. Then it is sent to the 
factories where it is made into cloth, un- 
f^envear, stockings. bknkets, coats, 
dresses, and other things. 

The wool manufacturing cities of the 
T'nited States are Auburn, New York, 
B^fton. New Biddeford. Lawrence, Provi- 
dence, Newark, Worcester and Newport. 



COMPOSITION 
AND GRAMMAR 



[The answers to the first five questions 
were written by Winnie Ambrose of the 
Kern City schools; the composition was 
written by Irving Brower of the Bakers- 
field schools.] 



EKJIITII GRADE. 
I. 
Illustrate two different uses of the 
object forms of the pronouns I, he and 
she. Use a sentence of not less than fif- 
teen words to illustrate each use of each 
form. 

II. 

Illustrate one use each of may, can, 
shall and will. Use a sentence of not 
less than fifteen words to illustrate the 
iis'j of each of these auxiliary verbs. 

III. 

What is the object of capitalization 
and punctuation? How do you know 
when to capitalize a word? How do you 
determine when to use the diflferent marks 
of punctuation? 

IV. 

Illustrate present action, past action 
and future action. Select your verb, and 
use a sontence of not .less than fifteen 
words for each illustration. 

V. 

Explain in full how you determine when 
to bci;in a new paragraph. 

VI. 

Write a composition. Select your own 
subject, but do not write on a subject 
which c\Uh for a simple nan*ation, as is 
true of many subjects which deal with 
biogrsiphy and travel. Select some subject 
which calls for some original and logi- 
cal development, as — Effect of the Oil 
Ind\istry on the Progress of Kern Coun- 
tv: Effect of Railroads on the Growth of 
n Count ly; Value of Good Roads; Value 
of Irrigation to Kern County; Wild Ani- 
mds of California; Comparative Advan- 
tages of Country or City Life; or any 
subject on which the composition will 
make interesting reading and will not be 
a mere record of facts. 

Krtch of the first five questions will be 
marked on a basis of five credits; the com- 
position will be barked on a basis of 
seventy-five credits, and will be closely 
jrradcd on thought, diction, construction, 
capitalization, punctuation, paragraphing, 
pcnjiian^hip, and the use of verbs, pro- 
nctins. posFcssives and plurals. 

I. 

She came to me and asked me if I 
would go away if I were in her place, and 
I told her that T thought I would. Me as 
the object of a preposition. 

They asked me if I would go away with 
them, but I told them I would rather not. 
Me as the object of a verb. 



I went to her to find out what I got in 
my examinations and she told me. Her as 
the object of a preposition. 

They told her that she was getting bet- 
ter, but most of the people think she is 
not. Her as the object of a verb. 

When Washington rode up to him he 
rebuked him for surrendering and taking 
charge of the army Washington won the 
battle. Him as the object of a preposi- 
tion. 

Lee disobeyed him and by so doing 
he made Washington's army too weak to 
fight Howe's army, and Wasliington had 
to retreat across New Jersey. Object of 
a verb. 

11. 

You may go with them if you will come 
back before it gets too dark. 

I can go with you tonight if you wiil 
wait until I get ready. 

I shall go to see her tonight if it is 
possible for me to do so. 

She saia that she would be over here 
earlv, so I know that she will, beceause 
she always does what she says she will. 

III. 

The object of .npitalization is to draw 
special attention to the words capitalized 
either because of their nature or because 
of their oflfice in the sentence. 

The object of punctuation is to make 
Clear the thought of the writer to the 
reader. 

We know when to capitalize a word 
either by its nature or by its ofRce in the 
sentence. 

We determine what marks of punctiia- 
tion to use by the thought we wish to 
express. 

IV. 

I go away everj' summer because I 
want to get away from the hot weather, 
but I always come back before school 
begins. Present action 

Thev went from PhiladeHhia to New 
York as soon as they heard that France 
had signed a treaty with the United 
States. Past action. 

Many people will go away from here 
when it becomes Ti^arm, but they will re- 
turn again when it becomes cool. Future 
action. 

V. 

A paragraph is one or more sentences 
closely connected in thought. 

All sentences relating to one thought 
should be put in one paragraph and when 



a new thought is expres.sed it should be 
])ut in a new paragraph. 

VI. 

It has been considered for manv vean 
that a caml across the Isthmus of Pann- 
ma is necessary for the purpose of carry- 
ing on commerce more easily. 

As early as 1550, plans for the buildinjr 
of such a canal were under consideration: 
when f*ome enterprising men look the 
matter to the King of Spain. He wh, 
lio'vevcr, unable to do anything. Sinc^ 
thon, through all these centuries, plm^ 
have been drawn up and surveys made, 
but no one has succeeded in the con?*triic- 
tion of the canal. 

In 1*^04, a man in the United State* 
published a small book which showe<l 
the diiTerent canal routes that mi"ht ho 
taken, and gave the various estimate* of 
the various costs and so forth. Thi« rout- 
ed the people for the time, and nr'de 
them determined that a canal should b' 
built. However, nothing came of it. 

In 182.5, one of the Central Amercan 
conntrirs attempted, by co-operatinp with 
the United States, to build a canal aero** 
the Isthmus, but the necessary fund^ 
were not "subscribed and the plan failed. 

The Fnglish minister mide a treaty 
with the United States, which provided 
first, that any persons or companies wi?h- 
'ng to build such a canal .should be crant- 
ed the privilege: second, that the canal 
•should be nei'tral, that is, that in time 
of war "s veil as in time of peace, th** 
canal should be open to the nation* of 
the world, and that neither of the t'\o 
nations conferred in the treatv shmi'd 
blockade it ; third, that the United Stated 
should make 'JiT^iil'^r treaties Avith the 
other nncions. This treaty, in rs^se ...e 
canal was built, opened the way in time of 
war, to the western coast of the United 
States which had hitherto been protect- 
ed. 

In 1864, the French government. Ivrom- 
ine interested in the canal, sent M. de 
Lesseps and M. Bioune, two expert engi- 
neers who had made surveys for the ?"<*z 
Canal, to make some surveys on the Is- 
thmus of Panama. After making their 
surveys and deciding upon a route, they 
returned to France and invited the foreign 
nations to send representatives to a con- 
gress to meet in Paris, to decide upon tne 
best methods of building such a canal, to 
consider the point at which it could hest 



be built, and to estimate the cost. 

They met accordingly and decided that 
it would be an invaluable aid to com- 
merce. The products of the western parts 
of the two continents could be shipped 
directly to European ports instead of hav- 
ing to cross the continents or having to 
po around the dangerous Cape Horn. 
A.ter considering the difTerent routes, 
they decided that the best place for such 
a canal would be at the narrowest part 
of the isthmus, beginning at A spin wall 
on the east and ending at Panama Bay 
on the west. They thought that a tide 
water canal would hs raori^ profitable than 
a canal with locks. They estimated the 
coat at one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars. 

Acting according to the decision of the 
congress, the French government raised 
immense amounts of money which was 
put into the hands of M. de Lesseps who 
attempted the construction of the canal. 
Oreat frauds were connected with the 
wrik, and after about two-thirds of the 
^York had been done, the project was 
?iven up. It is said that a great part of 
the money was used in silencing the press. 

Since that time, there have been various 
plans for the completion of the canal be- 
jnm by de Lesseps, but none have been 
carried out. 

Many other plans have been discussed. 
The route that will probably be taken 
when a canal is built, is in the Republic of 
Xicaragua. In the center of this coun- 
try is a lake bearing the same name as 
the conntrv. Tt is so situated that a nar- 
row^ stiip of land extends along each side 
of it and it has outlets across each of 
thf«i*» strips. 

The original plan was to start at the 
month of the San Juan river, and follow 
it as closely as possible to the lake. Ten 
lock** were to be placed at inter\'alR to 
lift the ships to the hp'ght of one hundred 
and ten feet, which is the level of the 
Nke. On tne other side it was to fol- 
^v^ prot!ifr river to tin Pnrifin ocean. 
Ten locks were to be used on this side. 
The entire distarcr is nbcut o-ne hrndTd 
and eifirhtv-two miles, but onlv sixtv-two 
miles would be artificial. 

A more likely plan has since been 
^^o^1jTht up. Tt is to dam the river on 
e-^ch side of the lake and make them 
•» part of the lake. In this way a ship 
could travel for about one hundred am 
f<^rty-flve miles at the level of the lake. 
This plan would require but three locks 



on each side of the lake, but they would 
be much larger, one letting the ships down 
thirty feet and the other two, forty-five 
feet. ' 

Another treatv has been made with 
England, called the Hay-Pounceforte 
treaty which partly repeals the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. This is more satisfac- 
tory to the people. 

The matter is being constantly brought 
before congress, but as yet no action of 
importance has been taken. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the canal will be 
built at an early date. 

[This composition is very well written 
except that it contains entirely too many 
paragraphs. — W. C. Doub.] 



READING 

[The answer to question I was writ- 
ten by Zola Bone of the Shamrock 
school ; the answer to question II was 
written by ^lary Taylor of the Summit 
school ; the answer to question III was 
written by Walter McDonnell of the De- 
lano school.] 

EIGHTH GRADE 
I. 

Write a brief outline of each canto in 
the "Lady of the I^ke." (This question 
is worth 50 credits.) 

II. 

Discuss the selection given below by, 

1. — Explaining its bearings on the 
poem 

2. — Explaining in full its meaning 

( To the pupil : 

A mere paraphrase or reproduction will 
not be accepted. Your analysis of the 
thought should plainly indicate that you 
understand the meaning of each word and 
sentence. The analysis of the meaning 
given below of the following sentence will 
indicate what is expected: 
*The minstrel waked his harp, three 

times 
Arose the well-known martial chimes. 
And thrice their high heroic pride 
In melancholy murmurs died." 

ANALYSIS— Allan Bane began to 
play on his harp. Three times he at- 
tempted to play some popular war songs, 
>ut each time, in spite of the bard's 
efforts, the soul stirring war music change 
ed to sad and sorrowing strains.) 

Thou shak'st, good friend, thy tresses 
gray,— 



That pleading look, what can it say . 
But what I own? — I grant him brave. 
But wild OS Bracklinn'H Umndering wave; 
And generous, 5»ave vindictive mood 
Or jealous transport chafe his blood: 
I grant him true to friendly hand; 
As his claymore is to his hand; 
But O! that very blade of steel 
More mercy for a foe would feel ; 
I grant him liberal, to fling 
Among his clan the wealth they bring, 
When back by lake and glen they wind 
And in the lowland leave behind. 
Where once some pleasant hamlet stood, 
A mass of ashes ejaked with blood. 
The hand that for my father fought 
I honor, as his daughter ought; 
But can I clasp it reeking red 
From peasants slaughtered in their shed? 
No! wildly while his virtues gleam, 
They make his passions darker seem, 
And flash along his spirit high, 
Like lightning o'er the midnight sky. 

(This question is worth 30 credits.) 

Ill 

Write a character sketch of Ellen. 
(About two pages. This question is 
worth 20 credit*.) 

I 

There are six cantos in the "Ladv of the 
Lake." 

First— 'The Chase." 

Second— n he Inland " 

Third— "The Gathering." 

Fourth— "The Prophecy." 

Fifth— "The Combat." 

Sixth— "The Guard-Room." 

The first canto gives one of King 
James* (James Fitz- James of the story) 
adventures in a stag hunt in the High- 
lands. 

He and many nobles go into the High- 
lands for the purpose of stag hunting. 
They have taen their dogs with them, 
'iney come upon a stag, and and start to 
chase him. After they have gone for quite 
a ways the huntsmen begin to drop out 
of the chase, one by one. and when they 
reach the Bridge of Turk there was only 
one (King James) left. He followed the 
stag to the Trosacks dell ; there his horse 
stumbled, fell and died. He recalls his 
dogs and goes on his way on foot. At 
length he climbs a large promitory. Here 
he sees, below him. Lake Katrine. He 
is over-awed at its beauty. At length he 
blows his bugle, thinking he might call 
some of his friends to his aid. But, in- 
stead, a young lady rows out from behind 
a large willow. She thought it w^as her 



father or her lover, and was frightened to 
see a stranger. But she believes his expla- 
nation and she let him get into the boat 
with her and go to her island home. Her 
father is awav from home, so she and her 
aunt entertain the stranger with true 
Highland hospitality. He discloses his 
name as "Knight of Sundown, James 
Fitz James." He tries to find out their 
names but they will not tell him. At 
length he goes to bed ; but he cannot rp$t. 
I He is haunted by visions; at last he rises 
' and goes out into the moon light. When 
I he goes in again he says a prayer and goe« 
I to sleep. He sleeps until he is awakened 
' in the morning by the crowing of the 
; chickens. 

i The second canto, the Island, tells of 
things that happened at the island. The 
stranger goes on his way, while old Allen 
; Bane, the minstrel, sings him a song of 
' good cheer. Ellen is also on the shore 
I with Allen. She asks him to play glad, 
joyous music but he can only sing sad 
ones. Wbile they are talking they he?r 
• the sound of the bagpipes, and in the dis- 
tance they see Roderick Dhu's (the chief- 
tain of Clan Alpine) ships coming in the 
distance. WTien thev come near Tiidv 
Margaret goes to meet him, with all her 
maids. She tells Ellen to go also, but 
Ellen does not want to. At that moment 
she hears her father blow a bla*t on 
his bugle, on tbe mainland. She darts to 
her boat, gets into it and goes to get her 
father. "Malcohn Grame is with him. He 
is a riv.il to Roderick because he is 
Ellen's lover. When they get to the is- 
land Roderick meets him with hospitality 
which is his nature. At noon a messenger 
held secret conference with Roderick. 
After that he is very moody and silent. 
That evening he told them that the Low- 
landers were planning a war against Clan 
Alpine. He asked Douglas for Ellen as 
his wife. But Douglas, knowing how 
Ellen hates Roderick, tdls him he cannot 
have her. He feels very sorry and walks 
up and down the room. Ellen rises to 
leave and Malcolm goes to assist her. But 
Roderick catches him and holds him back. 
A fight followed. Douglas parted them, 
and Malcom leaves the house and swims 
to the main land. 

The third canto te^is of the gathering 
of Clan Alpine to defend themselves 
against the Lowlandcrs. Douglas leaves 
Roderick's home and taking Ellen and 
Allen Bane to a cave in the mountains, he 
goes to the thrown of Scotland to deliver 



iilmaelf to the king. By this he would 
release Malcolm Grame and save Roder- 
ick fram a war. Meanwhile Roderick 
has prepared the firey cross and sent it 
around the country. All who have seen 
it have gone to Lenrick Mead, which is 
the place for meeting. Roderick has 
started t o the place ^'ith some of his 
officers. All have gone ahead except him- 
self and his foot page. He hears Ellen 
singing; and when the song is thru 
he leaves. He gets into a boat and i& 
rowed to Lanrick Mead. Here the sol- 
diers raise a cry of welcome at seeing him. 

In the fourth canto Brian tries the 
augury. He is placed in a bull-skin and 
laid back beneath the water of a catar- 
a<-t. There drend vision come to him: 
Rnd at last these words: "The foremost 
spills the foeman's life, 

That party conquers in the strife. ' 
This meant that the side which shed the 
first blood should be victorious in the bat- 
tle. 

Al'en Bane is trying to comfort Ellen by 
singing to her; but she will not listen. 
\Mifn the sons is thru a stranger climed 
the steep road. Ellen sees him, and 
reco!»nize.^ Jimes Fitz-Jamc-s. He has 
coine to take Ellen away with him. But 
she will not go. He gives her a ring nni. 
la VPS her. He goes back with his guide. 
This spy is bribed to take or lend James 
.own into a del J whpre are s'^me of Clan 
Alpine's RoMici*9. Murdock gives a loud 
M'hoop. James f.sKed him if it was a sig- 
nal crv and he said no. Th?v came to n 
rrn'/v Lowland woman, who warns James 
^' •'»« dan«rer in a wild song. Murdock 
scoots nil arrow at James, but it passes 
him and wounds the crazy woman unto 
deith. James then kills Murdock and 
promises the dying woman he will aveng 
her wrongs by killing Roderick. He goes 
on alone in the dark. Suddenly he comes 
upon one of the Highland watch fires. The 
wntch, there, is very hospitiable, and gives 
him food, fire and a bed. This watch has 
prom^'sed to guide him as far as Coil- 
nntogle's ford the next morning. 

The fifth canto tells of the fight, or 
duel, between Roderick Dhu and James. 
Xext morning after a h^sty morning 
meal, they start for a journey. James 
says he is a foe of Roderick's and would 
like to meet him and all his soldiers. The 
ffuild tell him he may have his 
wish. He whistled very shrilly, and the 
hills !» round were covered with armed 
men. James was very brave; but here 



his coiinigo almost failed him, when he 
saw all these armed soldiers and learned 
that his guide was none but Roderick 
Dhu. Roderick told him not to fear. He 
would guide him to the Ford ; there he must 
protect himself by his sword. He gave 
another signal and the army disappeared. 
They went on their way, each very silent. 
When they reached the appointed place, 
Roderick threw down his shield, so as to 
fight on equal terms with James. Rod- 
erick received three severe \^•ounds, w*hile 
James had only a few scratches. At last 
Roderick's strength failed him ; James had 
farced hi?^ sword from him. When James 
■vns free from Roderick's grasp, he blew a 
soft note on his bugle. Four horsemen 
''a me galloping up. James told two of 
them to go with him, and two of them to 
?rrf for Roderick. When he reached 
^'tirling castle he saw and recognized 
"^urlns B'^t he pretended not to know 
him. This day they were going to have 
games in the castle. Douglas joined in 
ihe?e games and was victorioTis in all. 
James (the King) gave him the prizes as 
to a stranger. When it came time to 
-^h^se the doer, Douglas' dog broke loose 
from him and caught the deer. The man 
in chaige hit the dog. This made Doug- 
las very angry and he killed the man. 
At this he was thrown in prison. 

The sixth canto introduces us to some 
of the life in the royal courts of Scot- 
land. 

In the guard-room everything is topsy- 
turvy. The night before the guards had 
drank a great deal of wine. The table 
is strewn with bits of eatables; glasses 
are turned upside down; some of the 
sruards are lying on benches; some on the 
floor and some are still trying to quench 
their thnrst. Presently the captaiin of 
the guard comes and announces the ar- 
rival of one of their comrads. With him 
comes an old man and a young girl (Allen 
Bane and Ellen.) At first they are dis- 
posed to treat her rough! v. But they soon 
change their minds. When the captain 
of the guard came in and saw the ring 
on Ellen's finger, he led her to a beauti- 
ful room ; there a train of servants wait- 
ed to attend her. Meanwhile Allen Bane, 
asking to see his master, was shown to 
Roderick's room. Here Roderick, who is 
dying asks about his own relation; then 
he asks Allen to tell him all about the 
fight. Allen plays and sings it for him. 
Tu which he tells of how one of the Saxons 
swam to the island and attempted to get a 



boat; but Duncan's widow killed him  III. 

Just at that time a white flaj? wa<« waved | Klh n v •,- ihv only daujrhter of the 
between the armies; a note of p^iuo w i< '"'•). - nul *!' :n him she obtained Many 
blown and in the distance was heird tin- ' ti.i :-. . at « nt t make up .\ girl, who 
voice of a man j-ayinp that the Kins? for- ^' as not only kind, pentle and loving 
bade the war. So neither side wa> , Ivt n!-^ - f' :irh ss in danger as any 
beaten. By the time this was finished youth tl U t'\ i*r buckled on a sword. 
Roderick had died. Slie v .s ( f medium heijrht, with a slim. 

After Ellen had been in the roim awhiV,  uTuefrl fi^ziire, ]^lack hair that hung over 
James entered, lie come to leid her to i r >]"'i'dejs ;n ji'o^^y curls, with bri^rht, 
the Kinfr. When they went into the jtcs- l.n".:'''ru' 1 rovn eyes, and a rose bud 
ence chambr Ellen looked all arovnd for ' '•^ I'th. Altogether she was one of the 
the King. But she saw that all the ' ' ^f^l'rst rrMitrres imaginable, 
courtier's eyes were fixed uprn Fitz Jamt ««, ' Ht r fr^t meeting with Fitz James shows 
and she knew in an in<;tant that lie "p'^.htr to h;ne been extremely mode<»t. In 
the King. She threw herself at hi? feet jtr'uKnn^ t!r'e«^ she was more fearful for 
and showed him the rinjr. She a-ked ' her fri.nd's safetv than her own. 
for her father and he was breusrht for- i -^>- ^"^r ^sirin-le dre^^^^es «»iiited her pretty 
ward, forgiven by the King. He ant- ' ^'.Mne edmr 1 ly well, wherever she at- 
Ellen embraced each other. Then ^heMer?'^ t^e Scottish dance, she was fol- 
asked for Rodericiv s life: but it was pns<- | lovrd 1 y rJl eves. Fveryorte said that she 
ed giving. For her third request she did 1 wonVl lend Lnnoe to any courtly dance, 
not ask; but gave the ring to ber f-M'ier. ! J^he h;nl in ny suitors for her hand, but 
King James guessed what he wanted and . ^^'e ^ ^s tni'^ t o her lover. Milcolm. 
he told Malcolm to come forth. He eime '^^ lv oiKe did she think of marryingr anv- 



and kneeled at the feet of the Kinu. The 
King threw a golden chain ar'^iirl ^»-- 



one o'«" and t^"»^t was to «hield her father. 
V hon '>^ked ff^r her hand bv RodericK 



neck and put a cla«.o in Ellen's b >'n! , niivi. To marry him she would have 

II. ' C'iv.n ni> all her earthlv happiness but 

After Fitz James left the island. Ellen ^he wonbl hnve done it for her father, 
and Allan Bane were talking about Kod- i Her •^'re:iteM delight was to roam un- 
erick. Ellen had said somrthins about atterdtd th'ouuh the wooded island. 
Roderick and Allan Bane did not soeni to OMf^ ^' ns her honie. or to row in her 
agree with what she said and ho sho^k I'l'bt ekift ov^r the hroid expanse of 
his head. She told him that he eboi'lc dei^p rlenr wUer which surrounded her 
his gray hair and she eo\ild tell from liis ' Uinnd borne. 

looks t hat he thought about the same a< ^ 

she did. She said that she thnuehl Pvol- ' ^^ 

erick was very brave but he wis a« rare- Tj Tw I ^^|T3 \/' 

less as the thundering catemet of Bra<k , A"**^^ * v^xV X ^^^ 

linn. He was kind except when he want- AND f 'l X^T^^^ 

ed revenge, or iealorsy over s«'«ni*'t]iin'r V^X V A^^k^ 

made him angry. Tie was as f ntbful to 

his clan as his p-.vord "ps to him nli(>n [The answer jriv^n below was written 

he was fighting, but his sword would biv*^ ^>v Brmn-e TTarrell of the Bakersfield 

more pity for an enemv than he wrmb! "^rliools.! 

have for an enemy. She thougbt be wi« . FTOHTH ORADE. 

liberal enough to divide the tbin'r« r^^'^1^•' (DUfii^s t^o first n^e^tion and any 

his clan which they had earned in tlie one of the other two.) 

Lowlands by leaviner some small town a T. 

mass of ashes covered with tbr bio'^-^ of pj^ov^s fbo national cr'^vernment with 

the people they had killed. Elkn <.iid re^arl to th" followincr points: 

that Roderick had fought f-^r ber fptb'-r 1. -"niv;.iion into departments 

and she would honor bin as p danebter ?.--\Vbat constitutes each department. 

should, but she eonkl not marry b"pi ' ^ -0\ifft for the division into depart- 

whfn hi« band va«» eovon-d n-ith tii'> >ii. nfQ. 

blood of the T.o^vlind pTjile O-nt 1« ^^ ^ 1 ^ Hpr- ral duties of each department. 

killed in their own boi^e* TIi<* rj. f^('yl< ^. ''^!^.5< «Mr>^*ion i« worth 50 credits and 

made his antrer seem darker, like li'jbt- ^ ♦•;''•}' t^mI should receive careful cons'd- 

ning in the sky at midnight. er,ition.1 



lUiefly outline the progress of the Unit 
Hi St:itts since 18(m with regard to the 
1' I lowing subjects: 

1.— Development of the New West 

1 The New South 

:\. -Progrcfcs of manufacturing 

4. — Practicjl r4ppIication of electricity 

."). — Corporaticns and trusts 

•). — T^ljor unions 

7. — Education 

(Wliile yojr cli3''!i«^ion should be brief 
it Hio'ild be full enough to plainly indi- 
cate thflt you understand each division 
nf thi.-s (] jest ion The question is worth 
50 credil«.) 

TIL 

Discuss the slavery question with re- 
i:;ird to the following points: 

1. — Origin 

•2 -Why vohintirily abolished in th? 
NTth and not in the South 

:j.— Effect on the industrial life of the 
South 

4.— Effect on the political life of the 
Xaticn 

rriiis «|uestion is worth .lO credits and 
nothinp le«s than a full discussion cnn be 
1 ("'opted. ) 

I. 

The nnrional government is divided in- 
to three departments, the executive de- 
i*aitmont, the legislative department, and 
tho judicial dep^iTtment. 

The executive department consists of 
the president and his cabinet: the legis- 
lative of th? senate and house of repre- 
^ntntives: the judicial of the supreme 
court, th^ circuit courts, the district 

nirts. the court of claims, and the cir- 
cuit court of appeals. 

The government is divided into three 
'lenartments so that the work of the 

1 )vfTnnient mny be done more thor- 
oughly, for three departments, each with 
't» own special work, can perform their 
duties much better than one department 
trying to do the offices of all three. 

Another reason for the division is that 
if one person, or one department should 
aave control of the whole government it 
might abuse its power and might even 
try to overthrow popular government. 

Then, too, our country is republican 
in form, but if one department or per- , 
*on had control of it, it might become a 
dpepotism. 



If one department, say the executive, 
should have the right to make laws, and 
then have the [wwer to execute them, 
and judge whetner they are right and 
fair to the people, unjust laws might be 
made, approved of, and executed and the 
people could not change them. 

So it would be if the legislative or 
judicial department, waa the sole fea- 
ture of the government, but this is im- 
possible now, for in congress all laws 
are originated; the president executes 
them, and if there is any question con- 
cerning them, it is decided by the judi- 
ciary. 

The duties of the executive department 
are to see that the laws are obeyed, to 
ninke teaties with the help of the sen- 
ate, to make all appointments not 
otherv.ise provided for, with the help of 
the semte, to be commander-in-chief of 
the Rimy and navy, and besides many 
minor duties, he may convene the house 
and senate in special session. 

In the legislative department, called 
congress, all the kws of the country are 
made. The senate is a more powerful 
Ivody than tlie house because it may help 
the executive to make appointments and 
in making treatys. and because it is al- 
so the court in which all cases of im- 
peachment are tried, but the house on 
a count of its being a body directly repre- 
senting the people is allowed to originate 
all revenue bills, and all bills of im- 
peachment. A bill must pass both 
houses of congress and be approved by the 
president before it becomes a law; so it is 
veiy hard to get a law passed without 
its receiving careful attention. In this 
way both the rights of the people and 
of the government are protected. 

The duties of the judicial department 
are to judge of matters arising between 
the states, between an individual an a 
state, between a state and the national 
government, or between an individual and 
the national government. It may also 
judge between the states and corpora- 
tions or institutions, and between the 
United States and the same. 

n. 

Jefferson once said that it would be a 
thousand years before the country was 
settled as far west as the Mississippi 
River. When he said this he did, he 
could not take into account the remark- 



able inventionB of the railroad and tele- 
graph that have made the settling of the 
west possible. 

At one time, much of the country west 
of the Mississippi River was marked on 
the map as the Great American des- 
ert, but now almost all of this country 
is settled by people who have migrated 
to the west and by means of irrigation 
changed this country into fertile agri- 
cultural lands. 

People began to flock to California at 
the time of the gold discovery, and when 
many failed to make their fortunes from 
the gold, they settled down in the new 
land and lived purely agricultural lives. 

Then rich mines of gold and silver AVL»re 
discovered in other parts of the west, and 
soon a railroad line was built acroM the 
continent. 

This line was followed bv manv others 
until there are now six transcontinental 
lines. This railroad system is what has 
chiefly built up the west. 

THE NEW SOUTH. 

All the Southern industrial life rest- 
ed on the system of slavery, and so 
when slavery was abolished, an entire- 
ly new basis had to be found. 

This basis was free labor, and since the 
time of its adoption the South has prog- 
ressed in every way. There is ton tiinr«s 
as much cotton prodi?crd in the South 
now than formerly, and iron and o i.i1 
mines have been discovered and manufac- 
turing has started up until new Chat?- 
nooga, Atlanta, P.iinninfrhara and New- 
Orleans can cope in this industry with 
many of the large cities of the North. 
THE PROGRESS OF ^lANUFACTUR- 

ING. 

The value of mpmifncturing in the 
United States has enormou«^ly increaspd 
since 1860. It now leads the world in 
the value of its manufactured goods and 
exports. 

In 1860 England led the world in the 
manufacture of iron and sterl ffoodc. but 
now the United States is far ahead of 
her. This nhows iho procrcss made in 
that line of manufacture, and in th^ 
manufacture of every other nrticV the 
projrrrsff hf»R been a«> jirent. 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF KLEC- 

TRICTTY. 

Lately a new force hns bf^on di=o<-vor^'1. 

bv which nearly all kind* of maohinors- 

can be run. This is electricity, which has 

been applied not only to the tclogrnph 



and telephone, but to nearly every kind 
cf machinery that before had to be run 
by hand, by steam or water power. 
" CORPORATIONS AND TRUSTS. 

Corporations are institutions that are 
given power by the law to do business 
as one individual. The prosperity of 
the United States has made it possible 
for men to amass great fortunes, which 
they have used either singly or in cor- 
porations, in developing some great inter- 
cut, or in furthering some great interest. 

Some times they have abused their 
great strength and have oppressed the 
small business concerns, lowering prices 
on certain articles so that the houses with 
smaller capital have to close and then 
tlu' corporations get their trade. Thus 
the corporations take the place of nu- 
merouf small business houses. The 
Standard Oil Company takes the place of. 
many mmor comp.inies. and the Wells- 
Fargo Expi-ess is composed of many 
small companies. 

When the combines were first formed 
they came in contict with each other 
and as a result prices were kept low. To 
j^top this the different combines formed 
trusts, and as nearly every salable arti- 
cle is controlled by a trust the people 
have t-o pay whatever price is asked. 

Tnist« are one of the greatest evil? of 
the day, but no way has yet been found 
to check tbcir jrrowth. 

LABOR UNIONS. 

To protect themselves from the trn«ts 
nearly all laborers have joined together 
in lalx>r unions, and as they are thus 
very powerful, they have succeeded in 
pretting many laws passed which are grad- 
ually raising the scale of Amefican la- 
bor. 

Among these laws are the contract la- 
bor law. the Chinese immigration law. the 
law prnvidincr for an eight-hour day. a 
law passed reirulatino: fares and charges 
or the rnilroads, and a law limiting the 
po-'cn* of cornrrations. 

Nearly all the labor union<» are united 
under one name, the National Associa- 
tion of I^bor. 

EDUCATIO.M. 

The edncntio!!il system in the United 
States is one of the finest in the world. 
Wbon the constitution of each state has 
born ni'^de. some attention has always 
been paid to the matter of schools. 

Tlierc arc manv w^ys of maintaininji 
the schools, but the usual method is to 



set aside in each township lands to be 
sold for the schools, and the money put 
out at interest, the interest to be used 
for keeping the school. 

Although the course of study differs 
in different sections, it is thought that 
in time the schools will all become much 
the same through the efforts of educa- 
tional journals, and of the National Jour- 
nal of education. 

The high school is one of the chief fac- 
tors in the educational plan of the Unit- 
ed States. Its plan of work is much the 
same as that used by colleges some years 
ago. 

Highest of all schools ia the Univer- 



sity. There are a great many of these 
in the United States, some sustained by 
the state and some by private munificence, 
as Stanford University in California, and 
the Chicago University in Chicago. 

Graduates from the Universities are 
each day taking their place in aJl situa- 
tions for which their University career 
has so well fitted them. 

Another class of school is the Normal 
School, where men and women are train- 
ed for teaching. There are quite a num- 
ber of these in the United States. 

(This is an excellent paper, but it con- 
tains entirely too many paragraphs. — ^W. 
C. Doub.) 



ARITHMETIC 



[The answer given below wni* written by Blanche 
Jaynes of the Kern City schools.] 

EIGHTH GRADE. 

I. 
Sold 1400 bflirels of flour at $6.20 a barrel; invested 
the proceeds in sugar, as per order, reserving ray commis- 
sion. 4 per cent for selling and U/g per cent for buying, 
nnd the expense of shipping, $34.10. How much did I 
invest in sugar? 

II. 
Bakersficld voted $40,000 in bonds for school buildings. 
If the interest on these bonds, before payment, amounts 
to $10,000 and the assessed valuation of the property in 
the distr.ct is $5,000,000, how much of these bonds will a 
man pay whose property is assessed at $4,000. , 

III. 
The floor of a hall is 260 ft. long and 93 ft. wide. Find 
the cost of covering it with carpet and oilcloth; the oil- 
cloth to be laid along the sides and ends a yd. wide, and 
the carpet to extend 6 in. over the oilcloth; carpet to cost 
i.2.oy a yard, ana 38 in. wide, oilcloth to cost 90c a sq yd. 

IV. 
Soid a cairiage at 30 per cent gain, and witn the money 
bought another, which I sold for 95182, and lost 12% per 
cent; how much did each carriage cost me? 

V. 

Arrange the following cash account in the proper form, 
and ualance the same: 

Jan. i, 18KG, money on hand, $2.65. Jan. 2, paid 5c 
for marbles and 10c for lead pencil. Jan. 4 paid 25c for 
a Speller. Jan. 5, paid 10c for a bottle of ink. • Jan. 6, 
received 25c for blacking father's shoes one week. Jan. 



7, paid 10c for a top and 15c for marbles. Jan. 9, re- 
ceived $1 for driving cow to pasture and 50c for milking. 
Jan. 11, paid 40c for Header and 60c for Arithmetic. Jan. 
12, sold top for 5c. Jan 13, paid 10c for postage stamps. 
Jan. 14, paid 20c for candy. Jan. 16, receieved 10c for 
doing errands and paid 5c for marbles. Jan. 19, lost 10c. 
Jan. 20, received 40c for blacking father's shoes. Jan. 21, 
paid 50c for a kite. Jan. 25, sold 5 cents* worth of mar- 
bles. Jan. 26, received 25c for clearing the yard. Jan. 
27| paid 15c for setting a broken light of glass. Jan. 29, 
found 25c. Jan. 30, paid $1.15 for a Geography. 

I. 

1400 times $6.20 equals $8680— selling price of flour. 

4 per cent of $8680 equals $347 .20— commission for sell- 
ing flour. 

$8680 minus $347.20 equals $8332 . 80— proceeds ot sale. 

100 per cent plus 1V2 per cent equals 1.01^ per cent. 

$8o32.80 divided by $1.0iy, equals 8209.65— amount 
before expenses are deducted. 

$8209 minus $34.16 equals $8175.49— amount to invest 
in sugar. 

n. 

$40,000 plus $10,000 equals $50,000— bonds and interest 
$50,000 divided by $5,000,000 equals one one hundredth 
— one per cent — rate. 

1 per cent of $4,000 eequals $40 — what one man pays. 

in. 

One-third of 260 equals 86 2-3 yards long. 
One-third of 93 equals 31 yards wide. 

86 2-3 plus 31 equals 117 2-3 yards — distance half way 
around room. 

2 times 117 2-3 equals 235 1-3 yards around room. 

235 1-3 times 1 times 1 sq. yd. equals 235 1-3 sq. yds. of 
oilcloth. 

235 1-3 times $.90 equals $211.80— cost of oilcloth. 

1 yd. minus 1-6 yd. equals 5-6 yd. off. 

86 2-3 minus 5-6 equals 85 5-6 yds. long 

31 minus 5-6 equals 30 1-6 yds. wide. 

38 in. equals 1 1-18 yds. 

30 1-16 divided by 1 1-18 equals 28 11-19 or 29 strips. 

20 times 85 5-6 equals 2489 1-6 yds. of carpet. 

2489 1-6 times $2.09 equals $5202.35 5-6— cost of carpet. 

$5202.35 5-6 plus $211.80 equals $5414.15 5-6— whole- 
cost. 

IV. 

100 per cent cost minus 12y2 per cent lost equals S7y^ 
per cent or seven-eigths — S. P. 

Seven-eighths equals $182. 

One-eighth epuals one-senenth of $182 — $26. 

Eight-eighths equals 8 times $26 equals $208 cost of sec- 
ond and S. P. of first carriage. 

100 per cent cost plus 30 per cent gain equals 130 per 
cent — selling price. 



130 per cent equals thirteen-tenths. 
Thirteen-tenths equals $208. 
One-tenth equals one-thirteenth of $208 — $16. 
Ten-tenths equals 10 times $16 equals $160 — cost of first 
carriage. 

V. 



1886 



CASH ACCOUNT 



Cr. Dr. 



Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



1 

4 
5 
6 

i 

9 

9 

11 

*2 
13 
14 
16 

iU 
20 

21 
25 
Z6 
27 

29 
30 
31 



Money on hand 

Paid 5c for marbles and 10c for 

lead pencil : 

Paid 25c for a Speller 

Paid 10c for a bottel of ink 

Received 25c for blacking 

father's shoes one week 

Paid 10c for a top and 15c for 

marbles 

Received $1 for driving cow to 

pasture 

Received 50c for milking 

Paid 40c for Reader and 60c for 

an Arii««metic 

Sold top for 5c 

Paid 10c for postage stamps 

Paid 20c for candy 

Received 10c for doing errands 

and paid 5c for marbies 

Lost 10 

Received 40c for blacking fath- 
er's shoes 

Paid 50c for a kite 

Sold 5c worth of marbles 

Received 25c for clearing the yard 
Paid 15c for setting a broken 

light of glass 

Found 25c 

Paid $1 . 15 for a Geography .... 
Balance 



$ 



cts 
65 


$ 


25 




00 
50 




05 


1 


10 




40 




05 
25 


• 


25 


1 
1 


50 


5 



cts 



16 
25 

10 



25 



00 

10 
^0 

05 
10 



50 



25 

15 
50 

50 



(In her solutions, Miss Jaynes used the signs of mul- 
tiplication, division, etc., instead of the words as used 
above by the printer. — W. C. Doub.) 
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CALIFORNIA'S 

DUTY 

TO HER 

EDUCATIONAL 

FUTURE 

By FREDERIC L. BURK 

The thirty-third annual session of the California Teachers' 
Association is held at the close of a century of marked educational 
activity. The latter quarter of this century has been what our 
evolutionary brethem would term a period of rapid transition. 
We feel under our feet a shifting of educational foundations. The 
forces of science and induction, and of social readjustment, which 
have been racking all forms of civilization are also shaking our 
educational bases, and many are they who believe that the new 
century will usher in a new educational dispensation — ^an educa- 
tion which will strike its roots into the fresh young sciences and 
industries and send up its branches into oU the ramifying depart- 
ments of modem civilization; that the education of the twen- 
tieth century, in theory, will be a chapter in biology as that of 
the eighteenth century Was afoot note to metaphysical mysticism; 
and that in practical aim it shall be as broad as the world's fields 
of activity in industry, commerce, art and philosophy. The indig:- 
enous home of metaphysics was in the far Bast. Western 
thought is scientific and deals with practical affairs and it knows 
no metaphysics except as an imported article. 

Can we be too foolishly optimistic of the educational destiny 
of California — that land of farthest West whither, according to 
the sagas of old, the course of Empire, after its centuries of wan- 
derings from the Valley of the Indus, shall build its permanent 
city, its long pilgrimage ended. California has completed its first 
half century of its magic development. She sprang into existence 
Minerva-like, and at first glance, the world saw in her simply a 
queen of mineral wealth. Twenty-five years later her central 
valleys were yellow with the golden bread-stuffs, and the ships of 
the nations lay in her harbors. Another decade found her low- 
land valleys bearing the bending burdens of tree and vine. A 
land of the most diversified natural wealth is in its early stage of 
development. No land intrinsically so needs a richly diversified 
education for her sons and daughters, no land can so richly pro- 
vide this, and none can so profitably make practical use of its 
results. Moreover, there are in California organic and inorganic 
forces, problems, and far-reaching inspirations for the scholar and 
scientist. In her Jindscapes and atmospheric tints are the ever 
moving suggestionTwhich make for art, culture, civilization and 
religion. Hither have flocked from all quarters of the globe a 



caxipornia's duty to hbr educationai, future 5 

varied population, bringing with them their energies, their am- 
bitions, their social impulses, their culture and their education. 
Already she has produced her Le Conte in science. In art Cali- 
fornia's paintos have won fame, and our native sculptor, Douglas 
Tilden, is entering upon a brilliant career. The names of her 
adopted sons, Joaquin Miller iEind Bret Harte, have long been 
upon the world's literary scroll, and our hearts have beaten the 
quicker, during this closing \ ear of this half century, as we have 
seen the homage paid our native poet and schoolmaster of the 
Pacific, Mr. Edwin Markham, a member of this organization, and 
whose inspiring mate was for years our active secretary. 

It is scarcely ten years ago that a pioneer, coming as a gold 
seeker and remaining to see California's wealth-producing areas 
creep down from the high Sierras, forward over her central valleys 
and still westward over the orchards and vine groves to the har- 
bors where the ships of the orient are establishing their commer- 
cial trade lines, dedicated his acquired millions to the educational 
future of California. Was Leland Stanford a seer? He bad seen 
her developing mining, agricultural, industrial and commercial 
resources pass in review before him. Did the spirit of the land 
of his adoption whisper to him the secret of her culminating des- 
tiny, that he should have passed these by, great as they are, and 
should have chosen California's education whereon to engrave his 
enduring memory ? A new guarantee of this educational destiny 
IS' just breaking upon our realization, and Providence has not per- 
mitted the sun of the nineteenth century to set, without giving a 
rosy hint of the future which lies before us when the light of the 
twentieth century shall burst upon us. In this past year we 
have seen the world's competition of architects to provide for 
California the most colossal and palatial home of learning of 
which civilization has yet dreamed. 

There are yet other signs in other educational directions 
which bid fair to have a phenomenal development. I refer par- 
ticularly to such plans as must have been in the minds of Lick 
and Wilmerding when they endowed the technical trade schools 
of San Francisco. There is a huge work for schools of this class 
in California and their hour is yet to come^ 

The State has most generously met every educational demand 
made upon it with lavish liberality, proud of her boast that she 
provides education for her sons and daughters, without fee or 
price, from entrance at the primary schools to exit from the uni- 
versity. Her sense of educational duty is deeply grounded and 
stem. 

In the prospect of this future, in the face of the fact that the ^ 
hammers are already building, what is the IternaLschQQLspitiLxvvf 
doing to meet the demands which externally sK being made upon 
it ? What is the present professional duty of the school people of 
the State towards California's educational future ? Are the cur- 
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lent systems of education in thoroness and scope all the State may 
justly demand ? Are we, the teachers, in professional equipment 
all diat the State may legitimatdy require ? Is our horizon of 
education as broad and complete as the resources of the State 
make necessary ? Do our mechanisms meet requirements or axe 
they in the ditches of tmdition 7 Have we the means of sound 
and safe legislation whereby needed changes and progress may be 
accomplished with honest and wise deliberation ai^ clear fore* 
sight to distant goals ? 

It would be remarkable, indeed, could all or any of these 
questions be answered affirmatively. In a State which has grown 
with almost mushroom rapidity it would be singular if we should 
find the educational garments of our State up-to»date and without 
lingering remnants of their swaddling period. 

It is my purpose briefly to point out conditions in our school 
system which need attention, not in the spirit of pessimistic fault 
but in the conviction that the first dut^ in the expansion of Cali- 
fornia's educaticmal opportunities is repeatedly to draw public at- 
tention to the broken cogs, rusty bolts, and out-of-date machinery. 

In the first place let us turn our attention to the elementary 
schoola Prom whatever angle we may regard the matter, we 
must recognize the necessity of a sound foundation in an adequate 
and competent system of elementary schools. Some pupils go no 
further and therefore they need the best. The higher adhoob 
need well developed pupils from these elementary schools. The 
most important element in the elementary school is the teacher. 
During the past ten years, the spread and improvement in effi- 
ciency in high schools justifies the requirements on the port of 
the State that the teachers in its elementary schools shall possess, 
as a reasonable minimum, the scholastic attainments of a high 
school graduate. The growth of normal schools has placed with- 
in the reasonable reach of every one some opportunity also, for 
training and knowledge technical to teadiing. Yet in essential 
features the requirements for the certification of teachers is the 
same to-day that it was twenty yesrs ago. A certificate is obtain- 
able to-day, as then, by passing an examination upon the ele- 
mentary tacts of the subjects taught, without any evidence of that 
culture which goes with training in an efficient secondary school, 
nor any training in the technical matters pertaining to pedagogy. 
The State has now a right to require more than this, and must do 
so if the educational system of the twentieth century is to keep in 
sight of legitimate id^s, or to meet the demands made upon it. 

It is no longer necessary nor desirable that the normal sdiocd 
should admit students who have not completed the course of a 
high school. Tw^y years ago it was perhaps pardonable that 
the normal schools should receive pupils from the stage of gram- 
mar school graduation, for there were then few high schools and 
these were located only in the larger cities. But this was a tempo- 
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rary makeshift, for the high schools now are easily capable ot 
supplying the normal schools with pupils. Under present condi- 
tions, owing to the persistent survival of this makeshift, two years 
of our normal school course of four years is devoted to academic 
work attempting to parallel the high school courses. This make- 
shift is now leading to an unnecessary and dangerous weakness in 
the scholarship of the teachers who gain their certificates by the 
route of the four years normal school course. The high schools have 
reached a recognized degree of efficiency thru the marked scholar- 
ship of their teachers and their thoro equipment of laboratories 
and libraries. The two years given in the normal schools to the 
work which in the high schools requires three and four years 
necessarily means that the normal school courses of instruction in 
the essential foundations of an education, — language, literary 
culture, history, science and mathematics, — must be measurably 
inferior. The condition which permits the degree of scholarship 
of our teachers to be considerably inferior to that possessed by 
persons who enter the other vocations of life from our high schools, 
is one which the demands now being made upon our school system 
and easy opportunity of securing this preparation can not longer 
tolerate. A degree of scholarship, in general intelligence, language, 
power, culture, science, history and mathematics equivalent to that 
possessed by high school graduates, dearly must be the minimum 
permitted in an applicant for admission to our normal schools. 

But in addition to the possession of teachers of scholarly and 
professional training, our elementary schools must have compe- 
tent pedagogic supervision. To maintain good schools, expert 
pedagogic judgment in the selection of teachers is essential. We 
need expert direction and leadership in conducting the work of 
the teachers, and above all to assign individuals to duties to which 
they will be most pedagogically suitable. In the complete sense 
of the term, we as yet have practically no supervision whatever, 
of the elementary schools of Dilifomia. We have many capable city 
superintendents but they are not, with two or three exceptions, 
delegated with sufficient power to exercise their true functions. 
In the rural schools, which most need supervision, there is no 
supervision whatever worthy of the name. The county superin- 
tendent under the law is essentially a clerk. He has no legal 
voice in the selection of teachers and the number of his visits to 
schools are far too few to be of sufficient service. There are no 
provisions which require anything of the candidate for the office 
of coimty superintendent in the way of evidence of scholarly fit- 
ness, pedagogic training, or qualifications as an educational expert 
The office is filled by popular vote, or in other words, political fit- 
ness is the first essential and it is only a singular and fortuitous 
accident when the politically fit is also the professionally fit. 
These are remnant rags of California's swaddling clothes and 
present advanced conditions justify prompt reform. The only 
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supervisors recognized by our law are the members of the Board 
of Education and Board of Trustees. Now, whatever is done in 
the way of change, history in this State as well as in others, makes it 
mandatory that nothing shall interfere with the business authority 
of local boards. The authority of local boards has justly become 
recognized as the safeguard of the public school. But there is a 
place for supervision, nevertheless, under certain limitations. The 
chief weakness of the local boards can be almost exclusively 
traced to their incompetency to handle the professional side of 
supervision. Trustees are business men, but as such thiey are 
manifestly incompetent to fulfill duties which require pedagogic 
insight into the technical side of education and they simply play 
the part of the bull in the china shop in determinhig the peda- 
gogic qualifications of teachers, in assignment and classification, 
in the arrangement of courses of study. In placing the school 
upon a professional basis and encouraging the activity of teachers' 
professional ambition, the authority of the school trustee has, as a 
rule, exerted a paralyzing influence for evil, quenching, as it has, 
the professional zeal of teachers and encouraging unprofessional 
methods of advancement. In short, we need a new law which 
shall preserve for the local boards every authority which does not 
deal with the professional Jind technical side of education, but 
distinctly giving these proMems to an officer of supervision who in 
turn must present credentials of some kind which shall guarantee 
a high degree of competency in scholarship, broad pedagogic 
insight with the educational problems of the day and practical 
methods for their solution. 

We have a proof of the value of supervision, within certain 
limitations, which will be later pointed out, in the marvelous 
development in scholarly efficiency and in the growth in number, 
of the high schools of the State during the past fifteen years, 
under the accrediting supervision of the State University. Before 
that time, the high schools were a mere haudfuU in number, their 
efficiency as a rule poor, and their corps of teachers often lacking 
in requisite scholarship. The tone of these schools sufiered from 
diseases comparable to those now found in our elementary schools 
without supervision. The various departments of the University 
took up the matter, in necessary self-defense, in order to secure a 
class of students better prepared to undertake college work. The 
work of improvement necessarily was within the narrow lines 
leading to the university entrance requirements. But the results, 
within the scope of this purpose, have been electrical and have 
demonstrated beyond question the important value of supervision. 
There are now over one hundred high schools in the State scat- 
tered in such proportion that nearly every hamlet is within reach 
of these advantages. The character of the teachers, in point of 
scholarship, has been immeasurably lifted. In thoroness and effi- 
ciency of the work performed, I think it may safely be stated that 
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the average high school graduate of to-day has had the advantage 
of courses in science, history and literature at least, which are the 
equal, if not the superior, to the courses offered in the university 
college of letters twenty years ago. Supervision has accomplished 
this improvement. But as stated, this progress has been within 
narrow lines, it has only afiecte4» courses leading to college en- 
trance requirements, and on the other hand, it has prevented the 
introduction into the high schools of courses of training not at 
present leading to the university. Our high schools are merely 
university preparatory scho(ds, but as such they are admirable. 
The university professors as specialists in subjects, not in general 
pedagogy, have exerted valuable academic influence within the 
limits of their subjects, but naturally they have overlooked those 
pedagogic considerations which make for the broad development 
of the whole man, who is frequently bigger than the college 
measures. We need, therefore, now to take a new step and place 
oar secondary schools upon a pedagogic basis. The curricula of 
our secondary schools must be determined from the standpoint of 
the psychological tendencies of the adolescent, and from the stand- 
point of the intellectual, industrial, commercial, social and politi- 
cal needs of the world which the graduate shall enter. The pre- 
sent college entrance requirements manifestly are narrow and more 
or less the artificial production of pe%dantic tradition. Secondly, 
while the university accrediting system has done a noble work in 
the pioneer stage of high school development, the work has now 
grown too large longer to be adequately handled in this manner. 
We need a system of State supervision, in which the university as 
a whole and not its individual departments shall have a modifying 
but not a controlling, influence. ' The supervision of hij^h schools 
is a judicial function and must be kept free from personal or cor- 
porate ends, such as the selling of text books prepared by univer- 
sity professors, locating university graduates in positions, com- 
pelling courses of study to meet demands of university courses, 
pushing or suppressing alternative but reputable methods of 
teaching, making high schools mere "feeders" to the universities. 
Practical history has shown the university accrediting system 
has visibly gravitated toward many of these evils. 

In still another feature, the eflFect of rapid growth of the 
educational idea in California shows its marks. I refer to the 
management of State institutions — the normal schools, the institu- 
tions for the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the feeble-minded and the 
reform schools. All of these departments are highly specialized 
in their purpose, requiring for their efficient management, the 
direction of specialists in these various fields. A reform school 
which is not directed by men who are not only intelligent and 
honest but who are not specialists in the field of criminology and 
familiar with all that is now being done in the best schools of the 
world for this class of young unfortunates, becomes a curse to the 
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State. The same is true no less of all these special State institu- 
tions. And as a matter of fact we all know that either at present 
or at some time in the past nearly every one of these State insti- 
tutions suffers or has suffered from diseases of political manage- 
ment Some vigorous legislation is needed to rescue them. Such 
legislation must be in the line of educational supervision directed 
by some organization protected from political interference. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1879. which framed the 
present State Constitution, was composed of elements strongly pre- 
judiced against secondary education* and, as a compromise with 
these elements, the present Constitution gave sanction to liberal 
support for the elementary schools and for the State University, 
but specifically and illogically prohibited the use of any State 
funds for the secondary schools which lie between the elementary 
schools and the university. • However, so £ar as schools directly 
preparatory to the university have been concerned — those which 
the Constitution specially sought to disable — these have grown 
vigorously in spite of the Constitution. This anomaly has been 
due to the fact that the local communities have wanted them so 
intensely that the people have burdened themselves with a local 
tax to establish and maintain them. Clearly, history has shown 
that the spirit of the constitutional convention did not reflect the 
wishes of the people of the ^^te. The Constitution should, there- 
fore, be amended to permit flie use of State funds for elementary 
and secondary schools without distinction. Superintendent J. W. 
McClymonds well expressed the real sitiiation recently by point- 
ing out that high school education is not a local nor an individual 
matter, but a matter of preparation for citizenship in the interest 
of the State. The parent in San Francisco is vitally interested 
not only in his own son's education but as deeply in the education 
of somebody else's son, living in Siskiyou County, for the Siski- 
you child will be the citizen of the future making laws for the 
San Franciscan, and it is to the interest of every citizen that every 
other citizen should be educated, honestly and intelligently to 
perform the duties of citizenship, and become a producer of intel- 
lectual, industrial or commercial capital; otherwise the State must 
support him. 

This brings us to another consideration The real victims of 
the disabling clause of the Constitution have been, not the uni- 
versity perparatorv schools, but those schools of broader and more 
Practical range — the manual training, trade and technical schools, 
'his class of schools has sprung up and shown marked vitality in 
other states during the past ten years California is visibly a 
laggard in this field. Given one half the encouragement which 
the present high schools, serving the narrower lines of college 
preparation, have enjoyed, and permitted to enlarge their scope 
and horizon, we may safely guarantee that in ten years they will 
usurp the place of the present high schools, or rather, we may say. 
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the present high school course will be so modified as to guarantee 
to every graduate not only preparation for college, but also the 
acquirement of a practical manual trade, and a preparation for the 
duties of citizenship. Such schools as the Lick School demon-* 
strate the feasibility of this plan. Such schools should be in the 
reach of every community of the State, and they mav be placed 
there and maintamed at no greater cost than the present high 
schools require. Those acquainted with the trend of revolution 
now progressing within the universities are aware that before this 
change in secondary education is accomplished, the universities 
will cheerfully and readily recc^gnize the work which such schools 
will offer as adequate preparation for tmiversity admission. 

This step should be accompanied by a second, making the 
division between the elementary and secondary schools at the end 
of the sixth school year, thus providing for a six-year elementary 
oouxse followed by a six*year secondaxy cotirse. This change is 
justifiable both upon psychological and practical grounds and is 
oae which is rapidly coming into universal favor. The secondary 
school would, tibexefiMe, commence with the thirteenth year of 
lafe» the beginning of adolescence when, psychologically, there 
should be radical d^nges in the matter and method df instruction. 
Pupils could then pr^tably be given training in the manual 
tiBdes along with sdiolastic study, thus permitting an enrichment 
of the elementary schools, and at the same time that extension 
bocJcward of much of the work in science, literature and history 
now packed too closely into the high school period. Such an 
important reorganization needs the wise deliberation of a compe- 
tent educational organization. 

And what is the instrument by which these modifications 
and reforms of existing conditions may be obtained ? Legislation? 

Legislation is certainly an essential instrument. But a 
moment's reflection assures us that in no particular do the educa* 
tional interests so grievously need reform as in the manner of 
securing educational legislation. There has been a saying which 
has at least passed for truth, that the California legislatures, no 
matter how iniquitous they may have been upon general prind- 
ides, nevertheless have ever bem ready to pass any laws which 
they cotild be convinced were for the belt interest of the schools. 
Certainly, the legislatures have been more than liberal in provid- 
ing for the school funds. The errora of school legislation are due 
chiefly to absence of a system which calls for the well-digested 
counsel of the honest and wisest educational forces. The legis- 
lators themselves have necessarily not been competent to collate 
and digest the facts necessary to provide wise school legislation. 
On the other hand there has been no systematic effort to obtain 
well-digttrted counsel from competent, reliable, and disinterested 
school men. As a result then, each legislature is flooded by a 
flotsam of bills, some bad thru design to raid the treasury in the 
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interest of some individual or some local constituency, some b&d 
thru ignorance, and few, if any, the product of a wise and care- 
fully digested policy of development. Time and again laborious 
attempts have been made by State Superintendents, by the Con* 
vention of Superintendents, and by the Council of Education in 
this organization, to mature some sound legislation, but that which 
appears upon the statute books is generally such a caricature of 
months of the result of earnest labor, that no educational person 
nor organization would care to claim parenthood. 

What is here needed is the existence of some competent and 
dignified body, protected by authority of law. to which should be 
referred, for careful preparation, all school legislation and the just 
apportionment of funds required for the support of each depart- 
ment or institution of the public school system. The actual grant 
of moneys of course should remain ever in the hands of the tegis- 
lature,but the technical form of educational legislation should first 
obtain the sanction of this body. 

I have attempted to present the conviction, by concrete 
examples, that California, in the present juncture, is in urgent 
need of some calm, honest, well digested reorganization of its 
school system looking toward a large and important educational 
future; the past haphazard, unsystematic growth by fits and starts 
needs now to be supplanted by development upon definite plan 
and directed wisely and economically with a sense of due propor- 
tion and relative value of the vast and varied interests at stake. 
The solution of this problem is a task which needs the combined, 
wisdom, honesty and deliberation of our wisest educational forces 
in the State. But the time is ripe for doing something and I 
believe that it is fitting and appropriate that this Association 
should now take some active step in the matter. We may start, I 
believe, from the generally accepted principle that the Legislature 
will pass any educational measure upon which the educators of 
the State in representative body express unanimity. We need a 
commission, which shall be representative of the best educational 
views; which shall also contain a representation of lay educators of 
the State of such standing and dignity in the community as will 
command the respect and attention of the Legislature. Such a 
commission should consider the problem of the reorganization of 
the school of the State and be prepared to recommend to the next 
legislature, either a definite budget of school legislation or at least 
secure the appointment, by authority of the legislature, of such a 
commission, to report at its following session. The limitation of 
the action of this body, however, is a matter which may wisely be 
left to its deliberation. To this end, in conclusion, I recommend 
that this association request the Superintendent of Public Institu- 
tion, the President ot the State University and the President of 
Stanford University to appoint a commission of which they shall 
be members and of such size as they may determine; and that this 
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commissioD shall consider by whatever plan it may deem wise, 
tfae reorganization of the school laws to meet modem conditions 
and to prepare the way for future progress. 
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THE COLUMBIA PARK BOYS' CLUB OF 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

Some twelve or fourteen years ago, a few young men in San 
Francisco conceived the idea of going into one of the poorer, 
crowded quarters of the city and seeing what they could do for 
the boys of the neighborhood. There is something original, 
live, spontaneous, and interesting about a boy that appealed to 
them, and they liked boys anyway. 

They formed a club just for boys. The club became strong, 
and its fame spread so that it was known in many cities for its 
remarkable work. Then these young men drifted apart. One 
went to New York and interested himself in boys' work there. 
Others traveled and studied, and one began to write about 
purple cows and chewing-gum men and things, and became 
famous. 

The founders and original spirits were thus gradually called 
away into other vocations which absorbed their time and 
thoughts, and the club itself fell under different management. 
It lost its distinctive features, most of its strongest workers, and 
its power with boys. By good fortune, however, a seed had 
been sown in the mind of one of the principal men who had 
become interested in the club. The spirit possessed him that he 
should stay in boys' work. He received a call to go to New 
York to take charge of some work with boys carried on there 
by a large association. After trying this for a year, he became 
dissatisfied with their methods. There was too much of the 
institution and machine at)out it, and he did not believe that 
strong work was possible under its plan of organization. 
Though offered a large salary to remain, he quietly wended his 
way back to the balmy air, the open skies, and the mountain 
aromas of California, his native state. Here, in San Francisco, 
he gathered together an association and organized a boys' club 
on his own lines, according to the tried methods which had 
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before made the old San Francisco Boys' Club famous among 
all the initiated. 

Sidney S. Peixotto is the name of the young gentleman who 
thus, in December, i89St organized the Columbia Park Boys' 
Club. His motto is "strong work." Applied to boys' club 
work it means work that gets hold of a boy, keeps hold of him, 
and counts in the development of his character. The keystone 
or arch about which the club is built, again, which distinguishes 
it from most other organized efforts for the training or educa- 
tion of boys with which the writer happens to be familiar, 
including the work of public or charitable institutions for boys 
and the public schools, is individual work. It recognizes and 
gives the most important place in its plans to the needs and 
demands of individual boys for personal training or education 
according to their individual bent. In like manner, and closely 
associated with this, the value is recognized and the power util- 
ized that come from intimate personal acquaintance and close, 
refined, sympathetic personal influence. 

It will appear as we proceed how these ideas are worked out 
in the organization and conduct of the club. But we may men- 
tion here a few essential features that make toward this end : 

1. There is concentration on boys' work. 

2. There is the right kind of man at the head of it, who gets to know all 
the boys personally, makes the club his business, puts his life into it, and 
keeps personally in touch with all its departments of activity. 

3. The boys have a separate individual house or home for themselves. 

4. All the members are divided into smaller clubs, and these again, on 
every meeting night, into still smaller groups in separate rooms, where they 
are under the direction of selected workers. 

5. Attention is paid to individual needs as far as possible in the gym- 
nasium, under a paid instructor who devotes himself entirely to physical cul- 
ture for boys. 

6. The very best opportunity for individual work is given through the 
careful organization, direction, and supervision of the boys' games, sports, 
and recreation, in baseball, football, track athletics, charades and dramatics, 
cross-country walks, outings, and camping excursions, as well, also, as in the 
military organization. 

7. The individual club itself is not too large and unwieldy for the per- 
sonal management of one director. 
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The club is situated in one of the poorer districts of the city 
of San Francisco, in what is known as the section south of Mar- 
ket street. The immediate neighborhood of the club has the 
worst record on the books of the Associated Charities in that 
city. A friend, whose acquaintance I made in a can factory in 
the neighborhood where I worked a couple of months, informed 
me that one of the street corners opposite the club house had 
the " hardest name " of any locality in San Francisco. He knew 
because he had been a pretty hard case himself. Between this 
factory and a glass works opposite from 300 to 400 boys and 
girls of all ages are employed. Needless to say, these factories 
are most excellent schools of vice. The usual saloons appear 
at every street corner and side alley. 

At No. 118 Seventh street in this district the Columbia 
Park Boys' Club has its home. Its 180 boy members are 
attracted from a radius of many blocks around. They range 
from eight or nine to sixteen or seventeen years of age. The 
house which was made over into a home for the club is raised 
from the ground so as to provide a good-sized basement. This 
basement is divided into two rooms, one used for a gymnasium, 
provided with its lockers, showers, and toilet, and the other as 
an armory. The next floor is provided with a little front parlor 
and reading-room with a library and all the current magazines, 
including some of the best art magazines. Back of that is a 
game- and play-room with chess and checker boards and parlor 
billiards, and a large closet where is stored a variegated supply 
of old costumes for the boys' private theatricals and charades. 
Then comes the meeting-room for the various clubs into which 
the 180 boys are divided, that assemble on the different evenings 
and afternoons in the week. The younger boys who go to 
school meet on the different afternoons, and the older and 
working boys in the evenings. 

This assembly- or meeting-room is provided with benches 
rising in tiers one behind the other. A drop curtain is arranged 
so that it can cut off half of the room as a stage. Here the 
scenes in the charades, living pictures, and theatricals, the ''club 
classics," are prepared, while the boys in the gallery outside 
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talk and amuse themselves with the workers as they wait for 
the performance to begin. Some amusements of this kind 
always form the concluding feature of every club meeting. 
First there is the business meeting, conducted in regular par- 
liamentary order. Each little club of twenty or twenty-five 
boys has its own distinctive name, such as the Optimus Club, or 
the Lincoln Club, or the Vigilant Club, etc., and its own officers. 
The intercourse of the members with the workers in these busi- 
ness meetings is, of course, a great source of strength to the 
club. Hard knocks are given and taken here, and errors of 
judgment corrected. For example, when the baseball team of 
one of the evening clubs was defeated in one of the annual club 
tournaments, it was agreed in their business meeting at the 
beginning of the next year not to find any fault or kick at each 
other at any game. 

The business meeting concluded, the members adjourn after 
being permitted to stretch their lusty young lungs with their 
individual club yell, finishing up with the Columbia Park Boys' 
Club yell. Having thus partially blown off pent-up energy and 
steam by hearty yells, they separate into still smaller groups of 
four to six boys each. These little groups go into rooms by 
themselves, each under the leadership of a chosen worker. 
These workers are older persons who have volunteered their 
services and give regularly at least one evening or afternoon a 
week to the club. 

One group may go into the reception-room on the same 
floor in the extreme rear of the building. This is a large room 
with a big open fireplace where entertainments and Christmas 
receptions, etc., are held for parents and visiting friends. It 
has a piano. The group of boys here may be instructed in 
music, the choral society or glee club trained, or the band given 
an opportunity to blow its horns and fiddle under competent 
leadership. Another group, if it is the meeting night of the 
older boys, will be taken into the front parlor and reading-room 
and instructed in, and led to discuss, problems of municipal 
government. 

Then the rest go upstairs, where the small-group idea is 
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still further carried out in the architectural arrangements. Out- 
side of the manager's private office and another reading-room, 
and toilet, the whole floor is divided into seven or eight small shops 
and workrooms. One group of boys disappears in the printing 
shop in the rear of the building. These boys, who may per- 
haps be destined to become future Benjamin Franklins, seat 
themselves on high stools and go to work setting type or inking 
the printing press preparatory to getting out the monthly Club 
iV!nc/j, which sells at one cent a copy. The printing department 
is directed by the manager himself, who is an artist by nature, 
and one of whose strongest hobbies is artistic printing. But we 
will speak of this department again. 

On looking around for the other groups, you will find the hall 
deserted and that all have disappeared in like manner into one 
or other of the different workshops. Each room is completely 
outfitted and equipped with benches, tools, etc., for whatever 
manual work is undertaken there. This is one of the prin- 
ciples of the manager. Only undertake any work in the club 
when you are ready to do it well and are sure you can make it 
*' strong work." Thus some of the boys may be engaged in clay 
modeling, others in sloyd wood-work, art iron-working and 
designing, carpentering, rope-mat making, sewing and the rudi- 
ments of the tailor's trade, etc., etc. With each group, as has 
been stated, is some trained and intelligent older person patiently 
and affectionately watching, explaining, correcting, and encour- 
aging. Those little fellows get to love that club. Playing 
hooky or truant is unheard of. 

After an hour spent in this manner they all come together 
again downstairs and join in parlor games, amusements, and 
dramatics until it is time to go. As they file out through the 
hall, hats in hand, the manager stands there to give them a 
cheery good-bye, shaking each by the hand and calling each by 
name as he goes out. You know they will think of the meeting 
all the rest of the week, except when they are thinking of the 
next meeting or of some other activity in the club in which 
they are interested. Little animosities have been weeded outi 
advice given how little troubles may be overconie, cobwebs spun 
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over their young brains brushed away, a strong club spirit, which 
is the spirit of comradeship, of regard for your fellow, and the 
strength of unity, has been engendered, and a band of happy 
boys again troups out running and calling upon the streets. 

Not the least interesting or important feature of these meet- 
ings, however, is the lingering of some of the boys and workers 
after the rest have gone. These after-receptions always attract 
some of the brightest boys and strongest club members. Club 
spirit is talked over with the manager and workers present. 
Important facts and incidents in the club life are discussed, 
anecdotes related, the character, habits, and needs of the differ- 
ent boys discussed, and many a scheme invented for bringing 
back to reason an unruly member or wandering sheep. Some of 
the older boys who have taken most frequent part in these dis- 
cussions show really remarkable insight into human nature, and 
soundness of judgment in estimating character, largely as a 
result of these informal conversational gatherings. A fine spirit 
prevails among the older boys of desire to help where help is 
needed in uplifting any of the other boys, and broad altruistic 
sentiments strongly prevail. This bringing about a spirit of 
fellowship, and making the boys love one another, is the greatest 
thing accomplished in the club, says the manager. The boys 
** really get to love something." "All the rest would not be 
worth anything if it had not done that much." 

Believing in the silent influence of surroundings, the manager 
takes especial pains to establish firmly the art influence. *' Every- 
thing the boys have," he says, "right down to their penholders, 
ought to be the best kind they can get. To me this is one of 
the first essentials in American education. This is one thing 
that the club is distinguished for in its home and surroundings. 
The boys understand this. Everything is 'swell.* Thus they 
come to take notice of the beauty of things." 

It now becomes necessary to see the boys in their relations to 
the club in other boy activities. For the club does not, like the 
schools, stop its work with the members at 3 o'clock p. m., 
when school is out, nor is it like many institutions and training 
schools for boys that take hold of them with a military grasp 
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when necessary and leaves them to their own untutored devices 
where possible. But it enters heartily into all phases of the boy 
life, using his natural instinct for play as one of the most 
powerful means for gaining the boy's affections and educating 
him in self-control, acknowledgment of the rights of others, and 
generally in strong habits of right thought and conduct. 

It is well recognized that one of the best means of strength- 
ening moral character in a boy is to build up a sound body. A 
distinctive feature of this club in this field, however, is the con- 
centration of the athletic instructor, Mr. William Hutton, on 
physical culture for boys. He has made a special study of this 
branch of physical culture and devotes himself to it entirely. 
He receives a salary by no means adequate for his services, but 
stays there giving practically all his time to the club, because of 
his love for the boys, and in the expectation that his special 
field of work will in time be appreciated and suitably rewarded. 

The boys are divided into classes which meet the physical 
instructor on the different afternoons and evenings in the week. 
On account of the lack of facilities, any one boy can at present 
meet him only once a week. He treats the boys for physical 
defects that are common or peculiar to boys. Thus, for example, 
out of a class of eighteen boys on one occasion he observed that 
there were nine who had one shoulder from one-half inch to one 
inch lower than the other. So he has noticed that, particularly 
with boys under twelve years of age, when he tells them to rest, 
in the standing position, they almost always throw the weight of 
the body on the leg that is on the side of the low shoulder. He 
gives attention to cases of pigeon-toed, shambling, shuffly walk. 
They do not use the lower part of their lungs at all, he says, and 
generally breathe through the mouth. Cases of catarrh are very 
common among the boys in this locality, and can be corrected. 
He strengthens the abdomen so that they will use the lower part 
of their lungs, and also strengthens the back, where he finds they 
are generally weak. So they are instructed in principles of 
hygiene. But "breathing is the most important of all," he says, 
and they can throw off a g^eat many ailments by proper habits 
in this regard. He teaches largely without the use of apparatus, 
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introducing and inventing exercises that give variety, life, and 
interest, and the spirit of play to the work. The whole secret of 
success, he declares, is " to make the work interesting and make 
play of it." 

There is a regular athletic department connected with the 
club, with its own stationery and printed forms and notices. 
Each of the smaller individual clubs has its own baseball and 
football team. Tournaments are arranged every year providing 
a series of games between the different clubs, with a prize for 
the winning team. These games help to create strong club spirit 
in the individual clubs. A team will sometimes win because of 
the way the other members of the club hold together, support 
the captain, and encourage them by yelling, like enthusiastic and 
well-organized college rooters, to the discomfiture of the rival 
teams. 

Anyone who has watched a crowd of boys playing ball in a 
vacant city lot, and has seen the wrangling that is sure to follow 
a close decision on a put-out, for example, will appreciate the 
educational benefit to the boys from a well-conducted game 
under the direction of an older person. Both teams and their 
respective captains understand the rules of the national game 
and abide by them. It must not be supposed, however, that this 
result was brought about at the first club game or the first annual 
tournament. It required gradual and continual hammering. If 
a quick-tempered, hot-headed boy commences excitedly to wave 
his bat and fist and let his tongue get the better of his judgment, 
where only his captain would have the right to talk, it offers a 
splendid opportunity for the manager or worker in charge to 
remind the lad of his proper place and the rules of the game. 
Then, at the first opportunity at the club, he can be quietly called 
aside and in a kind but effective way given a most impressive 
lesson on the evils of an ungovernable temper. These are 
''things that drive home," says the manager. It furnishes a 
good point of attack on an untamed child, and "often the only 
one you can get." Marked changes have been gradually 
brought about in the character of many of the boys in just this 
way. There is no swearing at the game, which is something 
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remarkable. It is very difficult to get a good game " without 
kicking/' the manager says, with any outside baseball team. 
One of the rules is that no regular team game shall be played 
without the presence of some of the workers. Often five or six 
or more accompany their particular club out to the field, and 
enjoy the game and excitement as much as the boys. One " must 
not make the mistake of supposing that boys are not boys/' says 
Mr. Peixotto. "They are unformed and unreasonable to a large 
degree, but are held by their love and respect for their advisers." 

The same remarks apply to their football games and track 
athletics. They also have their whole-club teams, which play in 
amateur athletic tournaments with other associations or schools. 
The equipment is in all cases complete in the uniforms of the 
contending teams, masks, gloves, and all necessary parapher- 
nalia. 

The manager also takes bands of the boys out from time to 
time on picnics and excursions into the country. Here he finds 
an excellent opportunity to observe the individual character of 
the different boys. The last two summers he has been going 
with a large number of them on a camping trip to one of the big 
fruit ranches in California. The boys in this way secure a sum- 
mer outing, and at the same time are enabled to pay their own 
way and perhaps make a little money besides by picking fruit, 
not to speak of having all the choicest fruit they want to eat. 

The military department, already referred to, is also thoroughly 
organized and equipped. 

The printing department is sometimes called by the manager 
the backbone of the club. It is most carefully conducted 
under his own supervision, and materially assists in carrying on 
all the several departments in the club organization in a system- 
atic and businesslike manner. Each department is provided 
with its own individual stationery and printed forms, and regular 
printed notices or orders are issued in the several departments 
as necessity requires. Each of the smaller day and night clubs 
has an associate editor and reporter on the monthly Club News. 

As a means of keeping the boys off the street corners and 
away from the influence of the saloons, and as Sunday is the only 
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day on which the working boys are free, the regular athletic 
tournaments for the older boys are played on that day. The 
boys are encouraged to come to the club house on Sunday 
evenings, when there are rarely less than fifty present, repre- 
senting all the clubs. A lot of the big and little boys may 
always be seen on that evening gathered together with the man* 
ager and some of the workers in the front parlor. Here, with 
his arms around a couple of the boys, and a happy family of 
boys ranged in a circle around him, he or some of the others will 
tell stories, or they will talk over the exciting points in the last 
baseball game, or laughable adventures or hairbreadth escapes on 
the last summer's outing, etc., etc., till their eyes grow sleepy or 
they assemble about the piano to sing their favorite songs. 

And thus the club lives and moves, vibrates with boyish 
fervor, year by year waxes stronger, becomes more fixed in the 
hearts of its members, more sure of what it can do to uplift and 
upbuild them. An entirely new atmosphere is created in which 
the boy lives and breathes. Absolutely changed conditions that 
are refining and strengthening are built up round about him. 
The subtle yet powerful influence of suggestion and example 
from cultured sources' plays about him like a gentle breeze. 
*'In reviewing our experiences," says a report of the board of 
managers, " we cannot fail to recognize that many of the boys 
whom we regarded at first as beyond our assistance or control 
have suddenly come within the spell of this gentle, civilizing 
power which environs and elevates them." 

It will readily be surmised from what has been said how 
much the club depends for its success upon the character of the 
manager. His touch is felt in every department. There is 
known to be one man at the head to see to the success of every 
feature of the work. He has taken up this vocation because his 
heart is in it, and not for the salary which it yields. 

The club is supported by the Emanu-El Sisterhood of San 
Francisco and private contributions and membership dues in the 
Columbia Park Boys' Club Association. The boys themselves 
pay no dues or fees whatever for membership. There is a board 
of managers which looks after the financial side of the club's 
life, but the internal affairs are left practically without outside 
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interference in the hands of the manager. He has the sole 
power to admit new members, or to discipline or expel any boys 
where he deems it necessary, for their punishment or the good 
of the club. This is a matter naturally calling for great tact, 
good judgment, firmness, and decision. It may be necessary at 
a critical point in the life 6f the club to show that the club spirit 
is stronger than the fitful will or caprice of any one boy, how- 
ever popular he may be with the rest of the members. This is 
important. It is regarded as one of the most hopeful sig^s that 
the strength of the club has been demonstrated more than once 
in this manner. Club spirit and the wise and benevolent leader- 
ship of an older person who makes the boys and the success of 
the club his life-study, take the place of gang rule or the 
untutored, undisciplined government of the boys' own whims 
and passions. There is one instance in the history of the 
Columbia Park Boys' Club in which one boy was expelled and 
reinstated again three times. He is now one of the strongest 
and stanchest members of the club. 

One of the most important and difficult problems in boys' 
club work is that of securing competent and faithful workers. 
This difficulty is experienced in settlement work with boys as 
well as in churches in interesting and holding competent teachers 
in the Sunday schools. It is particularly difficult to get men 
workers. 

In the Columbia Park Boys' Club the manager has the sole 
power to select and place the workers, or, if necessary, to disci- 
pline them. The problem of supply and selection is partly 
solved through the personality and presence of a permanent 
manager. A strong man with an idea naturally draws about 
himself kindred spirits who will throw themselves heartily into 
his work. It is partly solved through the inherent strength and 
value of the boys' work itself, which would naturally attract some 
men. And, further than this, the social atmosphere and club 
spirit present have a tendency to attract and hold those who get 
into it. The humanitarian feeling is, of course, also active and 
particularly determinative with the young women workers. The 
latter must be depended upon for the afternoon club meetings 
with the younger boys, and there is a grand place for them in 
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this. The evening meeting's with the older and working boys, 
and most of the other activities* as in the athletic department, 
are conducted almost entirely by men. The advantage of this 
preponderance of the male element in boys' work cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. It is one of the things which help most 
to insure the success of this club. 

We have not yet enumerated all of the channels through 
which the club makes its influence felt in the lives of its mem- 
bers. It would require too much space, however, to go into 
further details on these matters here. It will serve our purpose 
merely to mention a few other important relations, such as that 
of the club to the homes and families of the boys. The mothers 
show a fine spirit in their interest in the club and in sending 
their boys to it. There is always a waiting list. Great possi- 
bilities are offered to the manager in directing the education of 
the individual boys in the public day and night schools, and 
often in keeping them in school even when they hate it. Equally, 
if not more, important are his services in guiding them in the 
choice of a vocation and aiding them to secure good positions 
where they may have a chance to rise. 

In this connection an idea conceived by Mr. Peixotto for 
training boys who show talent for the arts and crafts is deserv- 
ing of more than passing mention. His ambition is to found 
first an art press. This would not be directly connected with 
the club, and yet would have its offices either on the club prem- 
ises or in close proximity to them. Here young men of talent 
would be gradually trained in artistic printing and original 
designing from early boyhood. Such a plan, if backed by capi- 
tal, could undoubtedly be made a profitable venture at the pres- 
ent time right from the start. He would afterward extend the 
idea into other branches of the arts and crafts by the establish- 
ment of strong workshops near the club. '* I want to see the 
boys hold together as they grow older," says Mr. Peixotto, '*and 
show them how they can make their living together, just as they 
have had their pleasures together. A good half of the output 
of the club would be in pretty good shape for industrial work. 
In two years there will be twenty-five club boys at the Lick and 
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Wilmerding polytechnic schools in San Francisco learning iron- 
working and wood-working trades. It would be a fine thing to 
have them come out all skilled workmen." This is one of the 
strong lines of development to which Mr. Peixotto looks for- 
ward. 

Another line of endeavor which he has in mind is the future 
opening of a second club house for the older boys. These boys 
could be interested in politics and the betterment of the neigh- 
borhood. '* The whole problem is to keep hold of the boys in 
their larger and more manly interests as they grow older, just as 
you take hold of their boyish interests when they are boys." This 
plan, Mr. Peixotto thinks, " would be the realization of the set- 
tlement problem. A force of twenty trained boys would be 
irresistible in the neighborhood. // is impossible to establish such 
a things but it is possible to grow or raise one,^' 

It may not have occurred to many young men that a grand 
vocation is offered to them in this field that is superior in many 
respects to ministerial work or teaching. But a man should 
feel a calling for the work and be assured that he is fitted for 
it. It is deserving to be backed financially as strongly as the 
churches or public schools. 

One other difficult and important problem must be spoken 
of before we conclude. It is that of religious instruction, and 
of educating boys to a practical sense of individual responsibility 
in all their acts and undertakings. The problem brings us to the 
question of the relationship of the individual with higher author- 
ity than anything merely of this world or the present moment ; 
in short, his relationship with God. 

The public school has apparently not succeeded in working 
out this problem. The Sunday school fails to get hold of the 
boy. Space will forbid going into details on this subject here, 
but I may be permitted to say that I think much can be done 
toward the desired end in this matter, both by the power of per- 
sonal influence and example, and by strong, direct instruction of 
the right sort, beginning with the kindergarten and working up 

through the boys' club. 

Victor L. O'Brien. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Tbe Scbool System of tbe United 
States: 

How It Solves Problems of Race and of Higher Education. 



BY J, HIR3T HOLLOWELL. 



United States presents an almost unlimited field 
)r social, industrial, and political experiment. 
,nd the field is interesting to every Briton, not 
nly hy reason of its vast extent, but because it is 
ceupied by a population of sevenly-su: millions, 
'ho speak the English tongue, and the larger and 
lore influential part of whom are of British origin. 
The United States covers an area of 3,501.000 
juare miles. Its greatest length from east to 
■est is about 2,700 miles, while its greatest width, 
■om the north of Maine to the most soutjiern 
oint of Florida, is about 1,600 miles. 

Tbe problems of communication, trade, industry, 

griculture, food supply, labour, climate, health, 

public order, local, State, and Federal government, 

not to speak of foreign immigration and religion, are probably 

such as have never pressed with like weight upon any civilised 

Government before. 

There are, however, two problems which stand out from the 
rest from their intrinsic difficulty. I refer to those of Bace and 
of Public Education. The two are intimately related one to 
another, and failure in dealing with one would be certain to 
endanger a successful solution of the other. 

EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY. 

American statesmen always realised the importance of education 
and of racial conoord, and, indeed, their in dispensability to the 
stability of Republican institutions. It was perceived from the 
first tbat while popular ignorance might co-exist with, and even 
assist, absolute power, a nation which placed the entire control 
of its policy in universal suffrage must be educated for the 
performance of tbe tasks of self -government. 
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This is the significance of the famous inscription conspicuously 
placed on the front of the Boston Public Library : — " The 
Commonwealth requires the Education of the People as a 
Safeguard of Order and Liberty." Those words express the 
political faith of the founders of the Eepubhc. We may contrast 
the spirit of that great motto with the unenlightened opinion 
sometimes heard on this side of the Atlantic, that the education 
of the masses will make them unserviceable and dangerous to the 
country. 

A NATION OF MANY NATIONS. 

In thinking of the race problem in the States we must not 
imagine that it arises solely from the presence of millions of 
negroes. There is an American Germany, Italy, Ireland, Poland, 
Eussia, Sweden, and even China in the United States, in addition 
to the w^idespread African race. The Census of 1891 revealed the 
extraordinary facts that in Chicago alone there was a population of 

Scotch 12,000 Polish 96,000 

Italians 13,000 Swedish 111,000 

Canadians 25,000 Irish 248,000 

Negroes 25,000 Americans 488,000 

Eussians 38,000 Germans 490,000 

English 44,000 ' 

An investigation of the racial composition of other city and 
State populations would reveal similar, if not equal, results. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the Education and 
Eace problems are not lightened by the concentration of children 
from European countries in separate schools for the respective 
nationalities. German children are not educated through the 
medium of the German language, Swedish through Swedish, and 
so on. EngHsh is the common medium in all the 240,000 schools, 
and apparently no sense or fact of grievance results from this 
arrangement. At one time it seemed probable that a different 
arrangement would be made. 

ONE LANGUAGE NECESSABY. 

It w^as not desirable that the descendants of different nations 
should lose knowledge and love of the language and literature of 
their fatherland. American policy never aimed at the suppression 
of foreign languages, but rather at the enrichment and extension of 
culture in this direction. Professor Stowe quoted, in 1835, the 
noble dictum of Charles V. of Germany — ** So many languages as a 
man learns, so many times is he a man." On the other hand, the 
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solidaiity of the Eepublic called for a uniform national language, 
both written and spoken. Experiments made with the object of 
giving free play in the schools to the various languages of the 
population were not encouraging in their results. Ohio at one 
time made large provision of this kind, but the plan did not work 
well. Before the Revolution of 1775 German influence was very 
strong in Pennsylvania and New York. Pennsylvania was then, 
perhaps, the most important State in the Union, and many scholars 
and statesmen of distinction were Germans. It was not imnatural, 
therefore, after Independence had been declared, that there should 
have been a strong movement in Pennsylvania in favour of adopting 
the German language as the official medium for courts and statutes. 
A proposal to this effect was only defeated by a small majority. 

The presence of an enormous number of persons in the States 
who are of foreign birth or parentage must at all times make 
instruction in languages an important element of public education. 
The Census of 1880 disclosed the formidable facts that 13,011,641 
persons in the United States had both parents foreign ; while no 
fewer than 6,679,943 persons had themselves been born abroad. 
The total number of persons born abroad or of foreign parents 
amounted to 14,955,996. In 1880 the strength of the German 
element of the population was indicated by the Census return that 
4,883,842 persons had a German father, and 4,557,629 had a 
German mother. At the same date no fewer than 4,529,523 
persons were returned as having an Irish father, and a slightly 
lower number an Irish mother. 

Add to this that the negro population, which in 1790, just 
before the War of Independence, numbered only 757,208 persons, 
has now risen to about 11,000,000. The negroes are now twice 
as numerous as the entire population of the Republic under the 
Presidency of Washington. A very considerable Italian and 
Scandinavian population has also to be allowed for, and in 1890 
the Chinese population numbered 107,475. 

It will be seen, however, that the English language has no 
competitor strong enough to contest its supremacy or to serve as 
an alternative in oflicial or popular use. It is in that land the 
cherished language of Americans, British, Irish, Canadians, and 
Negroes; it is the language of the heroic age of the Pilgrim Fathers; 
it is the language of a noble literature, and it is a language that is 
now heard in all parts of the w^orld. Nothing could shake its hold 
on the Republic, while there were compelling reasons of State why 
so vast and variegated a proletariat should be consolidated by 
the bond of a common speech. The language of the schools is 
everywhere EngHsh, and the co-education (widely extended, 
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though not yet complete) of the various races in that ton^e, in 
schools universally free, pubHc, and accessible to all, is converting 
many nations into one. Poets have dreamed of the union of the 
races of mankind in one commonwealth; but while they have been 
dreaming of it the great BepubHc is bringing it to pass. More 
miUions have yet to come from across the seas, and the process of 
assimilation must take extended time. But the all-potent factor 
in the unification of the peoples in a new and proud nationality is 
the common school system. 

THE NATION UNIFIED BY EDUCATION. 

On this point I would quote some remarkable words, spoken 
at Boston on September 25th, 1899, by President Angell, head of 
the State University of Michigan, and formerly United States 
Ambassador at Peking and afterwards at Constantinople. He 
said : — 

This solidarity of education, this unity of our intellectual processes and 
development, this co-operation and co-ordination of all our forces, so that the 
youngest teacher may come into the assemhly of the oldest teachers of the 
very highent grade in this country and may be made welcome and made to feel 
that her work is not a lower or inferior work, but that, if any one department 
is higher than another, it is hers— it is this fact in w^hich we take especial 
pride. If we are achieving any successes in this country in our great system 
of education, it is mainly because of the unity of our educational system. lu 
spite of our difficulties we are moving forward, and we are moving forward 
under such a wave of public approbation for public education as I verily think 
does not exist perhaps anywhere else on the face of the earth. The heaviest 
taxes we pay in all our towns and cities are the taxes for the public schools, 
and the tax that is most cheerfully paid is the tax for the support of the public 
schools. If some of our statisticians should arise to-day to inform you what is 
the amount of money that is paid, and paid cheerfully, by the State of 
Massachusetts and by all the States in this country for the support of public 
education, I think that you would be somewhat surprised. It is because the 
people are behind this movement, and it is because they comprehend that from j 
top to bottom it is one movement, and it is the movement on which the success 
of our nation as an intelligent nation absolutely hangs— that is the reason why | 
they all stand by it. And I would call the attention of our British friends to cue 
particular effect of this, though perhaps I may be anticipating what miy friend | 
here is to say this afternoon. It is an effect which always impresses my mind  
almost as much as any other feature of our public education. You know that I 
we receive here immigrants from almost all parts of the world. They pour in | 
upon UK by the thousands, unable to speak our tongue, unfamiliar with our i 
manners, perhaps out of sympathy with our ideas ; and yet look at them in j 
the second generation and you cannot tell their children from ours. They | 
speak our tongue, they stand by the flag, they die for it as freely as our own 
children. But what I mean to say now is that the great solvent of thi^ I 
heterogeneous masK, the factor which more than all things else produces this ' 
splendid and beneficent result — this result w^ithout which we should be split I 
into factions and be rent by dissensions — is the public school system of the , 
United States. Therefore, my friends, you need not be surprised that i 
enthusiasm for this is found throughout the length and breadth of the land. i 
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I do not, of course, assert that the race problem has yet been 
entirely solved in the United States. Nor do I wish to convey the 
impression that higher education, after which we are groping and 
stumbling so confusedly in England, has yet been made fully 
available for the coloured population. I do say, however, that the 
school system of the Eepublic is the proper instrument for 
reaching these ends, and that a public, common, and advanced 
school system is the right way for England as well. The surest 
means of dissolving class prejudices and antipathies is to bring 
the children of a nation together at the school desks. Social and 
sectarian cleavage, if once created in the education of children, 
will never be effectually cured by the intercourse and disputation 
of riper years. 

HIGHER EDUCATION MOST NEEDED BY THE MASSES. 

These problems exist in England in a state of the greatest 
entanglement. For one thing political power in one House of 
Parliament is to a large extent, and in the more popular House to 
a considerable extent, in the hands of legislators who habitually 
think of popular education and higher education as opposite 
things. They are nothing of the kind. The distinction is 
factitious, and is the product of class spirit. There is great reason 
why popular education should be good and progressive. 

The structure of the human mind bespeaks its Divine origin, 
and it does not vary with social position. It is as important to 
have the mind at its best in men of the lowlier as in those of 
the loftier avocations. Whether the mind commands a single 
operation or a whole manufacture, a counter or a counting-house, 
stone- breaking or bridge-building, a scout's duty or a field 
marshal's, a street meeting or a Senate, the cutting of a plough- 
man's furrow or of a Swiss-Italian tunnel, a shrimp fishery or 
a battleship, a half-acre allotment or the richest duke's estate, 
makes no essential difference. Wherever man works he should 
he man, not a dwarfed, benighted, and broken fragment of 
manhood. Citizenship as well as statesmanship is a great calling, 
and the mind of the citizen cannot be too alert, too perceptive, too 
rich in knowledge and motive, or too sensitive to high examples, 
standards, and appeals. 

For the classes who live by manual labour, and especially for 
those whose poverty circumscribes their field of observation and 
intellectual interest, education seems more necessar\' than for 
persons whose very birth admits them to large realms of nature, 
art, and literature. Nothing so deteriorates citizenship as the 
chronic dulness of an ignorant mind. Education is not only a 
matter of sentiment, refinement, and religion, it is also one of 
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public utility. The State cannot flourish while its citizens are left 
undeveloped and out of touch with history, science, and the best 
thought of the ages. Animalised stupidity in the people is the 
certain precursor of social danger and demoralised national ide^ils. 
Napoleon educated the classes with fastidious care, but he left the 
masses ignorant enough to applaud him to the echo and follow 
him to the death in a series of murderous campaigns. That is a 
pathetic passage in Shakespeare in which he calls the people 
*' food for gunpowder." How often have rulers left the masses in 
an ignorance which opened to them no more fascinating destiny? 

The American school system proceeds on the assumption that 
the citizen owes his best services to the State, and that it is onlv 
by efficient education that he is enabled to discharge that duty. 
A common view is to demand that the State shall do almost 
everything for the people. But the founders of New* England 
preached a doctrine of reciprocity. They called on the citizen to 
develop himself by education because the State asked great services 
of hhn. No man, they held, had a right to the motherhood and 
protection of the commonwealth who was not prepared to make 
the best of himself for the general weal. The State could not 
afiford to run the political and moral risks of illiteracy, or even of 
a starved type — a severely elementary standard — of education. 
The various peoples must be taught mutual respect and how to 
live in unity. Someone asked : ** How can all these peoples, who 
since the dawn of history have lived in a chronic state of active 
warfare, here in the world's greatest republic be educated up to 
living together in a government and order of society consecrated 
to the highest welfare of all?" 

NO "COCKERTON JUDGMENT." 

This ideal made impossible for the United States the paltn' 
policy exemplified in the recent " Cockerton " case. In this case, 
men who would be offended if they were not called educat^id 
and Christian citizens, invoked the aid of the Courts of Law to 
destroy advanced instruction in the public day schools. They had 
no wish to destroy it in the schools that were private, costly, and 
inaccessible to the children of those great classes who have founded 
Co-operative, Trades, and Industrial Societies. What they asked 
the Judges to stop was higher education in the schools established 
and controlled by the nation — schools without extraneous tests — 
schools in which persons of all sorts can teach, and in which the 
education is free. 

Such a conspiracy would be as impossible in the United States 
as a plot to empty the Mississippi. No one there professes to 
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have an interest in emasculating popular education, or in forcing 
prohibitive fees upon struggling parents who wish their children 
to get on, past the elements of knowledge, to a fuller and more 
rounded culture. 

"The common school idea," it has been observed, "is that the 
property of the State shall educate the children of the State." 
And this idea has been acted on. The National Government 
allotted to each State enormous grants of land for the service of 
education for ever. And the funds thence arising are in no mean 
measure applied to the free higher and university education of 
the people. It was a fine observation of Dr. Forbes : — " I would 
say that before our educational system can be fully worthy of the 
name there must be in every Illinois cornfield and country town 
the foot of a ladder the upper end of which shall reach the top of 
the State University." The ladder is now there, not on paper, 
but in position. The first grants of land after the Revolution 
included two townships as an endowment for each university. 
In addition to land thus set aside, some of the States lay a small 
tax upon the property of the State for the State University. 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Colorado, .and 
California lay " a tax of a fraction of a mill upon the property of 
the State." "^ This is an excellent arrangement for two reasons. 
First, it makes the State appropriations for higher education 
stable, and, in the next place, the sum increases with the growing 
wealth of the State. 



CLASS DIVISION AVOIDED. 

The new States were in great need of educated men for their 
own development. We must not forget that twenty-nine of the 
States were constituted during the nineteenth century. The few 
rich men of Ohio or Michigan or Wisconsin seventy years ago could 
easily have sent their sons and daughters to colleges in the Eastern 
States. On the theory, so disastrously clung to in some European 
countries, that higher education is only for persons of high social 
class, the Middle States might have sent their few children of the 
wealthy class far from home for advanced education, and thus 
divided their population, as we have too long done, into the rich 
and educated, the poor and ignorant. They determined to do 
nothing of the kind. Such a double cleavage of the population 
would have prevented good understanding and solidarity, and 
would have created grave risks of social and civil strife. The 
ascendancy of riches over poverty and ignorance is something to 

* A " mill " is the tenth of a cent (or halfpenny^, or the thousandth part 
of a dollar. 
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be feared; but when the mass of the people are well educated 
riches will circulate, nor will they press upon intelligence as they 
do upon helpless illiteracy. 

These States of the Union possessed political sovereignty, and 
their position, area, and potentialities of growth gave them almost 
the importance of nations. It was to their permanent interest to 
raise the average intelligence of the people and to purge themselves 
of the class separations that are bred of ignorance. Many of the 
States had the territory and resources of a European kingdom. 
Says President Angell : — ** Germany has one university for each 
two millions of inhabitants. Most of these States will at no 
distant day each have more inhabitants than that number. 
Missouri is larger in area than England and Wales, and more 
than twice as large as Scotland." President Angell might have 
added that the State of Texas has an area larger tnan that of the 
whole German Empire with England and Wales thrown in ; and 
that Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin are each of them about equal in 
area to England and Wales. Texas alone is 740 miles long and 
825 miles broad. 

!Fhe great educators of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the other Eastern States were as anxious to see 
education developed in the West as to foster it on their own 
ground. Dr. Lyman Beecher, in 1832, appealed to the East to 
help the West. " Her destiny," he exclaimed, " is our destiny ; 
and the day that her gallant ship goes down our Httle boat sinks 
in the vortex!" 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The educational statesmanship which has covered the land 
with elementary schools (there known as the "Primary" or 
" Grammar Grades ") has taken care to provide High Schools close 
at hand, or within reach by conveyance (publicly provided) of 
scholars who have graduated in the elementary courses. These 
High Schools are^ like our best Higher Grade Board Schools, with 
these differences : (1) They are absolutely free. As far back as 
1860 Ohio alone possessed 161 free High Schools ; (2) their course 
of study is more varied; (3) they are restricted to scholars of 
about fourteen years and over ; (4) there are plenty of them ; and 
(5) they are in touch with college and university education. 
Some of the State Universities are as free as the High Schools. 

In 1898 there were no fewer than 5,495 public High Schools in 
the States, managed by the same local authority as the elementary 
grades. The number of High Schools is now over 6,000. 
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What a High School is will be best seen in a concrete case. 
Massachusetts alone has established 262 High Schools for a 
population of 2,500,000. Lancashire, with a population of 
4,406,787 (in 1901), would be thought very extravagant by some 
persons if it had 40 Higher Grade Day Schools supported from 
local taxation. One county in Massachusetts is Middlesex, and 
this is the course of instruction prescribed for the 48 High Schools 
in that little county : — * 



English : 

Literature. 
Khetoric. 
Composition. 
Grammar. 

Sociology: 
History. 

Civil Government. 
Political Economy. 
Moral Philosophy. 

Mathematics : 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
Trigonometry. 
Arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping. 

Art and Music: 
Drawing. 
Music. 



Languages : 
Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 
German. 

Sciences : 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Botany. 
Geology. 
Astronomy. 
Zoology. 
Physiology. 
Physical Geography. 
Political Geography. 

Miscellaneous : 
Stenography. 
Typewriting. 
Other subjects. 



It is interesting to observe that the number of High Schools 
under public control in the United States is larger than the 
total number of schools of every kind under public control in 
England and Wales in 1900, viz., 6,758. The High Schools of 
the United States had 476,227 pupils in 1899. Since 1889 the 
number of these schools has increased by 2,969. 

We have lately seen a new regulation issued by the English 
Board of Education requiring scholars to leave English Higher 
Elementary Schools on reaching their fifteenth year. Strange to 
say, only a few of these schools have been allowed to come into 
existence, while the number of scholars over fifteen in all the 
Board and Voluntary Schools in England and Wales in 1900 was 



• See Report of the MassachiiscttR State Board of Education 1898-9, pp. 
' 602-509. 
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only 6,768, of whom 3,762 were in Board Schools.* We look on 
a very different picture of public education in the United States, 
where the Primary, Grammar, and High Schools have each a 
course of four years, and are equally free. The legal school age is 
six to twenty-one in twenty-two States, and five to twenty-one in 
eleven States. Thus 33 States out of 45 permit free education up to 
twenty-one years of age. This generous hmit of age is, of course, 
reached by comparatively few, but the fact that it is conceded 
shows that the problem of higher education is considered by 
American people to be as urgent as that of the " three R*s " in this 
country. 

Almost all the High Schools are departments of public school 
systems. Only 478 out of 5,496 are disconnected from the lower 
grade schools, and these are generally outside the centres of 
population. The richest development of higher public education 
was, of course, to be expected in the North, where educational 
spirit is strongest and racial feelings create no prejudice against 
higher education for the people. Out of the 6,495 High Schools 
no fewer than 4,258 are in the North Atlantic States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and the North 
Central States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilhnois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 

Out of a total of 476,227 High School scholars. 389,744 are in 
the States just enumerated. Of course, the density of population 
on the Eastern seaboard and in the Middle States partly explains 
this preponderance of their High School scholars. 

It should be noted that 68 per cent, of the pupils in public 
High Schools are of the female sex, a fact which illustrates the 
advanced place taken by American women in education. The 
number of women teachers in the whole Republic is a still more 
impressive sign. Out of the total number of teachers, viz., 
415,660, no fewer than 283,867 were females, or over 68 per cent, 
of the whole number. We shall see that the universities play an 
important part in the supply of teachers. And the need for this 
vast army of teachers appears from the fact that the total number 
of scholars enrolled in public schools in 1899 was 16,234,435, as 
against 1,503,927 enrolled in private and denominational schools 
of all kinds. 

The libraries of the High Schools contain 2,618,445 volumes. 
The value of the grounds, buildings, scientific apparatus, &c., of these 
High Schools is returned at nearly £18,000,000. or $89,096,912. 

• Pago 71, Return Cd. 568, of 1901. 
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SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1898-99. 



Sobjeots. 



Latin 

French 

Gennan 

Algebra 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Physiology 

English Literature 
Civics — 



Total 






Namber of 


Males. 


Females. 


Soholara. 






239,900 


98,741 


146,240 


87.817 


13,704 


24,113 


66,706 


25,676 


41,030 


271,887 


114,627 


167,260 


15,848 


5,896 


9,952 


96,213 


41,050 


55,163 


189,089 


58,602 


80,487 


198,836 


78,973 


119,863 


104,687 


44,147 


60,490 



Latin was taught in 4,706 of the 5,495 public High Schools in 
1898. 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

I do not propose to go over all the ground on this question, but 
it is important to recognise the facts that as the range of education 
is widened for the people at large, the need of teachers of higher 
standing becomes imperative, and that they can be found in large 
numbers only by the offer of substantial salaries. A country that 
spent in 1898-99 a sum of £25,732,000* on its Teaching and 
Superintendent Staff must be a country that is teaching a great 
volume of higher education, not to a select class, but to the 
population at large. This expenditure on salaries, averaged over 
the enormous number of scholars in average attendance in the 
States, works out at over £3 per scholar, against the following 
figures for England and Wales : — + 



Voluntary 
Schools. 
£ B. d. 

County Boroughs 1 14 11 

Administrative Counties 1 15 3 



Board 
Schools. 
£ B. d. 
2 10 4 
1 19 4 



This means that the United States, after counting in the 
sixteen original Slave States, where racial conditions still depress 
expenditure, spend twice as much on teaching staff as the Voluntary 
Schools of England, and one-fourth to one-fifth more than the Board 
Schools. 



• $1SS8,662,880. See Page Ixxxv., Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1898-99. 

t Return Cd. 568, for 1901, pp. 65 and 59. 
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If we were to take the New England and Middle States 
by themselves, the disparity wovild be much more striking. 
Massachusetts spends on salaries considerably over £4 per scholar 
in average attendance. 

In Boston the salaries in Grammar Schools, answering to the 
higher Standards of English Elementary Schools, are as follows : — 
Masters, £636; sub-masters, £300 to £468; first assistants, £194 
to £242; assistants, £110 to £187. 

In the Primary Schools (early English Standards): — First 
assistants, £197 to £216; assistants, £110 to £187. 

Latin and High Sciiools : — Head master, £756 ; masters, £612 ; 
junior masters, £295, to masters after twelve years. Assistant 
Principal Girls' High School, £408. Assistant Principal, Roxbury 
Hi^h School, £324 to £367 ; assistants, £194 to £324. 

SUPERINTENDENTS OP EDUCATION. 

One feature of the American school system has surprised 
EngHsh educationists almost more than any other, and that is 
the large powers wielded by the important officers known as 
" Superintendents " of Education. Less democratic as we are in 
the structure of our system, or of one large part of it, we have 
hitherto refrained from creating officers armed with the plenary 
authority of some of these Superintendents. 

Of course, there is no Whitehall, or South Kensington, or " My 
Lords " of an inscrutable ** Education Department " in the United 
States. A Central Department at Washington issuing codes, 
determining subjects of instruction, dealing with appUcations for 
remission. of fees of 2d. or Id. per week, sending inspectors all 
over the country able to fix the number of scholars per teacher, 
and creating authorities for special branches of education without 
Parliamentary or local consent, does not exist, and no seasoned 
American could imagine it being called into existence. The seat 
of Federal Government is at Washington, the Capital, but the seat 
of educational government is in every city, township, and village. 
Decentralisation is complete. The scope and kinds of education 
needed in a city or township are entirely under local control. Of 
course, a general desire to reach a high standard leads to emulation 
of the best examples. But local autonomy could not be carried 
further than in the school arrangements of the States. 

The Superintendent is chosen, as a rule, by the Education 
Committee of the city or township. In San Francisco he is 
elected by a popular vote. In Massachusetts 270 towns have 
Superintendents of Schools, while 83 have none. But those that 
have none contain under 5 per cent, of the children. "The 
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tendency now is in the direction of the State enforcing the best 
methods of supervision and direction," says Mr. Frank A. Hill, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

It should be borne in mind that the American " town " means 
a more or less considerable area, which may include several 
villages or small towns in the English sense, or it may have 
scarcely any population. 

The duties of Superintendents of Schools are much the same 
everywhere. In Southern and Western cities there is no marked 
difference between the authority exercised by their officers and 
by those of Massachusetts. It is, therefore, interesting to know 
that the following are the powers conferred upon Superintendents 
in Massachusetts. The number of the cities and towns reported 
on is 236. 



Duties. 



No. of 

Cities, 

Towns, Ac. 



Selection of Text Books 92 

„ Apparatus 93 

Making of Course of Studies 164 

Nomination or Certification of Teachers 95 

Appointment of Teachers 21 

Suspension „ : 16 

Dismissal „ ! 15 

Inspection and Direction of Teachers' Work , 218 

CalHng and Conducting Teachers' Meetings 224 

Promotion of Pupils 187 



In many other cases the Superintendent possesses joint or 
advisory power. About three-fourths of the Superintendents of 
Massachusetts are college or university graduates, with an average 
experience in teaching power of twelve years. Nearly all others 
are either graduates of Normal Schools or have been students in 
colleges. 

NOKMAL SCHOOLS (foR TRAINING TEACHERS). 

The training of teachers has been a matter of great contention 
and difficulty in England, like most of our questions of education. 
The United States avoids our difficulties by separating its entire 
educational system from matters of religious controversy. Thus 
no applicant for Normal School training cAn be refused aidmission 
on any but educational and public grounds. The training of 
teachers is perhaps the most momentous phase of higher 
education. As this is well managed or mismanaged the education 
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of a nation must rise or fall. The provision of Normal Schools is 
deemed by the several States as regular a part of their work as 
the provision of Primary or Higher Schools. Boston gives its 
head Normal master £756 a year. The masters commence at 
$468 and rise to £610, and the assistants commence at £228 and 
rise to £340. Four years in a High School qualifies for admission 
to the Normal School. 

Lord Melbourne, Queen Victoria's first Prime Minister, proposed 
in 1839 to erect a State Training College for Teachers on a 
non -denominational basis, but dropped the scheme because of the 
opposition of those who denied that the training of teachers or 
the education of scholars should be subject to public control. 
Sixty years have gone by since that abortive effort, and to-day 
there is no training college that can be called a State institution. 
The nearest approach is to be found in the Pupil Teacher Centres, 
the Certificate Classes, and the Day Training Colleges opened by 
a few School Boards or attached to some University Colleges. 
But a Residential Training College under public control does not 
exist in England and Wales. 

Things are more advanced in the States. They have built 166 
Normal Schools, residential and non-residential. While London, 
with a population of 6,580,616 in its Police District and of 
4,536,063 in its School Board District (Census of 1901^, has no 
power to build a college for teachers, Massachusetts has built 
ten Normal Schools for a population of 2,500,000. The following 
are the figures for some of the States : — 



state. 



No. of 
Normal 
School!. 



Maine 6 

Massachusetts 10 

New York 16 

Pennsylvania 15 

West Virginia I 7 

North Carolina 6 

Kentucky 6 

Alabama 6 

Mississippi 7 

Texas 8 

Ohio 6 

Illinois I 8 



Naof 
Students. 



700 

1,491 

5,888 

7,726 

1,001 

810 

882 

817 

184 

528 

587 

1,788 



State. 



No. of 
Normal 
Schools. 



Indiana 2 

Michigan S 

Wisconsin < 7 

Minnesota 5 

Iowa 5 

Missouri 4 

Kansas 1 

Colorado 1 

Washington 2 

Oregon 2 

California 4 



No. of 
Stadents. 



1479 

1,199 

2,729 

2,185 

2,097 

1,000 

1.428 

828 

83Ei 

661 

1,842 



I omit figures for twenty-two other States. And it should not 
be forgotten that, besides these 166 State Normal Schools, there 
are 165 non-public Normal Schools, nearly the whole of which are 
carried on upon an unsectarian basis. Further, many normal 
students are received in the public Universities and Colleges (as 
in Scotland), and in some of the High Schools and other 
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institutions. The total number of students being trained for the 
teaching profession in 1898-99 was 93,687, of whom over 56,000 
were being trained in public institutions. When these figures are 
compared with the figures for England, they develop a startling 
contrast. In our 44 [Residential Training Colleges and the 14 Day 
Colleges there is accommodation for only 4,898 students. Of 
these 2,910 places are only available for persons attached to 
particular denominations, and 2,440 belong to one denomination. 
So that, if the colleges are all full, we have less than 5,000 students 
enrolled. Taking the same year as that for which the returns for 
the United States have been given, viz., 1898-99, the 58 English 
Colleges were educating only 4,585 students.* 

It is, therefore, only a fair conclusion that the system in the 
United States is a successful solution of the problem of Higher 
education as it regards the training of teachers. 

STATE UNIVERSITIES. 

Above the High Schools a system of State Universities has 
been built up to complete the provision for public education. Of 
course, all universities are not public in the sense of being owned 
and directed by States. That great historic foundation, Harvard 
University, in Massachusetts, like the University of Pennsylvania, 
and numerous others, is independent of State control, though in 
close touch with the operations of the State systems. But the 
architects of Americai; institutions were too wise to leave that 
yawning chasm between the early and final stages of education 
which is still our perplexity and discredit in England. It is 
considered next to the marvellous here for scholars from public 
elementary schools to find their way after years of struggle to one 
of the national universities. It is cause for gratitude that these 
examples are not quite so few and far between as they were twenty 
years ago. But what is a phenomenal triumph in this country is 
the normal course in the United States. Both Congress and the 
State Legislatures have made the scholar's way plain and open to 
the top of the ascent. 

Take, for instance, the "Constitution" of the State of Michigan. 
It reveals the anxiety both of the Federal Government and of the 
State of Michigan to make the higher education a first charge upon 
the land of the country. In England the concern has been to 
keep local charges for education, and educated labourers also, off 
the land. At this moment a rich county like Cheshire almost 

• Pago xiii.. Blue Book, 1898-99. 
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entirely escapes education rates. The framers of the Constitution 
of Michigan in 1835 went to work on a different principle. 
I quote part of that instrument: — 

First. — Section numbered 16 in every surveyed township of the public 
lands, and where such section has been sold or otherwise disposed of, other 
lands equivalent thereto, and as contiguous as may be, shall be granted to the 
State for the use of the school. 

The same Ordinance sets forth that 

The seventy-two sections of land set apart and reserved for the use and 
support of a university by an Act of Congress approved on the 20th day of 
^lay, 1826, . . . shall, together with such further quantities as may be 
agreed upon by Congress, be conveyed to the State, and shall be appropriated 
solely to the use and support of such university, in such manner as the 
Legislature may prescribe. 

Under the same Constitution all fines for breaches of the 
penal laws are to be applied to the maintenance of libraries. 

At one time Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had adopted the 
practice of leaving each township to manage the sixteenth 
section of school lands received from the National Government. 
But Michigan led the way in the better policy of accumulating all 
these gifts in one great fund, and entrusting the administration of 
it to the Legislature for the benefit of common schools and 
universities alike. This lead has been largely followed by other 
States. 

Some of the State Universities are free of fees for tuition to 
students born in the State. Thus Michigan offers a free university ' 
course to every native of the State who can pass the examinations 
for admission. This splendid policy meets with its reward in | 
numerical and scholastic success. The "Ann Arbor" University, ; 
i.e., the State University of Michigan, in 1898-99 possessed a staff 
of 199 professors and instructors, responsible for the education of 
2,386 male students and 673 female students. This total is little 
inferior to the number of students at Harvard itself, where 3,912 
male students w^ere in attendance in the same year. Illinois 
State University numbered 1,492 males and 332 females. 

The following list will indicate the large number of States that 
have established universities under their own control, and the 
number of students in each. It should be remembered, however, 
that besides the State Universities there are other universities and 
colleges available for the people to an extent to which our own 
country- affords no parallel. Some of these latter are of the 
highest standing, and are not seldom quite unsectarian in 
character. 
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STATE UNIVERSITIES. 



University. 



Namber of 
' Students. 



Males. 



F*males. 



Alabama | 

Arkansas 461 

California 1^2 

Colorado 411 

Delaware IIS 

Florida 147 

C»€orgia 248 

nUnois 1,499 

Indiana 7S2 

Iowa LOW 

Kansas 674 

Kentacky 370 

Loaisiana ' 287 

Maine 829 

Maryland 108 

Michigan 2386 

Minnesota 2,009 

ML^sissippi 192 

Missouri 645 

Montana 100 

Nebraska ^ 981 



27 

1.S7 

908 

289 

16 

79 

332 
818 
247 
413 
110 



678 
826 
84 
176 
108 
691 



University. 



Number of 
Students. 



I Males.! F'males. 



Nevada 169 

North Carolina 480 

North Dakota 168 

(232 
Ohio (3) - 934 

(136 

Oregon 179 

Pennsylvania 319 

Nouth Carolina 166 

South Dakota 164 

Tennessee 595 

Texas 599 

Utah 286 

Vermont , 445 

VirginU(2)  J^ 

Washington 142 

West Virginia 624 

Wisconsin 1,441 

Wyoming 70 



172 

9 

964 

122 

190 

12 

78 

10 

18 

180 

76 

201 

365 

64 



122 

163 

400 

66 



THE STATE SYSTEM PROMOTES PRIVATE GENEROSITY. 

If to this list were added all non-State institutions of higher 
learning much space would have to be occupied. For it is a 
remarkable result of the widespread provision and the efficiency 
of the public system of education in the United States that, instead 
of depressing private generosity, it greatly stimulates it. *' Volun- 
tar}^ contributions" to a State system, and to higher education, 
flow more freely than in this country. The voluntary contributions 
to many of the State schools exceed those given to a considerable 
number of what are called '* Voluntarv " schools on this side of 
the Atlantic. Perhaps nowhere in the world are such munificent 
gifts made to the highest institutions of learning as in the United 
States. These contributions, it should be remembered, are not 
made, like those of some railway companies in P^ngland, " to save 
the rates*' and to keep out a School Board. The ** rates" are 
there, and the School Committees are there. Massachusetts has 
353 publicly elected School Committees, charged with the 
administration of all grades of education short of university 
courses. These committees provide elementary education, and 
also technical, commercial, scientific, classical, art, and other 
forms of education, and are responsible for the management and 
supervision of the schools by themselves and through the 
superintendents of schools. The percentage of the cost of these 
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schools raised by local taxation (the equivalent of our rat4;s) in 
Massachusetts is 97*9, and in the whole of the United States it is 
67*3. Massachusetts spent on her schools in 1899 $13,889,838, 
or £2,777,000. Averaging this expenditure over the population of 
that State it amounts to £7 per head of our money for all the 
children in the State between five and fifteen years of age. This 
compares with an expenditure per scholar in average attendance 
(a smaller proportion) in England and Wales of £S, including 
capital charges drawn from rates. Even if we added 10s. per 
scholar in average attendance for annual capital charges for the 
non-Board Schools, the figure would be £3. 10s. per scholar 
below the average for Massachusetts. 

It is not claimed, of course, that the average for the whole of the 
United States equals that for Massachusetts, but in not a few States 
it approximates thereto. My object in exhibiting these heavy local 
charges for education is to point the moral that a thoroughly good 
general system of education under public control fosters a spirit of 
munificence in the well-to-do classes towards higher education. 
Mr. Carnegie's recent magnificent endowment of Scotch University 
education is entirely on American lines. In no other country in 
the world could the following list of donations to Higher 
Institutions of Education be equalled. I am compelled to limit 
the list to donations of not less than one million dollars, or 
£200,000. 

Ezra Cornell, Cornell University, New York 200,000 

Leonard Case, School of Applied Science, Ohio 240,000 

Peter Cooper, Cooper Union, New York 240,000 

W. C. De Pauw, De Pauw University, Indiana 300,000 

John C. Green, Princeton College, New Jersey 300,000 

James Lick, University of California 330,000 

The Vanderbilts, Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 355,000 

Jonas G. Clarke, Clarke University, Massachusetts 400,000 

Isaac Rich, Boston University, Massachusetts 400,000 

Paul Tulane, Tulane University, Lousiana 500,000 

Asa Parker, Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 700,000 

Johns Hopkins, Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 700,000 

Leland Stanford, Leland Stanford University, California. . . . 1,000,000 

Stephen Girard, Girard College, Pennsylvania 1.600,000 

Mrs. Stanford, California University (in memory of her 

husband) 2,000,000 

The idea that universal State organisation of education would 
dry up the springs of voluntary liberality is entirely discredited by 
these facts. It has been said that we should "save on the lower 
in order to spend on the upper side of life." It is certain that oui* 
American kinsmen are learning well the art of spending on the 
upper side of life, whatever economies they may be efifecting in 
lower directions. 
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It ought to be said that the High School was designed and 
set up in the States for its own sake, and to give scholars the 
preparation needed to enable them to enter directly into the 
business of life. The wish to conduct pupils to the university 
was not the governing motive of those who determined to open 
advanced courses of education to the people at large, many of 
whom would never be able to enter a university. The universities 
had a strong case of their own, and the States never knew how 
many High School graduates would reach the university until the 
High Schools had begun to do their work by exciting aspirations 
after the highest culture. On the other side, the universities soon 
came into warndy sympathetic relations with the High Schools 
by sending them a supply of teachers imbued with the university 
spirit and able to stimulate intellectual aspirations. In this 
way the State Universities have exercised an elevating influence 
upon the whole common school system below them, while that 
system, not being narrowed in spirit, starved in resources, and 
cramped in scope as in England, has furnished to the colleges and 
universities the admirable material needed to enable them to fill 
their lecture-rooms and to perform their great work for the 
Republic. Thus the problem of higher education is solved, or is 
in course of being solved, on the only lines that promise success. 
Every child knows that the State has opened his path to the 
highest tablelands of culture, and every citizen knows that the 
nation will gather the full result of its labour and expenditure upon 
the common schools. The richest seed is sown, and, like a wise 
husbandman, the State takes every security in its power, first to 
mature the grain, and then to reap and gamer the mental harvest. 

EDUCATION OF THE COLOURED POPULATION. 

This is naturally, and must for some time remain, the weakest 
side of American education, as well as of American social 
conditions. Those who are fond of expatiating on the prevalence 
of crime in the United States generally forget to point out that it 
is almost entirely due — where it exists — to the ilUteracy of the 
negro and of the foreign-bom immigrants. 

Two factors must be borne in mind : (1) The effect of previous 
servitude in impairing the capacity of the coloured race for 
education ; and (2) the racial antipathies which made the 
governing white population reluctant to grant equal educational 
rights to the blacks. It is only within the last four years that the 
common schools of Ohio have been open and free to all its 
children and youth. In 1859 the Supreme Court of that State 
gave a decision excluding from public schools established for 
white children not only pure negroes but childxen five-eighths white. 
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It is said that 80 per cent, of the negroes now in the States 
never knew the evils of personal slavery. That may be so, but 
one generation of liberty is not enough to obUterate the mental 
effects of centuries of degradation. 

Great progress, however, has been made, and there is no 
justification for the obstinate scepticism of many persons as to the 
capabilities of the negro. Such names of negro scholars as 
Washington, Jones, Councill, Atkins, Dunbar, Du Bois, Fortune, 
Turner, Gaines, Brooks, and many others, should witness for the 
hopeful view. There are always persons ready to assert that the 
emancipation and education of the negro is a failure, but that 
which is right cannot fail, save in the sense that men fail to do it 
with righteous thoroughness. There seems no room to doubt that 
the negro in the Southern States has made* considerably greater 
progress than in Hayti, Guinea, Jamaica, or any other part of the 
world, in spite of the organised attempts in some of the old Slave 
States to rob him of legal trial, universal suffrage, and good 
education. 

President Mc.Kinley — whose assassination has caused universal 
sorrow — declared, December 18th, 1898, in an address to the 
coloured students of Tuskegee Institute : — " Nowhere are such 
facilities for universal education found as in the United States. 
They are accessible to every boy and girl, white or black." This 
is true, but the ideal may yet be more closely reahsed. In New 
England it is pleasant to see black and white children taught in 
one classroom, and sometimes to see that the teacher in charge 
is an accomplished negress. In Cambridge, in 1899, a head 
mistress of one of the best schools was a coloured lady. But 
conditions found in Massachusetts — the cradle of Abolition — 
are not yet to be found everywhere. 

Undoubtedly the common school system is the only one that 
can master the difficulties of negro education. It is slowly doin>; 
it, and one day will do it more effectually. 

In the sixteen former Slave States and the District of Columbia 
there were enrolled for 1898-99 a total of 5,662,259 scholars, of 
whom 4,150,641 were white and 1,511,618 black. These figures 
show that 61*71 per cent, of the white children of school age 
and 51*89 per cent, of the black children of school age were 
enrolled. It is pleasing to record that the average daily attendance 
of the two classes was equal. 

In 1870-71 the expenditure on the coloured schools in the 
District of Columbia, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, and North 
Carolina was only £5,700, whereas in 1898-99 it had become 
£265,000. Over the whole area of the former Slave States it 
reached £1,250,000 in the latter year. It is still too low. 
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The Commissioner of Education reports that there are 180 
Secondary or Higher Schools for negroes, with 43,430 students, of 
whom 4,061 were being trained for teachers. 

The six E^tes in which race conditions prove most obstructive 
are Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina. Here the illiteracy of the negroes is sometimes 
as high as 60 per cent. In the District of Columbia it is only 
35 per cent. We tnust take encouragement from the fact that it 
is steadily declining, and is now less than the illiteracy of the 
population of Italy forty years ago. An American writer has said 
that "during the last thirty-five years over 500,000 coloured 
children have entered manhood and womanhood with more 
schooling than George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Abraham 
Lincoln, Horace Greely, and others." This is a remarkable 
statement, but it is not made to damp but rather to intensify 
American zeal for negro education. It marks progress that 
already 140 millions of dollars, or £28,000,000, has already been 
spent on the education of the negro race, who, in 1860, were 
declared by the Supreme Court of the United States not to be 
American citizens at all. There are now probably 60,000 coloured 
educated teachers, preachers, and doctors among the 11 millions 
of negroes in the States. 

The disparity between the number of coloured and white 
students in public High Schools in States like Alabama and 
Missouri is still most marked, but on the other hand the 
attendance of both races in the common schools of the old Slave 
States, as shown in the following table, inspires bright hopes for 
the intellectual future of a once oppressed people : — 

COMMON SCHOOLS OF OLD SLAVE STATES, 1898-99. 



state. 

Alabama 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Lonisiana 

Mississippi , 

Missouri 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 



White 
Scholars. 


Coloured 
Scholan. 


1 
216,686 


132,218 


29,311 


16,387 


67,667 


40,798 


270,267 ' 


180,565 


109,732 : 


71,609 


170,811 ' 


196,768 


656,816 1 


31,767 


261,228 1 


138,162 


119,027 


189,166 
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CONCLUSION. 

This review of the conditions of American education will, I 
think, abundantly sustain the position taken in this article, namely, 
that the problems of race and of higher education are, in principle, 
and to a wonderful extent in practice also, being solved by universal 
free, graded, and well-equipped schools, in contact with Normal 
Schools and Universities ; the whole under public control, and 
free from non-educational tests and aims. 

The esteem in which this system is held by the American nation 
is evinced by the fact that no political party challenges it, or could 
afiford to do so. The zeal of the people to give higher education 
to remote and poor districts is shown by the expenditure of one 
State — Massachusetts — in conveying scholars from such districts 
to school. It amounted to £25,400 in the year 1898-99. This 
State devotes to education between one-fourth and one-fifth of all 
it raises by taxation. Looking over the wider field of the w^hole 
Republic, the private benefactions to institutions of higher education 
in 1898-99 amounted to 22 million dollars, or £4,400,000. 

Longfellow's opinion. 

The great poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was asked to 
express his view of the common school system of the States as' 
early as 1851, and this is what he said : — * 

I very heartily approve of the system on the grounds that by it the 
means of education are given freely to everyone, and, however poor a man 
may be, he feels that the education of his children, to a certain point, is 
secured to them, and that good morals will be taught them, and their religious 
sentiments cherished and cultivated. 

The American ideal of education has perhaps never been stated 
with finer feeling t^an in the following weighty words of Mr. 
Frank A. Hill, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education — a worthy successor of Horace Mann — in his Eeport 
for 1898-99. With these words I close. 

It is the right of children to have their childhood reserved for its natural 
employments — play, recreation, schooling, and such lighter forms of work as 
children can do without loss of childhood's privileges. Thrusting them 
prematurely into factory life or any life akin to that is an abuse of children 
and an injury to the State not to be tolerated. By as much as human minds 
and souls transcend in value the products of human hands, by so much does 
the need of the schools for competent supervision transcend the need of the 
factory. No sane corporation would let its workshop drift, and no sane 
conmiunity should let its schools drift without a directing and unifying head. 



• Report of Commissioner of Education, 1897-8, Vol. X., pp. 381-2. 
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THE MOVKMENT FOR SMALL PLAYGROUNDS. 

With children as with adults character more clearly reveals 
itself in leisure moments than in busy ones. Watch men at 
their pleasures, at cards ; watch children when they do not 
think themselves observed, and selfishness and greed and 
disregard of rights manifest themselves. 

In a playground with proper supervision children for their 
own good soon recognize that they must regard others' rights, 
and that in order to enjoy themselves they must permit others 
to do so ; that they must respect property which they have in 
common as w'ell as that of one another ; and these habits help 
to build up men who make good citizens, carrying the same 
principles into adult life. 

While this has been called the children's age, they have not 
yet been accorded their full rights. Place to play is one of 
these. Teams and traffic and the hungry builder have claimed all 
open spaces for their own. Property is more considered by 
the law than person, and even an empty lot which tempts the 
boys to use it as a ball ground at the same time invites the inter- 
ference of the police, lest windows be broken or passers-by be 
struck. The school yards and basements offer excellent space 
for play. It would seem to be an extremely poor financial policy 
which has millions invested in buildings that are idle one- 
quarter of the time; yet this is the short-sighted policy of the 
majority of our school boards. It is questionable whether any 
private enterprise outside the church would be content with such 
management. 

In several cities, under private management, school yards 
have been opened to the children during the mornings of July 
and August. Boston was the pioneer, and the, Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygienic Association has for iw^ years main- 
tamed playgrounds, each of which is under the supervision of 
one or more kindergartners, according to the number of children 
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frequenting it, and is equipped with sand gardens, swings, picturi,- 
books, small blackboards, small toys and games. These |iia.- 
grounds are designed especially for young children, and, wh It- 
not regular kindergartens, the children are occupied by kinder- 



garten games, songs, etc., and hundreds avail themselves of the 
privileges thus afforded. 

Another method of entertaining and occupying children is 
followed by the Episcopal city mission, which is unique in its 
way, I believe, e.\ccpt for one similar room maintained in the 
Foster School in Chicago this year. There are a number of 
plavrooms kept open during July and August, in the Sunday- 
school rooms of churches or halls. Here there are morning 
sessions of one and three-fourths hours each, with an average 
attendance of fifty children. "Everything" says Mr. Allen, 
under whose care they are, "depends upon the personality of 
the teachers, of whom each room has two, one playing the 
piano, while the other guides the children, whose ages average 
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from five to fifteen, to say nothing of the babies they bring 
under their care. We prefer girls, as boys can go off for long 
strolls. We have limited classes and sessions, as we deem these 
necessary to the best results. We teach seven hundred children 
each day, and then they play our games on the street all day. We 
have little equipment : flags for patriotic purposes, perforated 
cards, colored paper for folding, and books to paste in, and a 
few toys." For details see Our Neighbors^ August, October, and 
November, 1897. 

The good example of Boston has been followed in Providence, 
R. I., Philadelphia, and Baltimore, Md., where in 1897 the United 
Women of Maryland maintained several playgrounds in school 
yards. 

In Philadelphia one playground was kept open in 1894 by 
the City Parks Association. During 1895 various organizations 
held meetings agitating the subject, then petitioned the board of 
education; until finally the use of four school yards was granted. 
Councils appropriated $1,000 for their maintenance, and in each 
"one kindergartner was appointed by the city director of kinder- 
gartens as care-taker and the janitor as assistant to protect 
property and keep order." The plan followed is practically 
the same as that in Boston. This year twenty-seven such play- 
grounds are maintained by the board of education — the 
grounds being open in the afternoon, under the supervision of 
the janitor only. 

Said one kindergartner in a yard where several hundred chil- 
dren were seated in a ring on benches and chairs supplied in 
plenty, singing songs together : ** I get along beautifully when 
there are not more than two hundred or three hundred children ! 
But sometimes, when there are more, I have all I can do just to 
keep order. But they are so happy to come and are so good I 
have little difficulty." All about were baby carriages with 
babies fast asleep in all the din. '*The mothers leave them," 
said the matron, " and I make them the center of my work. I tell 
the children they must be careful not to disturb the babies, not 
to bump up against them; and you would be surprised at their 
care and thoughtfulness. It keeps them from getting too wild.' 
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Jumping ropes, jackstones, faba-gaba, ringtoss were games 
supplied, beside blocks, etc., for the youngest tots. And this 
matron advocated slate and colored chalk as an infinite source 
of amusement and a saving of fences and steps from decoration 
more appropriate to the slate. 

When I was leaving the yard I saw a tot of perhaps three 
and a half years carrying a child about two inches smaller than 
herself. As I looked at the matron, she said: '* Yes, many such 
come, and for them it means so much. They sit with the babies 
in their arms and watch others play. Occasionally I take the 
child for a while when I can, and they are so grateful ; they 
play a while, and I never have to call them back — they come 
of their own accord." Can we do enough for such as these ? 
The playground committee of the Civic Club, of which Mrs. 
Lundy is chairman, has done much to further and perfect these 
grounds and constantly visits them, suggesting, aiding, cheering 
on the children and matrons. 

In addition the Culture Extension League has opened a 
playground in Dickenson square, the equipment of which cost 
about $12,000. It has separate shelters for boys and girls, with 
shower baths ; has running track, swings, sand bins ; but a lack 
of grass and shade which certainly impairs its usefulness. Another 
playground is maintained by them on ground recently con- 
demned and cleared by the city and immediately adjoining the 
college settlement. This has the supervision of the settlement 
workers and one or two paid assistants, and is open from 8 a. m. 
to 6 p. M., and is used by children of all ages. 

Chicago, in 1897, had one such playground in the Washing- 
ton School yard, maintained by the West End District of the 
Associated Charities, and in addition has had for five years, 
supported by Hull House, a large playground in an empty lot, 
equipped with swings, see-saws, giant stride, and sand bins, 
where older children, too, were allowed to play. In 1896, under 
the auspices of the university settlement of the Northwestern 
University, a large and splendidly equipped playground was 
opened, which will accommodate 3,000 or 4,000 children, the 
necessary funds being contributed by several gentlemen desirous 
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of furnishing an object-lesson to the city. Numerous swings, 
large and small, giant stride, see-saws, sand piles, etc., afford 
ample amusement for the children, who fairly swarm there. 
There is also a large shelter, provided with plenty of benches 
and with retiring rooms. A police officer, who is a father to the 
boys, and a matron have charge of the grounds. ,The police in 
the neighborhood are much interested in this venture. In the 
spring they planted six trees in the grounds. 

Lieutenant Kroll, of the neighboring precinct, says : 

We're going to make this a fine place ! Not less than fifteen lives 
have been saved from the electric car since the establishment of the play- 
ground, and juvenile arrests have decreased fully 33>.( per cent. 

Asked for an explanation of this assertion, he said : 

The young boys between thirteen and sixteen who are not at work loaf 
around street corners ; they have no place to go ; they get into the saloons, 
they annoy the passers-by, or they form in crowds. They resent the interfer- 
ence of the police, and finally they are arrested. We hate to do this, as it 
is the first step pushing a boy downward into the criminal class. Since the 
playground has been opened and they are permitted to come in here, they 
give us no trouble whatever. 

They are able to take their fun in an orderly way, instead of 
in a way which leads to the habit of disrespect for the law and 
the breaking of regulations, and character is, after all, merely a 
bundle of habits. Few will question that disrespect for the law 
is one of the evils of the day in our country. 

In the spring of 1898 an appropriation of Si, 000 was obtained 
from the Chicago city council for ** temporary small parks," the 
administration of which was turned over to the vacation-school 
committee of the women's clubs. The use of six school yards, 
basements, and one room to be used on hot and rainy days was 
asked of the board of education, and, being granted, the yards 
were equipped with swings, see-saws, sand bins, and cedar build- 
ing blocks. The Turnverein was greatly interested, and loaned 
portable apparatus for each school, such as parallel bars, hori- 
zontal bars, horse, ladders, etc., which are taken into the build- 
ing at night. 

The playgrounds chosen were all in densely populated dis- 
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tricts and among various nationalities, and were the Washington 
School, corner of Morgan and Ohio streets; the Kinzie School, 
Ohio street and La Salle avenue; the Walsh, Twentieth and 
Johnson streets; the Holden, Deering and Thirty-first streets^ 
and the Lyman Trumbull, Division and Sedgwick streets. For 
each there were engaged a kindergartner and a man who should 
be a "big brother to the boys," for the older boys were consid- 
ered equally or more than the younger ones, the committee 
believing that they run the most danger, and older boys will not 
be constantly under the supervision of a woman. There is too 
much of sentimentalism over the influence of the kindergarten 
and kindergartner — they have their great use and value, but 
also their decided limitations, and it is time we recognize this. 
Boys want a man to guide and imitate, an athletic young fellow 
whom they will respect, admire, and love. And such the com- 
mittee tried to provide. The men were inexperienced, but 
entered into the spirit of the work with enthusiasm, and from 
week to week rose in efficiency on the mistakes of the foregoing 
days. Mayor Harrison greatly favors this work, and it is to be 
hoped it may be extended another year. Seven hundred and 
fifty dollars additional were contributed by persons interested in 
securing the greatest efficiency possible in these grounds. 

In Worcester, Mass., one playground has been opened. 

In New York, for several years, a playground has been main- 
tained by the Nurses' Settlement, at 265 Henry street, where 
uninviting back yards have been transformed into a very bower 
of delight, showing what can be done in restricted spaces. 
Sand bins canvas-covered, a large tent, hammocks, awnings, 
parallel bars, and toys daily afford delight to the ninety chil- 
dren who are admitted, and whom a kindergartner entertains. 
In the afternoon a privileged few are permitted to come in. A 
few fine trees left from ancient days help to add to the beauty 
of this oasis in the wilderness. 

The Union Settlement, at 237 South One Hundred and 
Fourth street, maintains a larger playground, similarly equipped; 
like which there is also one on West Thirty-seventh street, and 
one on West Sixty-eighth street, the latter open all day. 
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The many forces working to establish playgrounds combined 
and organized this year what is known as the Outdoor Recieation 
League, the objects of which are declared to be : 

1. To obtain recognition of the necessity for recreation and physical 
exercise as fundamental to the moral and physical welfare of the people. 

2. To secure the establishment in the city of New York of proper and 
sufficient recreation places, playgrounds, and open-air gymnasiums for the 
people. 

The league has opened open-air gymnasiums in West Sixty- 
ninth and West Ninety-fourth streets, is about to do so in 
Division and Hester street parks, and maintains a boys' camp at 
Pelham Bay park. Through its influence Si 5,000 was appro- 
priated for school playgrounds by the school board, and twenty 
schools were opened. The New York schools have no yards, 
but large basements, and in some schools roof spaces, which 
have been equipped fully, and a magnificent work is under way. 
The equipment consists in sand piles, parallel bars, horizontal 
bars, hitch and kick standards, see-saws, swinging ladders, over- 
head ladders, and basketball. Small blocks for building are 
furnished and the spaces arranged for shuffleboard, handball, 
hop scotch, ringtoss, prisoners' base, hand tennis, etc. Six 
custodians, usually two men and four women, are assigned to 
each school — a director and two assistants in the morning from 
8 to I o'clock, and the same in the afternoon from i to 6 o'clock.. 
From one to five hundred frequent the grounds at one time. 
The custodians are working out the problem of their own par- 
ticular group of children, who must be differently handled 
according to their nationality and surroundings. 

There is a small circulating library in each of fourteen play- 
grounds, and on each of the three recreation piers maintained 
by the city kindergartners, bringing joy to the little ones who 
formerly listlessly sat about. 

Where permission has been granted in the parks, large tents 
have been set up, in which, too, a care-taker helps to amuse and 
occupy the children. 

This work is under the same management as the vacation 
schools — that of Superintendent Seth T. Stewart, to whom each 
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day the custodians send a report of numbers attending and games 
played, with such suggestions as they will give. He has three 
assistants, supervising kindergartens, games, and use of physical 
apparatus, respectively. The custodians are variously drawn 
from kindergartners, teachers, college men, and graduates of 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. 

This step is certainly the most advanced of any yet taken 
toward the more complete and fuller use of our schools, and, if 
properly carried out in New York and other cities, will be the 
little shining jewel in the crown of our system of education, 
sending forth a dancing, joyful gleam to brighten the dullness 
of young lives. 

The establishment of the small parks in New York, at the 
cost of millions of dollars, was perhaps the first step toward the 
solution of this great problem. The Outdoor Recreation League 
has brought about a tremendous advance through its influence, 
and is making another great stride in establishing gymnasiums 
in these small parks. For the open space does much ; but since it 
seems to be true that our young people are forgetting how to 
play and exercise, it is needful to have them taught and guided 
once again. 

That this question is not a simple one, to be lightly passed 
over, but is far reaching and has to do with the underlying 
principles of good citizenship, perhaps no higher authority could 
be quoted to prove than the report of the Committee on Small 
Parks in the city of New York, of which Abram S. Hewitt was 
chairman. It says : 

Improvements of property have left to the children no other opportunity 
for play than such as can be found in the streets. It is impossible for the 
children to use them for games of any kind without incurring the interference 
of the police. A sense of hostility between the children and the guardian 
of public order is thus engendered, leading to the education of citizens who 
become enemies of law and order. The outlay for police, courts, reform- 
atories, hospitals, almshouses, and prisons is thus largely increased."' 

Play is the natural expression of the physical energies, the 
animal spirits. It is nature's way of toning up life. Dam up 

* See Report of the Committee on Small Parks, New Vork, 1897. 
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the legitimate outlet, and the forces will break forth in other and 
illegitimate directions. Again, quoting from the above report, 
we find : 

With a common accord the precinct captains attribute the existence of 
juvenile rowdyism and turbulence to the lack of a better playground than the 
street .... Children use the middle of the street, and a great many acci- 
dents are caused thereby. They break lamps and windows, because they " 
have no other provision made for them. Loudon, after an experience of 
forty years battling with the slums, says, tersely: "Crime in our large 
cities is to a great extent simply a question of athletics." 

Europe is far ahead of us in the treatment of the problem, 
and in providing spaces for and supervisors of sports for chil- 
dren, which we would do well to copy. In England, Scotland, 
Holland, France, and Germany very much has been done during 
the past decade. 

Where small parks have been made, the verdict of the police 
is unanimous that they have changed the character of the neigh- 
borhood. Give the children adequate playgrounds, and the 
same spirit and imagination which form rowdy gangs form base- 
ball clubs and companies for plays and games and drills of 
various kinds. Children's imagination is vivid and must be 
satisfied. It will satisfy itself, whether we wish it or not. Feed 
it properly, and it will blossom into beautiful fruitage ; starve it 
and throw it back upon itself, and we have all the ugly excres- 
cences, deformities, and depravities of crowded-city life. 

The majority of our city parks have no special arrangements 
for children, although in many parts of the parks the children 
are unrestricted, but it is a question whether the best interests of 
the city would not be served by copying the European method, 
I. e,, by having a supervisor of sports and regular places in the 
parks given over to the exclusive use of the children as their 
right ; for, though not restricted in their play, it naturally hap- 
pens that the little ones are crowded out by the bigger ones, and 
that when grown folk wish the place the children have to give 
way. Not all persons realize the child's need for space to run 
around, for a place to make a noise, for a place for the larger 
play of his imagination in concrete form. 
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To Boston we must return for the model as well as the ear- 
liest playgrounds, and for a large and liberal provision for needs 
greater in New York and Chicago than in Boston itself. 

In the Charles Bank outdoor gymnasiums we have such a 
model gymnasium and playground. The cost of maintenance is 
about $5,000 a year for the men's gymnasium and somewhat 
less for the women's. I quote from the report of the superin- 
tendent, who is a *' practical instructor in gymnastics and athletic 
exercises" : 

The gymnasium, 450 X 150 feet, is inclosed by an iron fence, on the 
inside of which is a strip of green five feet wide, studded here and there 
with bushes and trees ; inside of this is a running track, five laps to the 
mile. Within this the ground is fitted with gymnastic apparatus and places 
for high jumping, running, broad jumping, pole-vaulting, putting the shot, 
throwing fifty-six pound weight, etc. The apparatus consists of swings, single 
and double, breast bars, climbing ropes and poles, one rope ladder, one inclined 
ladder, one iron Jacob's ladder, one perpendicular ladder, four pairs of flying 
rings, four single trapeze, inclined and perpendicular poles. This apparatus is 
suspended from two iron frames, each 160 feet long. We have also two sheds 
with twelve sets of chest weights, several horizontal bars, eight sets of paral- 
lel bars, two giant strides, two sets of quoits, two Swedish vaulting boxes, a 
bed of tan bark 45 X 20 for tumbling and various other exercises, and a large 
platform for class work, which I hold at 4 130 and 8 P. M. daily, Saturdays 
excepted, when one class is held at 10 130 A. m. 

Individual instruction is given at all times except class hours. From 
early spring till late fall the average daily attendance is 1,500. The gymna- 
sium is open from 6:30 A. M. to 9 p. M. daily, except Sunday. About 200 
attend the classes, and 125 young men receive athletic training daily. I give 
all the instruction myself, having no assistant. I have two men to look after 
the building, which contains 196 lockers, a general shower-bath room with 
five rain showers and nine sprays, hot and cold water. About 10 per cent, 
of those attending use the lockers and bath. 

Boys over nine years old may enter and use the apparatus, and great care 
is taken that none shall use it to his harm. None under fourteen are allowed 
in during school hours. It is truly a cosmopolitan attendance; college stu- 
dents, sons of the wealthiest and most aristocratic families, and the poorest 
meet here on common ground and practice together in the most friendly 
spirit ; they learn to respect each other, and the influence which the institution 
has on the young men who frequent it is very great, not only physically, but 
mentally and morally. 

The gymnasium is open from April till about Christmas time, when the 
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apparatus is dismantled and the grounds flooded for skating. At night they 
are lighted by thirteen arc lights. 

The apparatus cost about $1,800; the men's and women's 
buildings about $18,000. In the women's division the gymna- 
sium is covered with an awning, has a high board fence, and is 
equipped similarly to the men's division, with sand piles and 
provision for small children. The building here has a playroom 
which, with the grounds, is open Sundays after i o'clock, as 
well as the rest of the week, although the gymnasium is closed. 
The hours are from 8 a. m. till a half hour after sunset. Boys 
under nine are admitted into this ground, which has a superin- 
tendent and two assistants, beside the force caring for the 
building. The success of this division is equally great with 
that of the men's. 

In Wood Island park there is a similar gymnasium, in which 
the building cost $21,000, and the gymnasium apparatus about 

S3»500- 

Boston is striding ahead in providing thus for the good of 
its people ; ten tracts of land have already been secured under 
the "Park Act" as recreation spaces, and she contemplates pla- 
cing gymnasia in all of them, while House Bill No. 1149, 
reported to the Massachusetts legislature March 29, 1898, pro- 
vides for a '* comprehensive system of playgrounds for Boston," 
permitting an expenditure not to exceed $200,000 in any one 
year. Says Mayor Josiah Quincy : **We hppe within a year or 
two to have Boston in the lead in this respect;" and in his 
address for 1897: 

I know of no direction in which the expenditure of a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars will do more for this community through the healthful develop- 
ment of its children than by the judicious provision of properly located and 
equipped playgrounds. So much public attention has been given to the 
advantages of extensive park areas that the equally great need of compara- 
tively small open spaces, particularly in thickly settled districts, for use as 
playgrounds, has been overlooked. If one-twenlieth of the sum expended for 
park systems could be devoted to playgrounds, in my opinion there would be 
a still larger percentage of return in healthful physical development and 
social well-being. 
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It would, therefore, appear in the interest of good citizenship 
and of economy in morals, and even — what seems of greater 
importance to many — of economy in money, that one of the 
most necessary steps to be taken in our commonwealths is to 
establish such playgrounds and outdoor gymnasiums, with 
proper provision for their use in winter, where the pleasant sur- 
roundings would prove a powerful competitor for the saloon — 
another phase of their usefulness for children of a larger 
growth. 

When we realize, in acts as well as in words, that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure ; when we see that con- 
struction from the foundation up is more profitable than destruc- 
tion and the almost hopeless effort to build strong and well on 
rotten foundations ; when we care as much for character-produ- 
cing investments as for those bringing large and immediate 
money returns, and often entailing larger expenditure in time and 
effort ana means ; when we are content to trust in the promise 
of the future, measured by a normal growth and not by the 
magic maturity bearing in its heart the seed of its sure decay — 
then we will know that to provide proper playgrounds for chil- 
dren of a larger as well as smaller growth is to insure such men 
and citizens as go to make a republic of men fitted to govern 
themselves and to lead the world in the onward march against 
all that cramps man's development and prevents his becoming 
free in the fullest sense of the word. 

The child is father to the man, and the street is no place of 
rest or refuge for one or the other in his leisure moments. May 
the wise see to it that resorts for upbuilding recreation insure 
such occupation of leisure hours as shall be indeed a recreation 
for body and spirit, and give us a generation strong and joyous 
and fortified to resist and repel with a happy laugh every dete- 
riorating temptation and tendency. 

Sadie American. 

Chicago, August. 1898. 
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THE ONLY TRUE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

By the Rev, Thomas J, Campbell, S.J. 

AN enthusiastic but poorly inspired the expression of a belief that the Em- 
prophet in the West, has in- pire had the immortality of God. 
formed the world that the relig- In the modern dispensation, the relig- 
ion of the future is not to be, as he puts ion that is essential to the prosperity 
it, a matter of godology but of manol- and existence of the State is Chris- 
ogy. Apparently his theology is on a par tianity. History proves that beyond 
with his philology, and doubtless he question. The Jews who rejected it 
would be surprised to learn that the more saw Judah's sceptre broken and the 
even he knows of man, the more he will once chosen people scattered as wan- 
be compelled to know of God, for the derers over the world ; it was persecuted 
image must always refer back to the by the Caesars and the great Empire 
original from which it is copied. *' Let crumbled to the dust; where it has been 
us make man after our own image and expelled, you have the barbarism of 
likeness,'* God said in the beginning, Mohammed devastating and degrading 
and whether it be in the intellect's in- the fairest countries of the earth; Eu- 
finite avidity for truth, or the inviola- rope owes its civilization to Christianity, 
bility of the human will, or the imper- and where it is in honor and associated 
ishability of the human soul, that like- with the State, you have, as a distin- 
ness must remain to the end, and with guished Churchman lately pointed out, 
it an intimate and eternal relationship threeof the strongest nations of to-day : 
between the Creator and creature. England, Russia and Germany ; while 
From that relationship obligations on those countries which once ruled the 
the part of man ensue. That is religion ; world in arms, as well in arts and letters, 
and without it, man is simply unthink- but whose governments have been 
able. seized by a set of freebooting infidels, 
What is true of individuals is true anarchists and foes of Christianity, are 
of nations. Religion is indispensable, now scoffed at by their enemies and 
*' You may find,'* says Cicero, ** cities taunted with being of the decadent and 
without palaces, without towers and moribund Latin race, 
without walls, but never without a How does our own country stand in 
temple or without worship.*' Or as this matter? Though there is not a 
Bonaparte when building up his em- word about Christianity in the Declara- 
pire, paradoxically but emphatically, tion of Independence, or the Constitu- 
though somewhat blasphemously ex- tion, we are undoubtedly a Christian na- 
pressed it: ** If there were no God we tion. The intense religiousness of the 
should have to create him. ' ' original Colonies, the opening of the Fed- 
Not only are all nations convinced eral and State Legislatures with prayer, 
of its necessity, but we have at least one the annual proclamation of a Day of 
example of a political power actually Thanksgiving to God, and, just at this 
arrogating divine honors to itself, erect- terrible moment through which we are 
ing temples for its cult and immolating passing, the touchingly pious death of 
hundreds of thousands of victims on its the last President who fell under the bul- 
«u«-e ^^.^ ;P/vM*/* *w*»»/>W/7/yc wa«5 hilt lets of the assassin, followed as the 
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tragic event was by the deeply reli- and which such a competent judge as 

gious messages of the new President Marion Crawford declares to be * * the 

and the Governors of the various Com- worst, the vilest, the most degrading, 

monwealths, all go to show that we and the most criminal literature that has 

are a Christian nation. ever disgraced civilization* ' ; omitting the 

But on the other hand the appalling influence which the stage exerts on 
fact revealed by the statement of the what is now a theatre-loving people, 
most representative Protestant paper of and which, if half that is said of it be 
the country, the Independent, that out true, seems designed to excite the foul- 
of our 75,000,000 people only 23,000,- est passions and inculcate the vilest 
000 belong to any Christian denomi- prmciples of human conduct ; passing 
nation, Catholics included, and sec- by all that, we are confronted with the 
ondly the startling and ever in- fact that the vast majority of our school 
creasing emptiness of our churches, children never hear a word of Christi- 
coupled with the scandalous revolt anity during the entire school- week, and 
of so many ministers of religion never enter a house of worship on Sun- 
against what was considered hitherto day. What will the Christianity of 
as the essential tenet of Protestant these future men and women be? 
Christianity viz. : the authority of the What is it now ? And yet the destinies 
Bible, and the rejection by so many of of the United States will be in their 
them of the doctrine of the divinity of hands in the next generation. Con- 
Jesus Christ whom they accept merely spicuous men among us, who are not 
as a religious teacher, force upon us the Catholics, have already raised the note 
dreadful conviction that what Christi- of alarm. 

anity there is in the country is fast disap- Add to this the ominous condition of 

pearing. American life in the matter of marriage, 

Does that mean that our existence as in which there is not only a falling off, 

a nation is menaced ? We might an- but a wholesale apostacy from the spirit 

swer that question by another. Have and legislation of Christianity. The 

we any right to expect any other result condition of things is not only humiliat- 

than what has happened elsewhere ing and shameful, but appalling. Mul- 

under similar conditions ? hall in his Dictionary of Statistics tells 

Washington in his Farewell Address us (and his authority is unimpeachable) 

has warned us that ** reason and ex- that **the actual number of divorces 

perience both forbid us to expect that granted, in the twenty years that pre- 

national morality can prevail in exclu- ceded 1886, was in the United States 

sion of religious principles. ' ' And 328,716, while in the same period 

where there is no national morality, throughout the entire Continent of Eu- 

there is national ruin. Gladstone has rope there were approximately 258,000. 

said the same thing of England. Other The population of Europe at that time 

great men have expressed themselves was 350,000,000, while ours was a trifle 

in a similar strain; and for the mat- over 50,000,000.'* That is to say Europe 

ter of that, though so easily lost had seven times as many people as we, 

sight of, it is almost a self-evident and yet we — distanced it by nearly 70,- 

proposition. 000 divorces. Is Christianity waning or 

But are there facts to support this not? That was fifteen years ago, 

pessimistic theory ? and we have gone down deeper in the 

They are not wanting. Neglecting abyss since then. It is wise to remem- 

such agents of corruption as the litera- ber that the world-wide empire of 

ture of the day which exerts a most Rome, the most stupendous political 

malign influence even upon our children, structure ever built, dated its destruc- 
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tion from the multiplication of its divor- with a generation that will not believe 
ces. Can we promise ourselves a dif- in anything at all. ' ' 
ferent fate? There is no denying the danger ahead 

The record of crime is still more dis- of us. The question is. how is it to be 
tressing. In 1880, our prison popula- averted. Why of course, we are told, 
tion was 59, 259; that is, 1,180 for every **by the churches.'* But they are 
million inhabitants. Already in 1899, empty, and it is a physical impossibility 
the number had risen to 82,329 and of to reach the people through that agen- 
these 7,386 were charged with homi- cy. They are not there to hear, and 
cide. In 1886 alone, 1,499 murders even if they were, the jarring and dis- 
were committed, while in Germany in cord of the preachers would soon drive 
the same year, with its population of them out. 

48,000,000, as against our 60,000,000, ''Let men think then, and their 
there were only 337 homicides. Four reason will guide them aright.*' As a 
years after, namely in 1890 alone, we matter of fact, it is a prevailing im- 
have the horrible record of 3,567 mur- pression with our more than self-suffi- 
ders. The Chicago Tribune quoted by cient fellow countrymen that each man 
Mulhall says that in the six years be- is a law unto himself, quite competent 
tween 1884- 1889 there were no less to formulate his religious views and 
than 14,770 murders and 975 lynchings, frame his code of morals. If we have 
which of course are murders in an ag- a national religion, it is that, 
gjavated and atrocious form, with the However flattering such an assump- 
guilt of blood on all the abettors. tion may be to our self-conceit, it is in 

Nor is this frightful increase in homi- flat contradiction with reason and ex- 
cide due chiefly to the foreign element, perience. Think out his own religion ! 
The World Almanac of 1901 informs Can the mud-stained laborer who per- 
us as to the nativity of the 4,425 white haps has taken his dinner in the ditch 
homicidal criminals in jail, that '*3,i57 and who stumbles home after his hard 
were born in the United States, and day's work to a miserable tenement 
1,213 foreign born.*' The 2,739 ^c- amid a swarm of squalling children to 
gro murderers are of course native to snatch a few hours rest for the toil of 
the soil. the morrow, do any independent think- 

With regard to the scenes which are ing on the abstruse matters of morality 
occurring in certain parts of our country or religion ? Can the mechanic who 
with such alarming frequency and with slaves at his bench, or the clerk at his 
circumstances of such unexampled desk, or the merchant, engrossed in 
ferocity, we say nothing except to note money making, or even the lawyer or 
that it is not an imported crime, and physician absorbed by the anxieties of 
that if the negroes against whom the his profession, sit down and ponder the 
fury is raging had been Catholicized, vast mysteries of the spiritual world ? 
they would not be regarded now as Taking man as he is, actuated by 
wild beasts. It is a boast in the South, passion, absorbed in business pursuits, 
that the foreign element has not entered apathetic from constitutional sluggish- 
there, ness and averse to anything outside the 
We may well heed the warning of domain of sense, though he may attain 
the Protestant Bishop of Western to some religious knowledge there are 
Texas, who is quoted in the New York a thousand chances to one that be will 
•Siwn assaying: '' The conditions around not bestir himself at all, and there are 
us are to lead in a few decades to a more chances still that if he does, he 
struggle the like of which has never will blunder in the most elementary 
been seen in this country, and it will be truth. But above all that, there are 
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mysteries which no man can fathom viz. : ' ' that of teaching religion in 
and for which instruction is indispensa- schools, is fraught with too many difH- 
ble. We ask a policeman or a passer- culties to be even thought of. * ' 
by to guide us in a strange city ; can we Deploring * * the shocking laxity of 
all unaided find the path that leads the average Protestant in appreciating 
over the limitless universe of the un- his responsibility,*' and animadverting 
seen? If the meanest handicraft as that Catholics and Lutherans are not 
well as the most learned profession re- alone in insisting upon religion being 
quires an instructor who perhaps has taught in the schools (for Methodists 
spent years in acquiring the knowledge and Episcopalians and Congregational- 
he possesses, surely an acquisition of the ists and Friends, the Evening Post of 
sublime truths of religion requires August 31, 1901 assures us, are doing 
similar assistance. The mere motor- the same thing), let us ask what are the 
man, or the man with the hoe needs reasons why the project as Lutherans 
some one to show him how. It is in and Catholics view it, cannot be even 
the very nature of things. We cannot thought of. 

or do not evolve knowledge out of our The first reason alleged is the uproar 
helpless ignorance. Aid must come which the proposition caused when first 
from above, and as the beneficent sun- mooted in the recent revision of the 
shine beaming on the cold and lifeless Charter of the City of New York, 
earth calls up the flowers and the To this we reply that it is a humili- 
fruitage that delight and sustain the ating confession for men who boast so 
world, so in the realm of the intellect, much of the strenuous life to be balked 
the brightness of the knowledge that in any honest project by a litde noise, 
our fellow- men as well as the generations After admitting that religion is an es- 
that have preceded us have acquired, sential element in education, that at- 
must dispel the darkness of our mind tempts to substitute an independent 
and make it beautiful and safe with the morality are fatuous and have signally 
light it imparts. failed; that the project which the aver- 
Where shall we find this teacher in age Protestant favors holds out no hope 
religious matters ? Where shall we find of realization; that it is indispensable 
him especially for our children, who for the welfare of the nation, and that 
assuredly are not independent thinkers Catholics and Lutherans and others, 
in any thing and most of all in matters have successfully adopted it; and then 
of religion. to retreat because a few noisy and ob- 
* * There are two ways to solve the streperous demagogues are averse to it, 
problem, ' ' says the Educational Review is to act in a manner that is not credit- 
which voices the best non-Catholic able to American manhood. If the 
views on this particular subject. **One course is just, necessary and feasible, 
is to teach religion in the churches, if the country's salvation depends on it, 
Sunday-schools and homes, and such why not follow it at any cost ? Its op- 
is the average Protestant position; the ponents counted precisely on this faint- 
second is to teach it in the schools as heartedness and must be greatly amused 
Catholics and Lutherans insist." at the haste of its adherents to display 

With regard to the first, he makes the white feather, 

the astounding admission that " Prot- The second reason against teaching 

estants are shockingly lax in fulfilling religion in schools, though not explic- 

their obligations in this respect, and itly formulated, is that it is not Ameri- 

still more shockingly incapable of rising can. If it is not, it ought to be. But it is 

to an appreciation of their responsi- American and essentially so; and only re- 

bility.** **The other," he continues, cent times have brought about the pres- 
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ent dangerous conditions. Harvard was modern systems of education. It is 
founded for training Calvinist ministers; enough to enter a modern school room 
Yale was intensely Calvinistic as were all and see how these systems are applied, 
the subsidiary schools which supplied with the very minimum of genuine re- 
both colleges with students. The old flection and good sense, to understand 
New England primary schools were at once why it is that the rising gener- 
thoroughly religious, and in the quaint ation produce upon men in the after- 
Puritan phraseology of the day were noon of life such an impression of feeble- 
mainly **to circumvent the devices of ness.^' The President of the School- 
Satan." The Evening Post ot Septem- master's Association of the United 
ber 7, 1901, says that at the present States frankly declared in the annual 
day, of the 1,957 secondary schools with convention that ** it would be better to 
their 200,000 pupils and 9,410 teachers read a novel of Balzac than to attempt 
(and of course the number is vastly to master some of the pedagogical stuff 
larger in the primary grades), more that is inflicted on the tecLchers of the 
than one-half are stricdy religious. Are present day ^ Charles Stuart, the ex- 
they un-American ? To say that we are School Commissioner of Ohio, writing 
tampering with the Palladium of Ameri- in the Forum admits that * * our popular 
can Liberty by advocating religious edtuation is superficial and does not de- 
teaching, is not to know the school velop mind or character." The Times 
history of this country, and to be blind Supplement of March 31, 1900, informs 
to the fact that not only can there be no its readers ' * that the great political lead- 
liberty without religion, but that it is a ers of France and England are literary 
descent into paganism with its horrible men and inquires why similar cases are 
and necessary tyranny of soul and rare in the United States." It makes 
body. Instead of being a Palladium of answer that ** with us there is more edu- 
Liberty, irreligious and unreligious cation but less scholarship," which is 
schools become the Wooden Horse that an admission of poor education, 
will destroy the city. Besides, it is impossible to shut our 
The enthusiasm for the schools as at eyes to the lamentable condition of 
present constituted, springs from a many of our public schools as they now 
groundless assumption of their superi- exist. Even in the Capital of the coun- 
ority to any other system that any one try they called from the Senate Investi- 
has hitherto conceived ; and this im- gation Committee the scathing report 
pression is sedulously cultivated in the quoted in the N. Y. Tribune April 19, 
minds of the pupils themselves and of 1900, that **the result of a thorough 
the public at large, and with it, of course, and fair trial showed a deplorable want 
a corresponding contempt for what are of training in the grades the young peo- 
commonly known as parochial schools, pie were supposed to have mastered. In 
The esteem and the contempt are both history and arithmetic the general aver- 
without foundation. age made was not much over fifty per 
In the first place we might animad- cent. The penmanship was poor and the 
vert that it is a peculiar grace of God spelling miserably bad." Senator 
to see ourselves as others see us, es- Stewart, the chairman of the committee, 
pecially if those others are our friends, said : ** The children seem to have had 
Other men's views about us are often very indifferent instruction. The teach- 
revelations. Thus the N. \. Evening ers of to-day are victims of a bad system ; 
Post of March 19, 1900, in a review of the old fashioned schools did much 
a book on the History of Education better work in spite of the fact that the 
condemns ' * the unstinted praise that is path of learning has been made smoother 
ffiven to modern school books and and manv thines simplified. " In Ala- 
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bama the State Board of Examiners man and then reproach him with inac- 
have discovered * * the most deplorable tivity. Catholics all over the land, al- 
ignorance, even among men who had though crushed by school taxes for 
received teachers* certificates.** The other men's children, have been com- 
Educational Review May i, 1900, pelled to burden themselves besides 
quoting the Courant of St. Paul, Minn. , with heavy oudays for their own. 
gives what it terms **a melancholy Aided by thousands of religious men 
picture of the deplorable condition of and women who have without compensa- 
the public schools of that city. * * The tion consecrated themselves to the work, 
N.Y. Commerctai Advertiser f April I ^t they have erected schools that at 
1 900, reports that ** charges were made times equal in their equipment some of 
by the Board of Education of Chicago, the best built by the State ; out of their 
that the teachers of the public schools hard earnings, they have disbursed mil- 
fail to instruct the pupils in the most lions of dollars, and without the cost of 
necessary branches of learning ; one a penny to the State are educating now 
trustee asserting that half the teachers, more than 1,000,000 children. Not 
most of whom are said to be graduates only that, but they have saved the 
of the local high schools, could not country from dishonor before the civ- 
speak or write English, or spell cor- ilized world. There are thousands of 
reedy. The superintendent admitted children on the street to-day, for whom 
that many of the teachers were deficient the public schools have no accommoda- 
in these points, but that tAe fault was tions ; vast numbers of others can have 
with the system in which they were in- but a half session for the same reason, 
structed and in which they were in- Suppose the million Catholic children 
structing others.** Finally the dis- of the parochial schools were added 
tinguished Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, la- to this abandoned multitude. Catho- 
ments that even the public schools of lies assumed the burden of educating 
Boston,which were supposed to be irre- them. The service is not recognized 
proachable, **are not what they were but suspected, 
fifty years ago. * * Nor is the education of Catholic 

This ought to be sufficient to dispose schools below grade. We have not 

forever of that ridiculous old fetish, heard that their graduates have any 

before which so many have been down difficulty in securing admission to the 

on their knees for years past and to High and Normal schools. On the 

which they have ascribed so many mar- contrary, the percentage of success is 

vellous and supernatural powers. On remarkably large. In competitions for 

the public school question the average West Point and Annapolis, parish 

American is curiously superstitious. schools easily carry off the prize and 

Such being the case, and in the face where there has been a trial of strength 

of such authority it would be silly to with the same text-books and the same 

deny it, it is manifestly improper to look course, as in Poughkeepsie and else- 

with disdain upon schools which are not where, Catholic schools were invar- 

of the public school system and to iably in the lead. In fact, there is a 

taunt them with inferiority. The retort suspicion abroad that the cancelling of 

is in order * * Physician cure thyself. * ' It school contracts in some places was due 

is annoying, on the other hand, to hear to that fact. 

such reproaches from Catholics, espe- We have no means at our disposal to 

cially when their personal qualifications institute a comparbon all along the 

scarcely fit them for passing judgment line ; but Catholics are the same the 

in such matters. Moreover it is alto- world over, and the recent Examina- 

gether unfair to pile a mountain on a tion Results in Ireland, for example. 
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show the exclusively Catholic Univer- high up on the slope of the receding 

sity College of Dublin, far and away be- mountains. Out of the great 'marts 

yond all the others. Similar success is which commerce has built all along 

noted in England, and the troubles in the valley, from the Hudson to the 

France emphasize the same truth. Lakes, the rumbling trains speed with 

There is not a shadow of a doubt that the their precious freight along the iron 

popularity of the Catholic schools de- roads, either side of the stream, on their 

termined their suppression and im- way to the great Metropolis and the 

pelled the infidel government to seize ocean beyond. The commingling of all 

the establishments and turn out the these beauties of untouched and culti- 

teachers as beggars in the street. The vated nature with the frequent appari- 

correspondent of the Evening Post of tions of the great convoys of industry 

September 3, 1901, impliedly admits it. which traverse but do not invade this 

Why should they not achieve such beautiful region, affords an ever vary- 

results ? Religion does not make peo- ing delight to the eye, all day long, but 

pie stupid. The brightest minds tha mostly in the brightness of the early 

modern civilization has known have morning, or when the setting sun 

been the product of religious schools ; clothes the scene with splendor, 
and Catholics especially have sacrificed But the picture fades into another — 2l 

too much to be satisfied with an infer- gloomy one of the long past when that 

ior education. Give us a fair field and country was a wilderness, two- hundred 

no favor. That is all we ask. and sixty years ago. The hill on which 

This leads us to the third and real we are standing was covered with In- 

reason of the opposition to religious dian wigwams, and in the midst of the 

teaching in the schools viz. : the fear of squalid camp, toiled a man to whom 

Catholicity; the dread that Catholics much of the transformation that we now 

will profit by it most. ** Well what if see around us is to be attributed. It 

they do profit most ? " ** Why, such a is mid-winter ; he is almost naked and 

result would be a menace to the coun- pierced to the bone by the bitter cold, 

try. " * * Indeed ! * * * * Yes, there is some- Long scars on his limbs show where the 

thing about every Catholic that pre- savages had cut the quivering flesh to 

vents him from being a genuine Ameri- eat it before his eyes; burning coals had 

can." If not expressed in so many left their marks on him ; and the livid 

words there is a vague undefined feeling bruises revealed the places where the 

in men's minds that such is the case. ponderous clubs had struck him. His 

Strange fatality ! I am a Catholic fingers had been torn ofi by the teeth 

and cannot be a true American. I am of his captors and for a year and a half 

thus a man without a country, and yet he labored among them striving to force 

with greater rights perhaps than others some gleam of Christianity into their 

to possess one. degraded natures until at last his head 

In this connection there are some was cloven by the blow of the toma- 
cherished memories almost romantic hawk. On a stake of the palisade that 
but nevertheless deeply religious which ghasdy head was fixed and his mangled 
cluster around a certain obscure hill that body flung into the waters of the river, 
juts out on the southern bank of the Mo- That man died for the civilization of 
hawk. As we stand on its crest the eye this country, and it was twenty years 
follows the leisurely windings of the river before the English sailed into the har- 
and rests on rich meadow lands that bor of New York. He was a Catholic, 
come down to the water edge heavy a priest and a Jesuit. Was he, there- 
with the harvest, while glimpses are fore, an enemy of this country ? Were 
caught of far off farms and homesteads not those characteristics the very reaso' 
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why he gave up his life for his fellow- to secure good morals and respect 
men and the redemption of this land of property rights and the rights of 
ours in whose civilization and greatness others," to demand that the Head of 
we now rejoice ? Even if he were the the Church should declare that he har- 
only martyr that the Church has given bors no designs against this nation, 
to America (and there are many) his In other words, we are saving our 
blood would have written upon this country and yet are suspected of de- 
land of ours that a Catholic is not an stroying it. He did not mean it, of 
alien here. The first pioneers of civili- course, for his purpose is apparently 
zation in this western world were benevolent, but these are the tactics of 
Catholics, and the Catholic cross was the man who seizes a purse and cries : 
planted on these shores, not only by ** Stop thief , " in order to distract at- 
Columbus in San Salvador, but centu- tention from himself. Not we, but you 
ries before by Lief Eric in Massachu- who are refusing religious education to 
setts. The names of Catholic saints the rising generation, and preventing 
and Catholic mysteries are stamped us from giving it to our own, are bring- 
upon our rivers and lakes and moun- ing ruin on the country. We really 
tains, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are true Americans and not you. 
and the right of occupation was admit- Far from conflicting with the patri- 
ted long before those of other faiths otic spirit. Catholicity fosters and pro- 
entered Boston harbor or the river tects it. Is an Irishman less Irish be- 
James ; Catholics were conspicuous in cause he is a Catholic ? a Spaniard less 
the Revolutionary struggle; they fought Spanish? a Frenchman less French be- 
f or their country in 1812 while Puritan cause he is a Catholic? On the con- 
New England was ringing bells for trary, their nationality is intensified be- 
English victories ; they led the nation's cause of their faith; for Catholicity incul- 
troops in the war of Secession and died cates patriotism not as a sentiment but 
by thousands as privates in the ranks, as a sacred duty ; and if an American 
from Bull Run to Appomatox ; they is a Catholic, or rather because he is 
fought against Catholic Mexico, and one, he not only does not yield to 
later on against Catholic Spain ; they any man in love of his native land, but 
have covered the country with monu- impelled by the teaching of his church 
ments of charity in their asylums and will be more loyal, and more self-sacri- 
hospitals, giving hostages thus of loy- ficing in time of peace or stress of war 
alty to their native land; hundreds of than others who are not of the faith, 
thousands of their chosen ones have In this connection it may be well to 
relinquished all the delights of home to quote the opinion of Senator Hoar, the 
succor the poor and afflicted ; as a venerable statesman, whose long years 
class they are remarkable for their ab- of noble and unselfish devotion to the 
sence from the ranks of those enemies country's best interests entitle him to a 
of all government, the Socialists and hearing. He was endorsing the nomi- 
Anarchists ; they are honored in every nation of the Governor of Massachusets 
walk of life for their ability, integrity and in referring to the subject of an- 
and success, and yet, in spite of all this, archy , said : * * I believe if every Protes- 
are objects to many of suspicion and tant were to be stricken down by a 
distrust. In fact, have we not been lightning stroke, our brethren of the 
called upon in the press by one who is, Catholic faith would still carry on the 
apparently, a public man, and who Republic in the spirit of true and liberal 
admits the great benefits accruing to freedom. I believe if every man of 
this country from Catholicity, notably, native birth were to die this day, the 
* * because it trains the young in a way men of foreign birth who have come 
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here to seek homes and liberty under nationalities of our land into one com- 

the shadow of the Republic would mon Americanism.*' 
carry on the Republic in God's ap- It may be noted in passing that this 

pointed way. * *' proclamation is often made by men who 

The Catholic Church has no designs have had no public school education, 

on the Public Schools. It is satisfied to or who have never been inside Ameri- 

leave them as they are for those who can schools at all. 
wish them, but it does not want and To this challenge we reply that ho- 

will not have for its children, in the peri- mogeneity of education is absurd ; it is 

od of their defencelessness, an educa- undemocratic ; it is socialistic ; it is 

tion which it is convinced will ultimately un-American ; it is often a political 

make those children a curse to their scheme, and it is unchristian and irre- 

country, by robbing them of those prin- ligious. 

ciples of morality which are indispen- You might as well try to have the 

sable in forming them into honorable and trees of the forest with the same sized 

pure men and women. It has lost too leaves ; you might as well insist upon 

much, even here in America, by contact men belonging to the same political 

with irreligion ; it has lived too long in party, or pursuing the same occupation, 

the world not to know that religion is nee- living in the same kind of house, eating 

essary to prevent the ruin of a nation, the same food or wearing the same style 

and it has too many horrible examples of dress, or thinking the same kind of 

in the crimes of the apostate govern- thought and arriving at the same con- 

ments of to-day, to allow it to sit idly by, elusions by the same methods. You 

without attempting to prevent simi- have no more right to make me homo- 

lar disasters here. It will not be satis- geneous with you than I to make you 

fied with the odious hour after school, homogeneous with me. A resemblance 

which in the child-mind makes religion sometimes may be very undesirable, 

penal, but it wants the atmosphere of The strength and beauty of the uni- 

its schools to be such that religion will verse and of everything in it, whether 

enter as a motive and a guide of what of the natural or spiritual order, is not 

is to be done and avoided. It wants a unity of monotony and sameness, but 

the child to begin to be what he ought a unity of variety, a unity achieved by an 

to be later on in life, honest, pure, authority and influence that holds the 

faithful in his duty to his God and his infinitely divergent types together and 

fellowmen, as the light of his religion makes them all cooperate to a common 

points out and as its sacramental helps end. In that the beauty of the world 

assist him to become. It does not want consists, but our aposdes of homo- 

the child to imagine that religion is an geneity conceive it as an asphalt road 

affair of Sunday and has nothing to do over which the educational roller has 

with the rest of the week. It does not passed. It might be good to remember 

comprehend the offer of a well-known that streets of tar, in spite of the roller. 

President of a Protestant University to become rivers of fire in a conflagration. 

teach Catholicity by lectures. Such a Bryce, in his American Commonwealth y 

pretence displays a deplorable inability pointed out that **our greatest social 

to appreciate what religion really is. danger lay in the production of dead 

Faith is not truth alone but life. levels.'* Besides, who are you, my 

But in the most positive and aggres- friend, that you decide off hand that 

sive tones we are told : * ' Separate your type of the homogeneous is cor- 

schools are absolutely out of the ques- rect ? And lastly, why are you con- 

tion. What we want is homogeneity of tinually proclaiming that the aim of the 

education in order to blend the diverse American school is to develop indi 
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viduality, while in the same breath you great crime of the century by robbery- 
demand homogeneity ? The two quali- and expatriation. It is the old political 
ties are contradictory. scheme of Napoleon Bonaparte, who 

Secondly, the scheme is violendy carried it out so vigorously that his 
undemocratic. If homogeneity of edu- Minister of Education could boast that 
cation is really and honestly essential at any hour of the day he could tell 
for true Americanism, then abolish what every child in France was reciting, 
forthwith all your great institutions like And the project of a national university 
Yale and Harvard, which are supposed in the United States with its centre in 
to differentiate their pupils, socially at Washington as mooted here, is nothing 
least, from all other Americans, and but a recrudescence of that discredited 
which are even differentiated from each foreign plan of intellectual and political 
other in tone and tradition. The ** Yale slavery. We object to all this homo- 
spirit'* is not Harvard's, nor Harvard's geneity, whether in nation, state or city, 
Princeton's, nor Princeton's Cornell's, because it is absolutely un-American, 

More than that. Close all your ex- because it is state socialism and because, 
pensive private schools which are es- just as Bonaparte brutally declared that 
tablished everywhere by Americans, yet the fundamental purpose of his national 
which are so many sacred and inviola- university was to inculcate loyalty to 
ble preserves for the children of the the Napoleonic dynasty, so in the same 
rich — for no plebeian enters there — ^and way, homogeneity in city, state or nation 
dismiss your private governess or be will tend infallibly to perpetuate the 
ready to let the public official knock at sway of the political party that hap- 
your door and inquire if what she pens to be in power. In point of fact, 
teaches corresponds in time and matter the declaration of the National Edu- 
with the programme of the State. Does cation Association which is furthering 
this seem absurd ? It is done in this project bluntly avows that its pur- 
Germany now and such inspection pose is ' * to lead public sentiment into 
was seriously proposed in a recent legislation when necessary." This is 
school law before the Legislature of the novel in America, but is not American. 
State of New York. If your rich man We object to it most emphatically for 
does not send his children to the public educational reasons also ; because just as 
school lest they should sit side by side the Napoleonic university has wrecked 
with the children of his servants, or of genuine education throughout France, 
the mechanic or laborer, why should I as official investigations have shown, 
not be allowed (not that I avoid the the same results are sure to follow here 
poor, for we are mostly poor) to with- if this scheme is carried out. No better 
draw mine for greater than social or proof of it could be given than the very 
sanitary reasons ? Or does the scheme Declaration which is launched by this 
propose that only the children of the National Association of American Edu- 
poor should be thus homogeneously cation. Its framers style themselves 
huddled together ? If so, and such is ** educational experts," and yet are 
its intent, it is class legislation ; it is guilty in several parts of the document 
undemocratic and unjust. of an obscurity of thought, an inconse- 

Thirdly, homogeneity is a foreign quence of reasoning and an incorrect- 
importation. It is French and not ness of language that would disgrace a 
American. It is precisely what Wal- dull boy in a common school, 
deck Rousseau is imposing on France We object to it likewise for patriotic 
with an iron hand at the present mo- reasons. And this position of ours 
ment. He uses the same shibboleth of ought to have especial force at this ter- 
homogeneity and is perpetrating this rible moment of our country's history. 
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We find in the Herald of September secutive days of every week of the 
12, 1901, that the fourth article in the child's life, with nothing to counteract 
anarchist programme is * * unreligious it on Sunday ; for these children, like 
schools." Is not that reason enough their parents, are not church goers. It 
to multiply our religious schools as a is the cancelling of Christianity from 
breakwater, and to force all men to co- the life of the nation. This is homo- 
operate in that federation of churches geneity. Is* it Americanism ? And 
which is called for by some of the most are we to be looked upon with suspi- 
distinguished men in New York (New cion because we do not send our million 
York Sun^ September 12, 1901), **in of children to join the throng upon 
behalf of the spiritual, physical, educa- whom this robbery is being committed ? 
tional and social interests of family Perhaps you have not intended or 
life. ' ' We have all along seen the perils foreseen it here ; but it looks as if you 
which are now striking such terror into have, for you are ruthlessly at work 
the heart of the country. with the same axe in the Philippines, 
Lastly, it is idle to say that the homo- where without diversity of sects to ex- 
geneity intended is merely one of Ian- cuse you — for they are all Catholics 
guage or of Americanism. Can these there — ^without the plea of an ignorant 
results not be achieved just as well in de- population — for they are better edu- 
nominational schools ? Diversity of cated than many of our own natives — 
language among the children of the im- in spite of promises and treaties and 
migrants need not worry us. A walk merely to satisfy the demands of this 
in Mulberry street, in the Italian quar- blind idolatry, you flood the country 
ter, will convince us that the sidewalk with teachers who cannot fail to sneer 
does more than the school in that re- at the religion of their pupils in spite of 
spect. The children of the second or your injunctions to the contrary, and 
even of the first generation do not you contemptuously sweep out of their 
speak the language of their parents, school-rooms every symbol of Catholic 
Nor do they want to be Americans faith with the necessary result of dis- 
with a prefix. They are not German or paraging it in the eyes of the children. 
Irish or Italian Americans, but just as This is homogeneity. Is it American- 
ardent Americans as those whose par- ism ? Be quite sure that if you make 
ents were immigrants a hundred years bad Catholics out of the Filipinos you 
ago. That is not the result about will not make them good Americans, 
which any sensible man should concern Meantime, in those same regions, you 
himself, but there is one which must in- not only do not interfere in the slightest 
evitably follow as a consequence of this with the subjects of the Sultan of Sulu, 
unintelligent jumbling together of the who are nothing but degraded Ma- 
children of divergent and conflicting re- hometans and who practise their relig- 
ligious beliefs ; a result which we dare ion, polygamy included ; you do not 
not say was intended or perhaps even force upon them your homogeneous 
foreseen by the majority of our people, education, but carefully, and by law, 
but which, nevertheless, as Protestant protect them in all they choose to do, 
educators all over the land, as well as along with their horrible institution of 
Protestant bishops and ministers, are slavery. Is that Americanism ? Is it 
pointing out, is threatening the very Americanism to treat your fellow-Chris- 
existence of the nation; a homogeneity, tians worse than idolaters and Mahom- 
namely, not of language nor of Ameri- etans? It is not even homogeneity, 
canism, but a homogeneity of irreligion; We blush for the illiberality, bigotry 
the elimination and practical negation and injustice of our countrymen both 
of all Christian beliefs during ^v^ con- here and abroad, or at least for their 
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inability to see what they are doing and child harms himself, do not reprove him — 

we wonder what has become of our fa- which implies that of course he is to be 

mous American boast: ** Americans given free rein in the other cravings of 

love fair play.'* Or is it all bluster ? nature; self-love is the only natural 

That we are permitting ourselves, quality to be recognized in the child 

blindly or not, to be de-christianized is and not only indulged but cultivated ; 

clear from the Report of the National he should hear nothing whatever about 

Exlucational Association held in Chi- God ; he is to be inspired with con- 

cago February 27, 1900, where this tempt for the ministers of religion who 

dreadful utterance was made, appar- ought to be expelled from the commu- 

endy assented to by the Association nity, as not only useless but pernicious 

and published subsequently in the Edu- to the State. * If I had to paint a pic- 

catianal Review over the signature of ture of disgusting stupidity,^ he says, 

Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia * I would paint a pedant teaching cate- 

CoUege, New York. chism to his pupils ; and if I wanted to 

** Five men,'* it declares, ** Rous- make a child a fool I would oblige him 
seau, Hegel, Froebel, Pestalozzi and to explain what he says in reciting his 
Herbart, have given to the nineteenth catechism. Getting him to accept 
century education most of its philosoph- mysteries is accustoming him early to 
ical foundation and not a few of its lie. ' He is not to be taught any relig- 
methods. From them have come the ion, and if there is to be a common 
main influences which have shaped creed it must be made up of the funda- 
education for a hundred years.** In mental dogmas of Judaism, Mahom- 
amazement and distress, we may well etanism and Christianity, and the one 
apply to the National Educational As- who shall teach anything contrary to it 
sociation, which formulated this state- is to be banished from the country, 
ment or permitted it, the words of The pupil must be taught that the ex- 
Christ on the Cross : * * Father, forgive ercise of authority is tyranny ; the 
them, for they know not what they possession of property, robbery, and 
do.*' the laws of the nation fetters on his 

Putting aside Pestalozzi and Froebel liberty.** 
who were personal failures as educators. These are Rousseau's own words 

we find in this list Hegel who was a who, be it remembered was a man 

frantic pantheist ; Herbart who was a whose life was disgustingly immoral, and 

disciple of that- other pantheist Fichte who in one of his books was shame- 

and who said of God that ** He could less enough to enter into the most 

not be known and for practical pur- lubricous details of what he did. His 

poses it was not desirable that He teaching, openly and professedly incul- 

should be** ; and at the head of the cates immorality, atheism, anarchy, and 

list we find to our horror Jean Jacques of course by an immediate deduction, 

Rousseau who is properly put as the assassination. And yet we are told by 

chief coryphaeus in this national dance the National Educational Association 

of death. that ' * his is the main influence which 

Listen to what he says, if you can do has shaped the education of the nine- 

so with patience. * * The child who is teenth century. * * 

being educated is to acknowledge no Do you want your children to be edu- 

authority. If you compel him to take cated under such influences ? Do you 

your word you teach him to be a dupe want them to be the future anarchists 

later on in life ; he is to indulge his de- who will wreck the domestic and politi- 

sires unchecked,** — gluttony is given as cal fabric of this country, and be the 

an example, and he says, *'even if the frenzied assassins who will assert their 
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contempt for all authority by putting ism. When the Csesars were perplexed 
bullets in the bodies of your future by the multitudes of beliefs in the world, 
Presidents ; and who will surely, if God they obtained uniformity of worship by 
does not intervene, bring about the commanding an universal worship of 
same horrors in this country as the the state. That hastened the ruin of the 
teachings of this very man effected in empire. Caesarism of any kind, espec- 
France a hundred years ago in causing ially in religious matters, is dangerous 
that almost diabolical uprising, the in a nation, but most of all in a free re- 
French Revolution ? public. Moreover any such mad scheme 

If you do, we Catholics do not ; and is absolutely unrealizable. It is a pagan 

for that reason we want religious edu- idea and has been revived in modern 

cation. That is our only reason for times by one who hated both religion and 

opposing the system which, in our the state. Because we love our country 

opinion, if the National Educational As- we oppose that project. It is un- 

sociation's programme alone be taken American and unchristian. 

as a test, although there are many It is especially, we insist, because of 

others at hand to excite the same fear, this feature that Catholics are antago- 

is an awful menace to our country, nistic not, remember, to the public 

The New York Herald of September schools as such, but as they are at pres- 

22 in a striking cartoon represents a ent conducted. Am I not perfectly 

little girl as standing before the door of within my rights ? Am I not wise and 

a public school which is shut against prudent, and sincerely and truly patri- 

her because of the inability of the State otic ? At the very moment that the 

to give her an elementary education, leading Protestant educationalists 

and she is uttering the words : * * I see throughout the land are clamoring for 

this country's finish." No, poor child! religion in education as a safeguard for 

not because you cannot learn a little the Republic, I find that under the pre- 

spelling or arithmetic do * ' you see this text of homogeneity and fictitious Amer- 

country's finish.'' It is better for you icanism, there is a scheme to rob my 

to remain out on the street, if inside the child in the hours that he is away from 

school, the principles are taught and me, of what I regard as his best posses- 

the methods adopted of those enemies sion ; to cheat him out of what I have 

of God and humanity who revile au- labored to put in his little mind, the 

thority, despise religion and blaspheme religion, namely, for which I have paid 

God. We hope that the statement so dearly, and on account of which I 

of the National Educational Associa- am still suffering. Meantime, I ask my- 

tion is not universally true, but if that self, why if I am endeavoring to bring 

influence prevails then not merely every up my child a Christian, I should be 

sensible man but even the child at the punished for it? And why from the 

door can truly say : * ' I see this coun- schools which I support should Christi- 

try's finish. ' * anity be ostracized ? Are we not being 

Appalled by the recent disaster that de- christianized rapidly enough with- 
has befallen the nation in the assassin- out having our public servants at high 
ation of the President, there is already salaries accelerate the work, 
talk of a common religion being taught But I am told : *' You are not com- 
in the public schools, and it is strongly pelled to send your children to the pub- 
urged by prominent Protestant clergy- lie schools." **IfI cannot avoid doing so 
men and even by a bishop. This is except at a considerable expense, I am. 
nothing but Rousseau's idea and a fur- Surely that is compelling me." •* Do 
thering of his infamous project. It is you expect the state then to pay for 
the modern substitute for State Pagan- your schools ? " ** Certainly." '' Never, 
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I am answered promptly and harshly ; political schemes ; while I am enjojang 
not a penny of the public funds for the privilege of the learning and ex- 
sectarian purposes. " * * Softly, Mr. perience of those whose whole life is not 
Official, if it is public money, I have a only devoted but consecrated to the 
right to my share. I am of the people, work ; if with all that, I am perfectly 
You are the servant and not the proprie- willing to admit government inspectors, 
tor, and are to distribute the public either of the structure or of the re- 
funds justly and not according to your quirements of hygiene, and even of the 
moods and prejudices.*' ** Itis no prej- studies (barring of course religion, with 
udice,*' is the reply, ** it is against the which the state has nothing to do) 
whole spirit of the country to pay for why, pray, when I am conferring such 
the support of any religious theory, inestimable advantages on the state, 
You might as well ask us to support which even those who are not friendly 
your churches. ' ' (New York Sun^ Sept. to me acknowledge, should I not get 
16,1901.) ** As to its being against the the benefit of the school-tax which 
whole spirit of the country we may dis- I pay to the state ? This is what 
agree, but do not worry about the puzzles me. That I am a sectarian is 
churches. The * religious theory ' is none of your business ; that I am an 
taught there, and nothing else. We American citizen ought to ensure me 
are not asking you to help them. But my rights. As to the * garb' of my 
in the schools it is different. I am teachers, that is as much my privilege 
giving all the secular training that is as it is the state's to uniform its letter- 
given in the State Schools. Why carriers, or a private corporation its of- 
should not that be paid for ? As for ficials. But more than that I am taught 
teaching the religious theory, I'll pay in American History that my country 
for that." **But you must pay the severed its connection with England 
public-school tax like every one else." because it was taxed without represent- 
' ' Every dollar of it ; only, I object to ation ; that is to say, because it was 
paying it twice, which no one else does, left without the power of determining 
But if I teach my children the same how the taxes which were levied on 
things that are taught in the common them should be applied ; but now I dis- 
schools and teach them better, and add, cover that you, who are presumably not 
over and above, of my own volition and an Englishman, not only do not permit 
at my own expense, something which me to say how they should be applied, 
not only elevates their characters as men but you give my money to somebody 
and women, but is absolutely necessary else. Is this a new phase of American- 
to the country's salvation ; if I make ism ? If I were a criminal I could un- 
them genuine Americans and base their derstand how I should be debarred, 
patriotism on a more solid foundation but I am an honest hardworking man 
than you can ; if while you are com- for whom every dollar counts ; who 
pelled to accept any teacher that may never have been before the courts, who 
be foisted on you by political or other have the interests of my country at 
influences, whether he be a Christian or heart, who never can get away from it 
a scoffer, and about whose manner of like my rich friends; who have never 
life I have only your guarantee, whose stopped at any sacrifice to bring up my 
opinion I possibly may not value, while children honestly, and if I with my 
I can select those of whose abilities and co-religionists have spent millions of 
exalted character I am almost absolutely money to give them the education 
sure ; if you are guided in your system which the wisest men in the land, Prot- 
by incapable men whose whole time is estants as well as Catholics, admit now 
taken up in commercial pursuits, or to be not merely the best but the only 
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safeguard of my country, because it in- only does not object but assists most 

culcates religion, why should I not be liberally. It has no fear of Englishmen 

fairly and squarely dealt with and get lacking the proper kind of homogen- 

the benefit of what is levied on me for eity. 

education ? ' ' Even in Calvinistic Scotland which 

** It cannot he done," you say. *' It has been notoriously rancorous against 

is impossible to make any such division." Catholicity since the Reformation, a 

Amazing ! You had no difficulty similar and even better condition ob- 

in collecting the funds in spite of the tains. 

diversity of the sources from which The London Tablet of August 3, 
they are derived ; and when I take up 1901, reports Mr. Balfour as saying in 
my paper in the morning I read that Parliament : ** I come from a coun- 
the Board of Apportionment regularly try in which education is under popular 
and without trouble assigns money to control. It is almost universally relig- 
hospitals, asylums, roads, lamp-posts, ious ; and not only that but it is dog- 
schools, etc. Is there any insuperable matic. It knows nothing of the strange 
difficulty in proceeding further with the compromises which are the subjects of 
division, or is the famous American in- debate in the English school boards. 
St i net for mathematics disappearing? Frankly under proper control in Scot- 
Can you divide by two but must you land are taught the Shorter Catechism 
no longer be asked to divide by four ? in the great majority of schools, the 
Besides you exempt these schools from Anglican Catechism in other schools, 
taxation because of the benefits they and Roman Catholic Theology in still 
confer on the Commonwealth. That is others. So that we have dogmatic 
subsidizing them. What is to prevent theology reconciled with that popular 
you then from doing a little more and control which the right honorable gen- 
making your recognition keep pace tleman desires." Could we ask more 
with the good you receive. He is not from bitter old Scotia ? 
a very generous man who is satisfied What is most convincing is that in 
that I should enrich him and who Germany, which is admittedly the 
takes all I give without thanks. One greatest Protestant nation of the world 
ought to pay for what he gets. and which distinguished itself by a re- 

Moreover the distribution is very lentless persecution of Catholicity a 

feasible. For the last few years we have generation ago, the Government not 

been wearied to death by hearing that only permits but fosters separate schools 

we are all Anglo-Saxon and that our ed- for the various sects of the Empire, 

ucation especially has that stamp on it. Catholicity included. 

If that be really so, why can we not With them education without relig- 
do what Anglo-Saxon countries are do- ion is inconceivable, and the Govern- 
ing in this respect ; namely England and ment insists upon it even against the 
Germany which are not only intensely will of the parents ; so much so that in 
Protestant, but where Protestantism is a recent case where a Socialist protest- 
the state- religion, to attack which or ed against religious instruction, the 
even to differ from which, was at one court ruled that the child should be 
time high treason ? England has its sent to the school of the denomination 
denominational schools ; the various which the father had left. Laymen are 
sects insist on having them ; the Protes- trained especially for the work of teach- 
tant Bishops in a recent memorial af- ing catechism, and in the case of Cath- 
firmed as a principle that all elementary olic schools, the priest is generally 
education should be paid for from the school inspector, and the parish priest 
public purse; and the Government not has the right to enter during school 
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hours and teach ; which he generally at the same time inducing them to make 

does once or twice a week. In the their otherwise conflicting sects unite, 

several hundred neutral or mixed each in its own way, to swell the great 

schools, religion is part of the curric- current of morality, which, precisely 

ulum. The same holds good for col- because it comes from these different 

leges or gymnasia where religious in- and distinct sources, reaches, as nothing 

struct ion is obligatory. else can, every class and condition of 

What is most curious about it all is society, 
that during the persecution of the Kul- Are we to confess ourselves inferior 
turkampf, while Bismarck was shutting to Germany, England and Scotland in 
up churches and sending bishops and practical matters? Are we, perhaps, 
priests to exile or prison, the schools intellectually dull, or have we grown to 
were not interfered with. Had he done be unfair ; or in spite of the present 
so. Catholicity would have been oblit- alarming condition of things are we 
erated from Germany. It was God losing our senses ? 
who prevented him, for in such an We have indeed lost our senses to 
event Germany would not now have some extent ; but the awful crisis 
its staunch Catholic defenders against through which we are passing has re- 
socialism and anarchy. The great Prot- vealed to us the precipice yawning at 
estant Empire did not fear to have its our feet. As for ability in practical 
ruler appoint a Catholic Chancellor who matters, we have it to a greater degree 
was the brother of a Roman Cardinal, than other people, and can more easily 
We broadminded Americans are a long adjust ourselves to circumstances ; 
distance from that attitude of good sense, and lastly, though perhaps misin- 

What do our fellow-countrymen formed, we are not wilfully unfair, 
want? Religion is indispensable for It can be safely admitted that if 
the salvation of the nation. It is not these truths are placed squarely be- 
taught to the vast majority of the peo- fore the American people, they will 
pie in the churches. It can be taught frankly acknowledge and honestly ad- 
only in the schools. The most con- mit them. But this is to be done, not 
spicuous men among us, clergy and by underhand methods, not by dicker- 
laity alike, of all denominations, demand ing with politicians who will smile and 
that it must be taught there, or we are smile, and promise, and then leave us 
lost ; and that a religion must be taught on our back as helpless as before, but by 
which is not a composite hodge-podge reiterating our position and compelling 
of all religions, viz. : a natural religion the people to see that our demand for 
which has been pronounced by the religious education is not prompted by 
most competent educational authorities any sinister design against our fellow- 
to be '* fatuous, "and after being tried, countrymen or their liberties, but by 
a miserable failure. Lasdy, it is beyond an ineradicable conscientious conviction 
all question true, that the establishment which events are proving to be well 
of separate religious schools is feasible ; founded, that religion is necessary for 
for the most intensely Protestant na- the preservation of our country, that it 
tions of the world insist upon them ; must be implanted in the hearts and the 
have no difficulty in adjusting them- lives of the growing generation, and 
selves to the diversity of creeds, and that there is no other way of doing it 
have found by experience that instead than by resorting to the rational, feasi- 
of dividing the country the method ble and the now widely admitted method 
welds it together, by permitting men to of teaching it in the separate schools of 
have their dogmatic differences, while the various denominations. 
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The Present Duty of the State Touching the Training of 

Its Elementary and Secondary Teachers. 

CHARLES C. VAN LIEW. 

If the burthen of the thought of this entire discussion can be compressed 
into a single moment, it is this, — that the present duty of the State, touch- 
ing the training of its elementary and secondary teachers is to see to it that 
its teachers are trained. 

The profession of teaching, as a calling involving technical knowledge 
and practical skill peculiar to itself, has been very slow in securing an 
honorably distinctive position among the higher practical arts and callings. 
The elements of the teacher's art were present in the first and most primi- 
tive imparting of tribal knowledge and skill and in the inculcation of tribal 
manners and customs. Every new system of thought has been a stimulus 
to someone to turn teacher. Yet this art, which today outranks every other 
in vital touch with the social institutions and the welfare of humanity, is 
proving to be the last to secure any practical and adequate recognition of 
its technical and professional aspects. This is probably due in part to its 
very universality in human experience. Everyone is at times more or less 
a teacher of others; but the conscious exercise of any such function as 
teaching has in the ordinary individual rarely gone beyond a reference to 
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the thing taught. From this very fact, so characteristic of the popular 
conception of teaching, there has arisen and been perpetuated in the history 
of the teaching art, on the part of the pedagogical laity, both a narrowness 
of attitude and a confusion of ideas. 

The popular conception of the teacher is still ordinarily satisfied (1) if 
the teacher knows what she is to t^ach, (2) if she is proficient in her cler- 
ical work and in matters of discipline; and, finally, it is thoroly assured if 
she is able to satisfy casual official examination and to catch the marveling 
fancy of parents in occasional items of display. To the popular mind 
possession of knowledge, ability in clerical and disciplinary functions, and 
acceptance by both official and unofficial supervision, were, in a measure, and 
still are, the most available and the most tangible points of departure in 
judging the individual teacher and in framing a general notion of his call- 
ing; and they were precisely the points to which the old time schoolmaster 
was prone to seek an altogether too popular adaptation. Such other vital 
matters as professional and technical knowledge, training for the most 
economic and efficient exercise of either native or acquired ability in teach- 
ing, all the problems involved in the learning and growing processes of 
childhood and youth and their corresponding teaching processes, the reac- 
tion of a great educational system and of the ideal ethical influence of the 
teacher upon society and the nation, — these are considerations which come 
but slowly and disconnectedly to the popular mind, for they involve subtle 
reactions in the art of teaching by no means so tangible to the popular 
senses as are the perfect touches of the musical virtuoso, or the fidelity to 
nature and ideal purposes expressed by the brush of the renowned artist. 
Character, the living product of the artist-teacher, appeals not to the senses 
directly but to the heart and the intelligence. The part of the teacher in 
influencing either individual character or the national type requires the 
subtlest sympathy and insight. It is too commonly altogether overlooked. 
But this reluctant recognition of teaching as a more or less technical an or 
calling is not confined to the educational laity. The same attitude com- 
monly determined by these same very tangible but very superficial bases of 
judgment, obtains among the highly educated, even among those who are 
themselves teachers and often responsible for the preparation of teachers. 
They have come to the startling conclusion that teachers are born, not made; 
but they have never gone any further. Least of all have they told either 
what is done or what should be done to separate the goats from the sheep. 
Sometimes this same class of dogmatists go so far as to assert that knowl- 
edge is teaching ability. This was illustrated in a conversation I had upon 
this topic some thirty months since with a woman who is a college graduate 
and a teacher of superior force and inspiration. She closed the debate with 
substantially these words: **Well, I cannot give up the idea that if one 
knows his subject, he will find a way to teach it.'' Her grasp of the prob- 
lem of training teachers is altogether too characteristic of university circles 
w^here even the pedagogical departments are prone to tread lightly and 
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circumspectly for fear of breaking the crust and venting the wrath of a 
slumbering scorn. 

The last defense of this attitude in higher intellectual circles seems, in 
so far as it can be divorced from memories of unhappy experiments and the 
consequent feeling of personal antagonism which may at times warp even 
men of science, to be the proposition that teaching involves native qualities 
which no training can create. I want to accept this proposition; and then 
I want to ask what in the entire system of California is being done to 
establish a real selection of teachers possessing native ability and a rejection 
of those who have little or none, to secure the exercise of such ability, which 
without training and experience is always more or less blindly exercised, by 
lifting it to the level of intelligent judgment and voluntary control! Is 
there, either in the present method of preparing teachers in the Normal 
Schools and Universities of this State, or in the system of county examina- 
tion and certification, any really adequate means in operation for selecting 
naturally fit and rejecting naturally unfit teachers? Granted, that above 
all else, a certain natural fitness, expressed in inborn qualities of sympathy, 
apt powers of expression, creative and directive energy, and stimulating 
personal force, should be the fundamental prerequsites of a teacher, who in 
this state that has to pass upon the fitness or unfitness of teachers, is mak- 
ing these qualities fundamental? On the contrary, when unquestioned 
ability should be the prime condition of receiving a diploma entitling one 
to teach, are we not often giving diplomas in effect equivalent to life cer- 
tificates, to those of whose practical teaching ability we know little or 
nothing? If asked directly the pertinent question, **Can she teach?'', 
would we not in all candor too often be forced to content ourselves at best 
with the answer, '*We do not know, — she ought to be able.''? 

But with the exception of a few who always have been and still are 
chronically intolerant of anything and everything which makes for the train- 
ing of teachers, the question of training or no training can no longer be 
said to be a matter of doubt. For the elementary schools a certain training 
of teachers in the Normal Schools is already an established fact; in univer- 
sity circles the training of the secondary teacher is recognized as a tremen- 
dous demand, and universities are finding both resources and ingenuity 
taxed adequately to meet this most stupendous problem of all university 
professional training. The problem before us, therefore, is not so much 
one of the necessity of such training as of the means and method of train- 
ing. We should add, here, that in touching the question peculiarly of the 
present duty of the state in the training of its elementary and secondary 
teachers, no personal criticism of those now directing such training is 
intended. It is our purpose, above all, to emphasize the legal and fiscal 
duty of the state in this matter, and to suggest lines of advance which seem 
to grow out of past experience. We shall have to do this with full con- 
sciousness of the fact that any appreciable advance will be very largely 
contingent upon state recognition and support; and that a systematic uplift 
of the whole practice in training teachers, cannot come alone thru isolated. 
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pioneer efforts, but it will come rather as a response to a very general feel- 
ing of need on the part both of the educational profession and the publict 
expressed ultimately in appropriate state legislation. 

It ought to be very evident to all that any amount of right spirit and of 
ideal aims will prove to be but very meagerly effective progressive forces as 
long as the will of the state is expressed in a law which permits those who 
obtain the right to teach upon low standards and palpably deficient qualifica- 
tions to be brought into competition even with those who represent the 
average standards and qualifications. We on this coast are at present 
keenly interested in the reenaction of a Chinese Exclusion Act, and if there 
is any argument upon which we rely for the defense of such reenaction at 
all, it is this: that the *'open door'' to the Oriental would bring the repre- 
sentatives of a higher standard and cost of living and hence of higher wages 
for labor, into competition with the representatives of much lower standards 
in these respects, with the prospect that the higher civilization would in 
time suffer a progressive leveling, first of its industrial standards and ulti- 
mately of its best ethical impulses. The same argument holds good of the 
present situation in the teaching profession. We need a few high-level laws 
which will operate as exclusion statutes far more effectively than any we 
have at present. As long as practical inefficiency and weak and unimpres- 
sive personality can enter into competition with able representatives of the 
teacher's calling in this or any other state (for just such a possibility exists) , 
the best of University and Normal School ideals of teaching will be dis- 
counted at any cost, the practical standard which measures the teacher's 
professional and social status will be low, if, indeed, it does not fall, and 
the teacher's standard of living and wages will be correspondingly affected. 
We have the testimony of Dean James E. Russell of the Teachers' College, 
Columbia University, who has made a special study of this problem, tha^ 
just such conditions resulting in unjust, unequal, and unfortunate compe- 
tition do obtain in secondary education thruout the states; i. e., it is daily 
becoming harder to get High School positions at living wages. The recent 
reports of our own State Superintendent of Public Instruction are equally 
conclusive for all lines in California. Here the stress of competition amon^ 
candidates in some sections, very many of whom should never have entered 
the field, has recently been sharp enough to further the most unprofessional 
and alarming practices. To permit the continuance of such competition is 
practically to endorse and perpetuate the lower standards of teaching and 
professional ethics. There are in our own state system leaks which invite 
just such reckless and wasteful competition between merit and inefficiency, 
and its attendant standards, and which no statute has yet sought to cover. 
To these we shall allude later. 

I know it will be argued that the teacher should enter his professional 
field, without seeking any support for his standards, free and ready to face 
any and all competition, with a reassuring faith that a natural selection of 
forces will bring merit to the top, as in the case of the physician. Under 
certain conditions this is true. The argument were wholly good, were not 
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the premised analog;y palpably false. Be it noted, (1) that teaching: is 
practically the only profession vital to human welfare which is not pro- 
tected by law from ignorance, inexperience, and lack of training. We do 
not overlook the presence of high culture, experience, and training in hun- 
dreds of elementary and secondary teachers, but we do lament that they 
must be brought into a competition where success seems to crown the utter 
lack of all these qualities. (2) In the case of the physician competition is 
practically among those of equal training, who differ only in experience. 
With the growth of experience or success in practice, or both, there is a 
growth of his clientage. Not society, acting together by law, but the indi- 
viduals of society employ him. Their object in seeking his skill, i. e., 
health or continued life, is something very tangible to the human being and 
offers a concrete and, in the long run, just basis of judgment. Under such 
conditions he may fairly be left to the tender mercies of public opinion alone. 
But as we have already seen, beyond a certain point, and without further 
education in the matter, the popular mind can have little idea of what to- 
day constitutes a teacher, much less a trained teacher. It is just as liable 
as not, therefore, frequently to prefer the cheap, unfit, and untrained 
teacher rather than the teacher whose superior training and native qualifica- 
tions require a higher standard of life and wage. Nor will the popular 
mind enter into any fine analysis of the real needs and issues at stake. It 
knows a good thing when it has had experience with it long enough, and 
will pay for it; but it does not and cannot make the finer distinctions which 
are always involved in expert service. Until a higher standard of teaching 
has become its dominant experience and been found worth the money, it 
will continue simply to act upon the level of the present law. There is need, 
therefore, that the law stand somewhat nearer the efforts being made care- 
fully to train and select teachers and that it cover some points as yet un- 
touched. Finally, under these conditions, there is almost no effective 
method for preventing the individual whose experiences have demonstrated 
a radical and irrevocable failure, from living in hollow mockery of his call- 
ing and remaining a factor in competition by still trying to teach. The 
individual citizen taRes his own chances with the physician and can change 
at will. The bankrupt teacher, employed, not by the individual, but by 
the social whole, may still continue to inflict himself upon an entire com- 
munity and its children, and there is no easy redress so long as the contract 
stands. This possibility alone should call for the utmost care in the 
selective training of teachers. 

The first great desideratum in the preparation of the teacher is such 
breadth and wealth of general culture as shall make the individual at least 
an intelligent and sympathetic interpreter of modern life and culture. To 
this end unquestionably a great many things might contribute; certain con- 
stants, at least, in Art, Science, Mathematics, History, and Literature, 
should be in the possession of the teacher. The longer period of cultural 
training, expected of the secondary teacher, i. e., eight years of High School 
and College opportunities, give him the advantage in general culture if he is 
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wise in his selections. Yet it should be remembered that, from the view- 
point of general culture, and for the time spent, the four-years' courses in 
the Normal Schools of this State offer no inferior opportunities; their aca- 
demic work, shaped thruout, as it is, by the liberally conceived needs of the 
teacher, is fairly representative and thoro, tho it is at the cost probably of 
other equally if not more essential requirements. 

We are already familiar with a movement in this state making for 
graduation from a good High School, or its equivalent, the sole required 
preparation for admission to our State Normal Schools, as well as to the 
Universities, upon the theory that a two years' course could then be de- 
voted largely to strictly professional training. Such a requirement would, 
without question, in time react beneficially upon the tone of the entire pro- 
fession of the state as well as upon the standing of the Normal Schools 
themselves. The speaker favors the movement. But before either state 
legislation or the Joint Board of Normal School Trustees makes this require- 
ment final it should be understood that it would not at once prove an un- 
mitigated blessing. The average High School graduate', admitted to the 
State Normals upon the same credentials that would admit to either Univer- 
sity in this state does not always show that breadth and wealth of general 
culture which should belong to the elementary teacher, and which would 
safely permit two years of well-nigh exclusively professional Normal School 
work. The Normal School at Los Angeles has repeatedly and frequently 
rejected the qualifications of just such students in English and required 
extra work, upon the ground that the proficiency upon entering was inadequate 
to the demands of an elementary teacher, and required more than the allot- 
ment of a two-year course could make up. Mr. Burk, President of the San 
Francisco State Normal School, who is making a somewhat unique effort in 
Normal School work purely upon the High School basis, tells me that he 
finds among a picked lot of graduates of the best High Schools of the state, 
almost unaccountable, and, from the viewpoint of future teachers whose 
chief business with him is professional training, discouraging lack of gen- 
eral information, especially along scientific and historic lines, and that much 
of such deficiency often, involves the most common stock in trade. This 
narrowness in some High School curricula is the greatest obstacle in the 
way of final action bj'all the Normal Schools of this state in behalf of High 
School graduation as their entrance requirement. The dominance of a few 
branches, and no amount of assumed discipline thru specialization in unfit- 
ting lines, can make up for this marked lack of points of contact with mod- 
ern culture and life. When the new order is established, therefore, it 
should be with the idea that general culture is to be well disposed of before 
entering the Normal School. 

The second great need in the culture of all teachers, not excepting those 
of the elementary schools, is some specialization for the sake of the superior 
power and enthusiasm which come to one thru deepened interest and more 
tlioro mastery. The individual who has once felt the inspiration which 
comes from vital absorption in any branch of knowledge has also experi- 
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enced part of that quickening spirit which prompts one to turn teacher. 
Here, again, the recognized training of the secondary teacher has greatly the 
advantage of that ordinarily prescribed for the elementary teacher. With 
all his breadth and wealth of culture, there may be some specialization for a 
period of eight years, with the possibility of pretty thoro spedialization dur- 
ing four of these. This superior opportunity for specialization which has 
grown out of the strong tendency of secondary and college education to 
insist upon much training in a few lines, is the more fortunate for the stu- 
dent who is looking toward the calling of the secondary teacher, now that 
departmentalism, resting upon the expert service of specialists, has become 
a recognized principle in High School organization. 

It is different with the normal student. He is entirely cut off from any 
possible academic specialization. The whole emphasis is thrown upon the 
technical and professional side of his work. Yet the Normal School is 
dealing with an age which calls for guided and limited election and special- 
ization. In the fear that we shall not teach everything our future teachers 
may need to teach, we have circumscribed the cultural, disciplinary, and 
inspirational value of. many very vital branches, and cut off all specializa- 
tion and the opportunity for cultivating a deep and abiding interest in 
something. To ask a teacher in practice to seek an abiding interest in 
pedagogy as her specialty, is like asking the musical virtuoso to remain 
thruout life chiefly absorbed in the dry technique thru which he came to 
Boperiority in his art, rather than in the musical classics which that tech- 
nique, once it has become a matter of unconscious reflex, enables him to 
interpret. The technique of teaching is but a means to an end; over and 
above it every teacher needs the courage to teach, the stimulus to personal 
improvement, the openness of mind and deepened viewpoints, the earnest- 
ness, vigor, enthusiasm, and interest which come from specialization. 
This is one of the things which the training of elementary teachers should 
care for. On the contrary we witness that dissipation of individual interest 
and worth which must inevitably follow the attempt to compass in one 
hundred and sixty weeks, somewhat of Grammar, Beading, Writing, 
Spelling, Mythology, many lines of English and Literature, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Physics, Geography, Botany, Zoology, 
Temperance Physiology, proper Physiology, Music, Drawing and Art in 
many lines. Ancient, Mediaeval, Modern, and English History, Civics, 
Manual Training, Psychology, Pedagogy, History and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, Methods of Teaching all Special Subjects, Sewing and Cooking. 
(I said** somewhat^' of all these, — let it stand with special emphasis.) This 
should be sufficient to move the Joint Board of Normal School Trustees to 
insist upon the recognition of both specialization and election under con- 
trol, in the four- year training courses for our elementary school teachers. 
If .the long list of disciplines just enumerated constitutes real, rather than 
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fictitious, needs in the practical work of any teacher, then we have the best 
argument possible for the recognition, just as fast as possible, of a rational 
departmentalism in our common school organization. A great many in- 
stances show that it is already a successful experiment in California. Its 
growth will furnish the Normal Schools an opportunity to do more intensive 
and less wastefully extensive work. 

The present status of the four-years' course in California Normal Schools 
is, perhaps, one argument favoring the raising of the entrance requirements 
to graduation from a reputable High School, as has already been done in 
the cases of San Francisco and San Jose. Yet the persistent tendencies to 
specialization by High School students, dominated as they are by tradition, 
so rarely have the needs of a teacher in view, that the present speaker would 
not favor a change unless the two-year Normal School course included some 
opportunity for intensive academic work, side by side with the professiona 
and technical work. 

The third demand in the training of the teacher, either secondary or ele- 
mentary, is professional and technical knowledge. This demand has long 
since been recognized by the Normal School, not always in the best way, 
but, at least among the typical schools of the country, wit'i steady progress 
toward essentials and toward the concrete and usable. Among these schools 
it is now generally recognized that enough of the history of education to 
reveal the development of problems and the verdict of past experience with 
respect to means and methods, such knowledge of the relations between 
mind and body as are involved in the adaptation of school environment to 
childhood and in fitting means and methods of either instruction or training 
to child-life and child-growth, familiarity with the recognized fundamental 
principles of teaching and with the best methods of accomplishing special 
results, and finally such acquaintance with a practical philosophy of education, 
i. e., with the *'high places*' of educational thought, as would beget intelli- 
gent sympathy and enthusiasm for a great calling vital to the social whole, 
should enter into the training of the elementary teacher. It is unnecessary 
here to make either apology or defense for such work. Despite the errors 
which always belong to pioneer work, the fruits of this training, in the main, 
demonstrate that its advocates are no longer operating on the frontier. It is 
securing that broader view of the teacher's work and that more genuine sym- 
pathy for its larger aims, which help to emancipate her from the mere routine 
of instruction; it is quickening her interest in teaching as a profession ; it is 
securing the exercise of native qualities with greater economy of time and 
force, and with greater efficiency, by lifting them to the level of intelligent 
judgment and voluntary control; it is begetting an interest and sympathy for 
childhood for the sake of its own life; it is putting definite means and in- 
struments in the place of blind instinct. We need no longer champion the 
** right to be " of such work, as long as it makes for these ends and keeps 
awake. The free and healthful competition which is now going on among 
its representatives vouches for the more immediately needful advance in the 
future. 
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The situation is by no means so encouraging in its outlook when we come 
to touch the university training of secondary teachers. Here the represen- 
tatives of professional and technical training have had to wage, at times, a 
wholly unjust and unsought contest with other university departments. Is 
it possible that we have made a mistake in ascribing free competition, toler- 
ance, scientific modesty and good breeding to the university? If not, it 
is hard to understand why the character of some of the universities of this 
country is still marred by those who both publicly and privately injure the 
standing of associate departments and associate professors, among their 
students, because, forsooth, they deal with pedagogy. This spirit which 
does obtain and which does not need illustration, can find no justification 
whatever in the imperfect development of a department, or in the abortion of 
unhappy experiments. It simply bespeaks an attitude devoid of the breath 
either of true science or freedom. 

Since their establishment the educational departments of the two univer- 
sities in this state have rendered a splendid service in the general uplift of 
school work thruout the state. The school men and women of California 
stand ready to pay high tribute to that service. But the efficacy of these 
departments is at present unquestionably limited by two unfortunate circum- 
stances. First, there is somewhat of the intolerant spirit already alluded to, 
which teaches students to seek the required educational work perfunctorily 
rather than heartily, and, where possible, to lie in wait for preferred courses 
rather than to seek those which are prerequisite and fundamental. This 
spirit is the more unfortunate for the training of secondary teacher-;, since it 
is the business of such training to bring together special and expert knowl- 
edge and the technical skill and efficiency of the teacher. In the end there 
must be harmony and hearty cooperation between the academic and educa- 
tional departments of the university in order to the best training of the secon- 
dary teacher. Such cooperation, for example, as might obtain between the 
university department of science, history, classics, or literature, on the one 
hand, and the educational department on the other, touching matters of 
methodology, offers one of the best fields for efficient university training of 
teachers. 

Second, the confusion of ideas which leads to the substitution of highly 
specialized and research work for the more fundamentally preparatory pro- 
fessional work, often sends out secondary teachers with little or no sympa- 
thetic insight into the immediate demands of their work. At best, they 
have only a partial view of what secondary school practice will require of 
them. A great many of the courses in pedagogy offered at the various uni- 
versities of the country, have little or nothing to do with the direct prepar- 
ation of teachers for secondary schools, dealing rather with the highly 
specialized problems in which the lecturer is personally interested. While 
it is, of course, a part of the university's function to offer such courses, 
and to introduce advanced students to related lines of research thru 
them, they cannot be regarded as always fundamental to the training of 
teachers. At present there is too often nothing to prevent the student's 
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election of such highly specialized courses alone, in order to satisfy the 
units required for the teacher's diploma. So far as I can learn, every other 
university department exercises the right to set its own reasonable pre- 
requisites for advanced special courses. It is not so, too often, in the case 
of the educational department. 

The knowledge of a professional and technical nature which should be 
expected of secondary teachers, and which the universities in this state 
should require of those who are to receive teacher's diplomas, may be 
briefly summarized as follows: a. Enough of the history of education to reveal 
its most essential principles, movements, and problems, which have pro- 
jected strong tendencies into present educational practice, and for the un- 
derstanding of which, historical study is essential. This course should lay 
emphasis upon those problems whose development has materially affected 
secondary education h. Genetic and physiological psychology, with special 
reference to the problems of growth, particularly during the period of 
adolescence, c. Theory and Art of Teaching, especially in secondary 
schools, including some critical study of the curricula of secondary educa- 
tion, and the pedagogy of the subjects in which the student has specialized. 
As long as the diplomas of the secondary teacher confer also the right to 
teach in elementary schools, this line of work should also include some study 
of elementary methods and curricula. 

But even with abundant training of our elementary and secondary teach- 
ers in lines of gfeneral, special, and professional culture, the most vital 
problem of all, that of the actual training and selection of practical teaching 
ability, has not been touched. There is but one instrument fitted to help 
the trainer of teachers in passing upon teaching ability, and that is the 
training school of the normal, or university. There can be but one final 
test of fitness to teach, and that is the test of actual teaching; no diploma, 
either from normal school or university, should be in effect a life certificate 
to teach, except after the test both of the training school and of experience. 

It was a part of the work of the last legislature materially to reduce cer- 
tification of untrained teachers by examination. The next step will be to 
remove it entirely. Until this is done, two phases of our educational sys- 
tem must continue to operate in flat contradiction of one another; certifica- 
tion by examination, and the state training of teachers. The former is 
simply a survival of that old confusion of ideas which characterized the 
more primitive conception of teaching, viz., that knowledge is always equiv- 
alent to teaching power. Experience has shown that it is not. It is time, 
therefore, that the State take the final step to remove the possibility of pro- 
fessional experience and ignorance being placed in competition with those 
whom the State has been taxed to train. This has no reference to experi- 
enced teachers; but to those who are now annually put in the field by our 
county boards, with no experience, and no technical or professional knowl- 
edge. No more substantial support to a reliable training of teachers could 
be tendered by the Stat« than to take this ruinous element out of the pres- 
ent competition. The way is now open for certification upon examination 
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of both secondary and elementary teachers. The situation seems still to be 
dominated by the desire to give everybody who can possibly teach, a chance 
to do so in one way or another; whereas, the first duty of the State in this 
matter should be the protection of the integrity and merit of its school sys- 
tem by methods as infallible, and as little liable to ruinous competition, as 
may be. As long as this is not done the training school idea will continue 
to be discounted, and will lack in practical force, even in the normal schools, 
where it is already a recognized necessity. As soon as the State removes 
this inconsistency in its own educational system, the training school idea 
will not only achieve a greater force in training practice, but the ideals it 
sets will begin to enjoy a liberal reaction upon practice thruout the 
State. 

The normal school, with its pronounced professional aim, has taken the 
lead in the training school idea. Model and training schools have long 
been connected with normal school work. They have done good service, 
both by way of illustration, and in offering the student his first opportunity 
to instruct under the guidance and supervision of experts. But the train- 
ing, or model school, has stood too* much in the relation of an accessory 
organ, an annex to the normal school, whereas it should be regarded as the 
very heart and center of all normal training. In this position it has had to 
be content with but a fragment of the student*s attention, to provide for a 
larger number of pupil teachers than its means allowed, ajid, very com- 
monly, to illustrate school keeping under too unnatural and impractical con- 
ditions. With better state support, and that position of central importance, 
which their opportunities for the supreme test of teaching ability entitle 
them to, the normal training schools will become larger and more efficient, 
more nearly model; the conditions under which they work will tend to be 
come more like those under which the ordinary school exists, and their ex- 
perimental tests will yield more reliable and authoritative results. 

But what of secondary training? What of the future attitude of our 
universities toward the training school idea! The best prophecy of the 
future that can be made is a reference to Chicago University, which has two 
schools offering special facilities for the practice of secondary teachers, one 
of them specially endowed, and Columbia University which has incorporated 
a Teachers' College furnishing like facilities. That there has not been an 
earlier and more general recognition of the training school as an essential 
instrument in the training and selection of secondary teachers, has been due 
to the fact that only in recent years has college graduation come to be re- 
garded as essential and preferable for the secondary teacher. Only very 
recently, therefore, have universities come to deal with the problem of 
training teachers in anything like its present vastness. It was not to be 
expected, therefore, that the training school, the most expensive and diffi- 
cult adjunct in such training, should spring readily into popularity, or be 
preferred to other more accessible means. But as long as the doctrine 
stands that good teaching power rests upon native traits, and that native 
teaching power operates with greatest force and economy when consciously 
directed by the good judgment which comes from satisfactory experience, 
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there will be no halt in the development until every institution offering 
training facilities has some means for testing the practical ability of every 
graduate receiving the teacher's recommendation. 

This is a step peculiarly needful in our own State. According to Pres- 
ident Wheeler's last biennial report, of the graduates from the State Uni- 
versity, about 42 per cent, or 98 individuals, received recommendations 
for teachers' certificates in 1889, and 51 per cent, or 114 individuals, m 
1900. Professor Snedden reports upon the basis of the last two years' 
classes, that at Stanford: **We are justified in concluding that one- third of 
our graduates engage in teaching." At the two universities the ratio now 
ranges, therefore, from one-third to one-half of all the graduates of these 
institutions, or in absolute numbers, from 175 to 200 individuals per year. 
At least 175 recommendations for teachers' certificates are issued annually, 
and among their recipients are practically none of whom the universities 
have direct, adequate knowledge of teaching ability, and of many of whom 
they can make no prediction as to what will happen when they begin to 
teach. At the beginning of their careers practically all enjoy the same en- 
dorsement and backing from their respective universities in receiving their 
appointments. Direct training facilities of some kind, either in a special 
training school supported by university funds or appropriations, or in such 
local high schools as a community may see fit to place under the free control 
of the university's educational department, will yet give to the public a final 
confidence in the expert teaching qualifications of college trained secondary 
teachers; to the universities themselves these schools will offer the only 
legitimate means that can be expected of them for checking a wasteful, un- 
equal, and unfortunate competition. Competition can not, and should not, 
be entirely removed. We desire it, in fact; but we have a right to expect 
that it will take place with equality and justice, i. e., among individuals 
who represent at least a legitimate minimum of strictly professional qualifi- 
cations. It is time that those who are teachers by right of native worth, 
experience, or training, should cease to feel that they must remain in com- 
petition with those who seek teachers' positions merely because they have 
or can find nothing else to do. 

Let us call to mind G. W. Beattie's report of 1899, before the California 
Council of Education At that time his investigations showed: *' 1186 
persons provided with high school certificates," in the State, for whom 
there were but 495 high school positions and a prospect of still greater dis- 
proportion in the near future. His report further characterizes the compe- 
tition as intolerable, and declares that it has resulted in a steady decline in 
salaries in recent years, and in the resort to pulls that set the highest qual- 
ifications at naught. Further, the last biennial report of President 
Wheeler shows that the per cent of applicants for recommendations for 
teachers' certificates who fail to obtain or seek a position, rises from about 
Hi in 1899, to more than 16i in 1900. There is no means of knowing to 
just what extent this is due to competition, but we know competition is 
responsible for a part of it. 
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All of this argues that the last safeguard which both universities and 
normal schools will be able to throw about those graduates who should be* 
come teachers, will be a machinery of training, thoro and definite enough 
to select teachers upon the basis of actual and demonstrated teaching power. 
Their graduates in the future need not fear competition if they but enter 
the calling with increased capital. This capital must be professionally dis- 
tinctive; it must enjoy that market value which rests upon the unqualified 
assertion that the candidate can teach. Justice, expediency, and the noblest 
possible service to the state, demand that they te unmistakeably and reli- 
ably backed by that assurance. 

Finally, now that we have placed so great emphasis on the training 
school idea for both normal school and universities, let us give due atten- 
tion to its limitations. Apart from the fact that the future expansion and 
maintenance of the normal training school, and the establishment and main- 
tenance of similar adequate facilities at the universities, will entail great 
expense and liberal support, we must recognize that the very idea of the 
training school implies certain limitations. The training school can never 
wholly reproduce the conditions of the ordinary school; the student is 
necessarily under close supervision, and may, or may not, reveal what will 
ultimately be his most striking reactions of personality, character, and ped- 
agogical technique. For this reason the judgment of his future adaptive 
power as a teacher can only be approximate, and the final guarantee of his 
merit can only be given when he has been tried under circumstances wholly 
different from those which obtained in the school of his training. He must 
be tested practicallj' under conditions which are determined by new local, 
social, industrial, political, and financial elements, and where individuality, 
adaptability, and power of initiative are required. 

If this is true, no diploma of graduation from either normal school or 
university, accompanied by the teachers' recommendation, should be in 
effect a life certificate to teach. Freedom from teachers* examinations in 
California has been accompanied by too great ease in securing life certifi- 
cation. The normal, or university diploma, accompanied by the institu- 
tion's recommendation, can never become a complete guarantee of success. 
It is a constant menace to the reputation of the school granting such di- 
plomas that they continue to be so understood. But they will continue to 
be judged and misjudged upon the basis of what they are in effect until a 
law is enacted which will put them in the right light. When the university 
or the normal school has granted a diploma which will introduce the recip- 
ient to practice of the teacher's calling, it is merely equivalent to the state- 
ment, *' We have done thoroly and honestly all we can to insure the future 
success of the candidate," and no more. It should be so understood, and 
to this end we should enact a law similar in effect to the German ** Pro- 
bejahre," or **y®ar8 of probation." There is not time to undertake an 
analysis of the form of such a law best fitted to our needs and institutions. 
It is enough here to see and feel the need. Suffice it to say that such a law 
should combine the ideas of one or two years of service before final life cer- 
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tification, such certification to be dependent upon reasonable success, and 
of some plan of joint local, state, and institutional supervision of the 
teacher under trial, as a basis for the judgment of successful service. A 
law of this kind, which I believe possible of just and efficient execution, 
would react alike beneficially upon the teacher himself, the schools which 
undertook his training, and the local and state school interests. 

In summary, this has been my thought: That it is the present duty of 
the State, and of its representative educational institutions, to make the 
professionally trained, tested, and experienced teacher the standard of 
teaching excellence everywhere, and to further the removal of unjust and 
ruinous competition by laws which shall place such a standard squarely be- 
fore the patrons of the public schools. 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The keynote of current educational thought seems to have 
been sounded by Professor John Dewey in his saying that, tke 
school is not preparation for life: it is life. Education is to provide 
for the future needs of pupils by providing for their real present 
needs. One of the most notable and comprehensive tendencies 
of secondary education, and of all education, is accordingly the 
tendency to seek an understanding of the living, growing per- 
sons who go to school ; and to treat them in a way to promote 
their healthy growth. This doctrine is sound at bottom. Per- 
sons are the most precious things in this life ; and child persons 
as precious as persons fully matured. In this view we have true 
humanism. It is a view that makes the school interesting. It 
is moral ; for what is morality after all but fullness of personal 
life? It is religious, too. "The knowledge of ourselves,*' said 
John Calvin, ** is not only an incitement to seek after God, but 
likewise a considerable assistance toward finding him." 

On the one side, such doctrine as this is leading us into 
individualism. It prompts the demand for free election of 
studies in the secondary school ; for individualized processes of 
instruction. 

On the other side, the study of development has shown how 
strangely dependent the individual is on his social relationships. 
We see in fact, that there is nothing worth the name of human 
personality that has not arisen under the stress and strain of get- 
ting on with one's fellows. So we have come to attach new 
significance to the mere fact that in school many young people 
come together and have varied dealings one with another. We 
are seeing that social intercourse is not a mere accident of school 
education but one of the chief things in school education. 

We may go further and say that, the school is not only life : 
it is preparation for life. Just because it is life, it looks forward 
to larger life. Any life that does not look forward is poor and 
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mean ; and we should make a losing bargain if we exchanged the 
old school that concerned itself only with the future, for a new 
school which concerned itself only with the present. 

So our secondary education looks forward to the citizenship 
which awaits all of our students, and consciously prepares them 
for its duties. Whether they are destined for the more extended 
training of the University or not, it undertakes to direct their 
attention toward public affairs, well knowing that the time is 
already come for them to take anticipatory interest in such 
things. It takes account, too, of the fact that each citizen must 
have a life work peculiarly his own, in order to discharge his full 
obligation to the body politic. How secondary education may 
pay due regard to this fact and yet avoid the injustice of binding 
our youth at an early age to a course in life which may not be 
rightly their own, is one of the hardest problems with which we 
have to deal. 

May I venture to add, that our secondary education looks 
even to life beyond this life ; or rather to life above and all about 
this life. We are finding that the seething adolescence of our 
academies and high schools is above all skeptical and religious. 
The two things go together and belong together at this age. 
Education does not altogether meet the needs of the present life 
of our youth if it does not verge upon the shadowy fields of 
things too real to be seen. 

The more important tendencies of our secondary education 
seem to lie in the directions I have indicated. Permit me now to 
call your attention to a more particular consideration of some of 
the topics already touched upon. 

I. And first some tendencies affecting our courses of study. 
A recent writer has said that **The time for the finishing school 
has gone by." With equal truth it may be said that the time 
for the ** fitting school" has gone by. I do not mean by "fitting 
school" a school for the education of youth who are preparing 
for college; but rather a school which prepares for college 
whether it educates or not. The proper business of every 
school is education. The growing recognition of this fact is 
one of the most marked of present tendencies. The sharp 
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distinction between preparation for college and "preparation for 
life" is fading out. I think we may say our present working 
hypothesis is that, so far as general culture is concerned, prepara- 
tion for higher school, rightly conceived, coincides with prepara- 
tion for life. I (do not extend this principle to secondary schools 
of a vocational character. And I am not enough of a doctrinaire 
to accept it as a finality with a regard even to schools of general 
culture. But it has stood examination and trial sufficiently well 
to warrant us in employing it as a working hypothesis. Taken 
in conjunction with a second assumption which I will mention 
later, I think it will prove very useful in the future organization 
of our secondary education. 

We may put it in different ways. Secondary education which 
is not good enough for the purposes of the colleges is not good 
enough for the purposes of life. Education which fails to give 
good secondary preparation for life, fails also to give good sec- 
ondary preparation for college. Either way you turn it, the 
doctrine calls for some reexamination of our school curriculums, 
and perhaps for some little change. 

In the history of our courses of study, we begin with one 
fixed and strongly unified course for all. The demand for a 
recognition of varied needs has led to numerous changes from 
this old, invariable standard. Parallel courses we were first 
offered, each of them fixed and definite. Then options were 
allowed in one or all of these parallel courses. The number of 
such courses was increased. The range of options was enlarged. 
Then we began to hear of the doctrine of free election. This 
seems to be the polar opposite of that fixed course for all with 
which we started. It was necessary for us to come to this 
extreme, and get a survey of the whole movement from this 
side, in order to find out just where in the intervening territory 
we belong. 

Will you permit a New Yorker who has long been a Califor- 
nian to say that some of us on the Pacific Coast have looked 
with a certain wonder on the outbreak of the idea of the free 
election of studies in the East during the past year or two. 
The reported discussions of this subject sound strangely like 
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echoes of our own battles of eight or ten years ago. The sun 
has not yet learned to move from West to East. So I can 
explain this phenomenon only by supposing that President Jor- 
dan, in the free field of a new university was able to precipitate a 
movement which President Eliot has got underway more grad- 
ually in the established order of these older states. 

We have not come to doctrinal agreement in California ; but 
we have found a modus vivendi and have settled down to the 
detailed consideration of the question where between the two 
extremes, of the fixed course and the course with nothing fixed, 
the highest educational efficiency is to be found. 

This, I take it, is the question for real school men in real 
schools to consider. One of the first things that appear from 
this sort of study is the fact that English is an indispensable 
subject in any curriculum. This is admitted by nearly every- 
one, even when it is not admitted that any other study is indis- 
pensable. English has taken the fixed place of Latin in the old 
curriculum. If other single subjects are not essential, we are 
coming to think that an outlook into certain other broad fields 
of study is necessary. The Committee of Ten led the way in 
pointing out this need, and the later Committee on College- 
Entrance Requirements has formulated a general plan under 
which the need may be met. In fact, the committee last named 
seems to have thrown a real Copernican suggestion into the 
midst of our confusion in this matter. What they have proposed 
will not differ very greatly in any given case from what is 
already customary in many schools. But it serves to show how 
the Ptolemaic tables of courses which many large schools 
present may be simplified and made to show forth the ideas 
which they really embody. Parallel courses with a fair number of 
options ; election limited only by the requirement of *• con- 
stants" in groups ; and even free election under the direction of 
an efficient school principal, will all come in practice to pretty 
much the same thing; and what they come to is fairly rep- 
resented by the report of this national Committee on College- 
Entrance Requirements. 

But what does it all amount to ? We may put the case in 
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some such way as this. Education from the cradle to the grave 
is largely a matter of keeping good company. For our adoles- 
cent, with his vibrations between the desire to be let alone and 
his extreme craving for companionship, habituation to good 
company is of prime importance. The school tends to set one 
free from mere dependence upon the actual companionships of 
daily intercourse, extending the relationship, as it does, to the 
great and good of all times and all lands. It increases one's 
capacity for finding companions in the secret chambers of books 
and in the still more shrewdly hidden secrets of the material 
world. Our young scholar is a provincial of the provincials. 
He must now go to the court, and come to know the wisest and 
fairest of this world. He is to be introduced to the best, and 
among them he may make such special friendships as he is fitted 
for. 

Something like this, I believe, is the significance of Matthew 
Arnold's saying that in secondary schools the youth is to find 
"vital knowledge," though we may not make Matthew Arnold 
responsible for our interpretation of vital knowledge. It is only 
contact with the world of culture that can bring our youngsters 
out of their crude, provincial, individuality; that can really 
vitalize their humanity. They must be brought into relations 
with that one world of culture if they are to be made really alive. 
But they may touch it more intimately at some points than at 
others, for what is vital knowledge for one is not always vital 
knowledge for another. 

These considerations suggest various conclusions. No study 
is worthy a place in our program which has not commanded the 
full devotion of some master mind. All students must be intro- 
duced to the same civilization, and since all are human their 
several ways of approaching it will not be fundamentally differ- 
ent. What seems still more significant is this : Even if it be 
true that what is best for one student is a little different from 
what is best for another, the fact remains that each student 
needs for his own purposes a well organized, unitary cur- 
riculum. I fear we are tending toward miscellaneous election 
from a miscellaneous mass of offered courses. But there is a 
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deeper tendency, which will surely become dominant — a tendency 
toward organic election from what is ofiEered, no matter how 
miscellaneous that may be. A different curriculum for each stu- 
dent, if you will ; but a real curriculum. Before leaving this ques- 
tion of the course of study, let us glance at the relation of the 
colleges to the schools. There has been a good deal of just 
complaint from the side of the schools, that the colleges shaped 
their entrance requirements solely with reference to what they 
believed to be their own needs, and not at all with reference to 
the conditions which must be reckoned with in the schools. Of 
late, I have heard complaint from the side of college men that 
the secondary-school men were becoming too independent : that 
they expect the college to accept whatever they may offer. 
There is great hope for the future in this growing self-respect of 
secondary-school teachers. It suggests very pointedly that 
school and college should meet on common ground and work 
out their common problems together. It was a bad state of 
things when the question whether students preparing for college 
should take one study or another in the secondary school, could 
be decided by a compromise between rival college departments, 
represented in a faculty meeting, without a moment's considera- 
tion of what may be intrinsically best for the students them- 
selves at this stage of their schooling. College faculties should 
remember that every vote which they pass relative to entrance 
requirements is legislation for the internal working of secondary 
schools. Such legislation should at least be based on some 
intelligent conception of the nature and functions of the second- 
ary school. To put it in other terms : the question of college- 
entrance requirements is a question of relationship between two 
institutions, each having its separate responsibility to the public. 
The college should set the secondary school the example of con- 
sidering both terms of this relationship with perfect fairness. It 
has sometimes happened that the men of the academies and high 
schools have actually taken a more comprehensive view of this 
question than have the men of the colleges and universities. 

Certain recent changes in college-entrance requirements are 
hard to interpret. I refer to the adoption of such extremely 
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flexible schemes of admission requirements as those of Columbia 
University and the University of Michigan. Can it be that these 
institutions, in despair of working out a satisfactory scheme of 
prescribed preparatory studies, are now going to the opposite 
extreme of requirements so general and variable that they do 
not quite insure to the student meeting them that his course of 
preparation shall have been a good secondary -school course ? I 
do not raise this question with any cock-sure conviction that the 
criticism which it hints at is just. It is rather a question of 
open-minded doubt. Of one thing, however, I feel reasonably 
certain ; and that is that this question of admission requirements 
is an educational question, and should be settled on educational 
grounds. I think, too, that the same form of settlement must 
be employed as that which serves in dealing with the larger 
question of the proper formulation of curriculums for all non- 
technical secondary schools. At least for present purposes, the 
method followed by the Committee on College-Entrance Require- 
ments in this matter seems worthy of general acceptance. Some 
specific recommendations of this committee are open to objec- 
tion. The question for college men and secondary-school men 
alike must be, "Is this the sort of curriculum which is best for 
educational purposes in the secondary grades?'' and that means, 
"Does such a curriculum offer the best way in which the sec- 
ondary school can present life at its best?" 

The recent history of studies is significant. It appears from 
the reports of the Commissioner of Education that between the 
years 1894 and 1899 the percentage of pupils in our secondary 
schools studying Latin, French, German, algebra, geometry, 
physical geography, physiology, rhetoric, and general history 
was on the increase, the advance being especially marked in the 
case of Latin, algebra, geometry, rhetoric, and history. In 
the same period the percentage of those studying Greek, 
trigonometry, astronomy, physics, geology, and psychology 
declined. For a portion of the studies a report is presented 
covering ten years, from 1889 to 1899. In that time the per- 
centage studying Latin had advanced from 33.62 to 50.29, and 
the advance in algebra, geometry, and general history, though 
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less marked, was very noteworthy. In these years the actual 
number of students attending our secondary schools had 
increased from a little less than 298,000 to a little more than 
580,000. 

It would seem that in spite of this enornK>us increase in 
attendance the schools had been gravitating back toward con- 
centration on a smaller number of studies, and those chiefly the 
central studies of the old humanistic curriculum with the omis- 
sion of Greek. While Greek seems to have declined propor- 
tionately, the falling off is very slight, and the actual increase 
in the. number of students studying that glorious old language 
was not far from twelve thousand. It is likely thjit physics, 
which shows the greatest retrogression in the ten-yqar period, 
had made greater advance than the most of the other subjects 
in methods of presentation. I think it likely that the percent- 
age of students studying physics by laboratory methods, if it 
could be determined, would show a substantial increase. 

On the whole, then, we may safely conclude that in their 
actual working our secondary schools, at the same time that 
they are increasing enormously in attendance, are becoming 
more conservative in their schemes of instruction, are less given 
to what have been called "short information courses," are more 
humanistic, and on the scientific side are doing more in the 
direction of an improvement of instruction than in that of the 
extension of studies. 

We may note in passing that in the same period, despite the 
tremendous increase in attendance at higher institutions, the num- 
ber of students in our secondary schools who were not preparing 
for college increased more rapidly than those who were ; 18.66 per 
cent, were preparing for college in 1889-90 and 14.05 per cent, 
in 1898-9. 

2. There are many reasons why the question of teachers is 
more important than the question of studies. And the convic- 
tion is now well grounded that teachers of secpndary schools as 
well as teachers of primary schools must be specially trained for 
their work. Twenty years ago this was not true. No one insti- 
tution has done more to bring American school men to a new 
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mind in this matter than has your own Columbia, with its 
Teachers College. But the pioneering was done by western 
state universities, and they do not intend to be left behind in a 
niovement which has now become national. Voices will still be 
heard protesting against the newer demand for professional 
training on the part of those who would teach in our high 
schools and academies. But the time is past when such objec- 
tion can seriously hamper the general movement. Let it be 
added that the time is past when that movement can be seriously 
hampered by mistakes and inadequacies in the training attempted. 
But it is necessary that such mistakes and inadequacies be cor- 
rected as rapidly as possible, and such correction is now the 
order of the day. 

What do we look for in our teachers ? First, by all means, 
a moral quality that is more than negatively good — some real 
warmth of loyalty to righteousness ; and, in addition, something 
that is contagious about it. It is the characteristic that it may 
be caught by others which elevates it from a merely personal 
quality to a teacher quality. Secondly, manners in full accord 
with such morals. A divorce of manners from morals is bad for 
both. Thirdly, a living intellect. To be such it must be active 
and must live on substantial food. Fourthly, the disposition to 
communicate and some aptitude for such communication. 
Fifthly, the tendency to improve and to cooperate with the 
others in making improvement, which is what I understand by 
professional spirit. 

Some of this must be got by birth or not at all. For such 
portion training colleges are in no way responsible. Then there 
is a great deal to be done by way* of improving natural endow- 
ments on the peculiarly personal side ; but we only make our- 
selves tedious when we draw up for prospective teachers classi- 
fied lists of moral virtues and their contrary vices. Better, so far 
as these things are concerned, encourage that self-respect which 
acts frankly its own part, and that respect for excellence which 
renders one responsive to good example. 

We get down to the serious business of training in that 
which remains, and difficult questions here present themselves. 
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Teaching is an art, and we shall disappoint the expectations we 
raise if we undertake to teach it wholly as applied science. But 
it is an art which is steadily drawing nearer to the related sci- 
ences. At present it is more scientific than oratory; less scien- 
tific than medicine. It must then be mastered as an art, and so 
is very intimately bound up with those personal qualities which 
it is difficult to treat of apart from mere subjective sentiment. 
What sort of instruction is available here, if instructor and stu- 
dent would both maintain a proper self-respect ? 

The faithful observation of good teaching done by others, as 
in the German Probejahr. A difficult thing this is to manage. 
It repays effort, however, if it awakens the conviction that one 
can learn from the best that is going on near at hand. 

Here work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of 

the tool's true play. 

Then practice teaching under guidance. Not enough of this 
to master the process, however. Such training sets and stiffens 
like a mold. But enough to enable the beginner to avoid waste 
of time and of child material — costly stuff — in finding his own 
best way of doing his own work ; enough, too, to discover and 
cast out the cases of born incompetence. 

If the sciences do not yet dominate this art of teaching, as 
they already dominate the art of medicine, they are having more 
and more to do with it, especially the sciences of human devel- 
opment. Enough of this our prospective teacher should get to 
face him hopefully toward the scientific side of things, in confi- 
dence that more and more definite guidance in his art will come 
from that direction. Enough history of education, too, to help 
him understand that education is a progressive aspect of human 
society — to put him in the attitude of cooperation with fellow 
schoolmen in furthering that progress. Finally, emphasis must 
be laid, all the time, on soundness of scholarship. The colleges 
that train our secondary-school teachers should give forth no 
uncertain sound in their requirement of scholarly excellence. 
Otherwise they will be likely to fail in the whole of their 
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undertaking. Even the morality of their students — the real 
if not the conventional morality — will be uncertain if their 
scholarly standards are low. 

We may be modest in making claims with regard to the 
professional training toward which the teaching craft of our 
secondary schools is tending. But many signs show that the 
tendency is well under way; and with all of its present inade- 
quacy, the training offered is working gradually toward stability, 
solidity, and effectiveness. 

Yet after all this is said, the discovery of teachers is as 
important as the making of teachers. The fact that so much of 
the real teacher-quality is inborn gives emphasis to this view. 
In part this discovery of teachers may be the work of colleges 
and training schools. In part it is the work of the superintendents 
and principals. But in a larger sense it is a result of a favorable 
organization of the whole set of conditions and associations 
which surround the teacher's calling. We look for real life, and 
life at its soundest and best in these secondary schools. To 
have it, it is necessary that young men and women who repre- 
sent our American life at its soundest and best, shall be drawn 
into teaching positions in these schools; and that those who 
show special aptitude for such work shall find good inducements 
to stay in it. Such inducements are the opportunity to do their 
work to good advantage, reasonably good salaries, and such 
social standing as will encourage self-respect on their part and 
on the part of their families. It is plain that these inducements 
are to be provided in part by the action of boards of education 
and in part by the general attitude of the communities back of 
those boards. The real discoverer is the community, acting 
under such leadership as it may choose. 

But there are other agencies at work. Whatever is done to 
render education more professional, tends to draw toward it 
men who have professional tastes. In this point of view, the 
teaching body is the discoverer. Excellence in the profession 
tends to attract and discover excellence; and by cherishing 
most religiously the standard of our profession we make it more 
worthy to be cherished. 
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Again, every advantage in the scientific, historical, or philo- 
sophical treatment of education tends to draw to it persons of 
intellectual taste and ability. In recent years we have seen men 
turning to education because of the marked improvement of our 
pedagogical literature. Then, the knitting together of the 
interests of our secondary schools and universities works in the 
same direction. In some parts of the country, the teacher in a 
high school finds himself, in a way, brought into the life of the 
universities. The influence of such a relation is not to be dis- 
regarded. 

Yet the chief responsibility comes back to boards of control 
and the communities to which the teachers minister. We cannot 
urge too strongly upon them the necessity that they discover 
superior teachers for their secondary schools, by making the 
teaching positions in those schools such as superior men can 
accept and hold without loss of self-respect. Within the past 
few years, we have repeatedly seen first-class men throwing up 
high-school positions in disgust at the petty politics with which 
those positions were beset, or in despair of being able to pro- 
vide for their families with the salaries which those positions 
offered. Such a state of affairs is deadening. 

It is difHcult to say conclusively whether the general move- 
ment of the time is forward or backward in these particulars ; 
but it is my profound conviction that on the whole we are improv- 
ing. There are many indications that the standard of prepara- 
tion for secondary-school positions is rapidly advancing. Partly 
as cause and partly as effect of this change, the general standing 
of secondary-school teachers in the community seems to be 
rising. A rapid increase in the number of college graduates 
seeking high-school positions may prevent salaries from rising 
proportionately with other forms of public recognition, but I do 
not think we need fear the ultimate outcome of this condition. 

Within the universities there is observable a growing senti- 
ment in favor of requiring a minimum amount of graduate work 
of students who are to be recommended as teachers in secondary 
schools. It has been suggested that this may lead in time to 
the recognition of the master's degree as the standard teaching 
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degree. For many reasons this notion seems worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Speaking broadly, the doctrine that the school is real life 
may be expected to work to the advantage of teachers and 
teaching. It puts the school into closer touch with the home, 
and carries into the school the better standards of the com- 
munity. The growth of wealth and the sharpening of social 
distinctions may in some measure negative this tendency; but in 
other ways it will be reinforced by those very conditions. It is 
not too much to expect that the new century will see a new 
generation of great school men. If there has been no Thomas 
Arnold nor Edward Thring in our American schools, we have 
had many excellent teachers, from Ezekiel Cheever down. Let 
our best men find encouragement and recognition, both public 
and fraternal, awaiting them within the teaching profession, as 
other men have found in other professions ; and our teachers of 
world-greatness will in due time appear. 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown 

University of California 

(To be continued) 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

(Concluded from p. 458) 

III. Some comparison oi the tendencies of public and private 
education should be made ; or, taking the two more character- 
istic forms, let us consider the public high school — a day school 
— on the one hand, and the private boarding school on the 
other. 

Students in the high school are in daily touch with the home 
life and the general life of the community. In the boarding 
school, the school life is for the time being the whole of life for 
the students. The disposition to regard school life as real life 
may be expected, then, to affect in different ways these two 
types of institution. 

The high school is in some respects more in danger of isola- 
tion — of separation from the real life of its students — than 
schools of the other sort. It is possible for students to have a 
whole range of interests belonging to the hours not spent in 
school, and even to think of school interests as relatively unim- 
portant. What more frequently happens is that the outside 
interests mix in a great variety of ways with those of the school, 
with a result that is confusing in the extreme. 

There is a strongly marked tendency in American communi- 
ties to permit young people, while yet in the high school, to 
forestall the social pleasures which a more wholesome taste 
would reserve for later enjoyment. The aping of college society 
on the part of high-school students adds to this evil. I need 
not enlarge upon this topic, for teachers will recall from their 
experience many things to fill out the picture that I have sug- 
gested. The distractions referred to are for the most part 
innocent enough in themselves. But they detract from the 
seriousness of our secondary education, and tend to a certain 
pettiness of scholastic attainment. 

The students in German day schools are almost as com- 
pletely removed from the outer world in their hours out of 
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school as if they lived within school walls ; for the school 
authorities can do much toward regulating the home life in the 
interest of studies. Our American disposition is against that 
sort of regulation ; and we must seek an American solution of 
the difficulty. 

We have wished to see more of real life in the school ; and 
here we find real life jostling the school in a way that is very 
embarrassing. The trouble is, however, that the school may be 
jostled by life without being in touch with life. The first thing, 
apparently, to be done by way of counteracting this tendency to 
distruction is to make the instruction in the school more vital — 
to bring it, in other words, into closer touch with the rest of 
life. The remark is very general ; but this is not the place to 
enter into detail. And there are teachers who are translating 
the general principle into daily actuality, and making the 
things cff the school more alive for their students than those 
interests that would attract them abroad. First, then, the 
instruction in the schools must have more of that living touch 
with reality. Then, the public must be led to a better under- 
standing of the place and need of the school. For this diffi- 
culty cannot be fully dealt with by dealing with individuals : it 
is a public matter and calls for a change of public sentiment. If 
the people are persuaded that the school is doing work of supe- 
rior excellence and of immediate significance for real life, it will 
be able to make its way and accomplish its purpose even in one 
of our comfortable and happy communities where parents obey 
their children faithfully. 

One thing should be added here : We are coming to under- 
stand that the various school societies, literary, musical, athletic, 
and the like, represent something that belongs to education, 
because it belongs to the real life of the pupil in the school. 
We cannot longer treat these things as mere incidents or acci- 
dents. The emphasis may be misplaced in many ways in deal- 
ing with them ; but their integral relation to the other employ- 
ments of the school must now be recognized. 

Referring to the other type of school, we observe that pri- 
vate boarding schools seem divided between two ideals — that of 
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the home and that of the college. AH such schools must una- 
voidably be influenced by both of these ideals, though in varying 
degrees. In general they seem to be tending toward the 
increase of student responsibility for student conduct. Here, 
too, many things which were once regarded as side occupations 
— mere time-filling and play — are now seen to be vital to the 
educational function of the school. As regards athletics, we 
seem to have taken lessons from the English who have long 
recognized the rightful interest of the school in the various 
schoolboy sports. It is significant that continental educators 
are looking to England in this matter. It may be that football 
will supplant studies in English as the center of the school cur- 
riculum, as English has already supplanted Latin. I hardly 
think so ; but the teacher who is hunting for the real boy to 
teach makes no mistake in the conclusion that a large part of him 
is on the field engaged in some vigorous game. 

Many are looking with favor on private secondary schools 
because they are believed to be more free than public schools to 
make useful experiments ; because they can devote more atten- 
tion to the individual peculiarities of their students ; and espe- 
cially because they may be expected to give definite religious 
instruction. As regards experimentation, it may be said that 
private schools are sometimes organized for the avowed purpose 
of making experiment, and that usually along the line of some 
specific educational reform. Much good service has been done 
by the pioneer work of such schools. But by far the greater 
number of private schools seem to be notably conservative, pre- 
ferring to follow good precedent and good leadership. It is to 
be hoped that with the gradual relaxation of close prescription 
in college-entrance requirements, academies, and other privately 
managed institutions will undertake a wider range of judicious 
experimentation, and so lead the way to improvements in educa- 
tion in which the high schools may be able to follow them. 

The possibility of giving special attention to individual needs 
is one of the chief advantages enjoyed in private institutions ; 
and there is, perhaps, no particular in which they can do the 
whole world of education a greater service than in making out 
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the most effective methods of individual treatment. Many 
forms of individual need depend on physical and mental condi- 
tions which may be described as pathological. It is in such 
cases especially that education should add to its tact, science. 
By extending the application of scientific knowledge to such 
cases, private schools may point the way which public schools 
will eventually follow.^ 

There are many signs of growing interest in religious educa- 
tian. The Roman Catholic Church, after many years of effort in 
the building up of primary schools on the one hand and colleges 
and universities on the other, is now turning its attention to the 
establishment of high schools. It is nbt at all unlikely that a 
marked increase in such schools may be seen in the near future. 
Of course, the religious motive is dominant in this movement. 

But the studies of the past decade in the psychology of 
adolescence have emphasized the significance of religious forces 
in the stage of development with which all secondary education 
has to do. It is to be expected that many high-school students 
will pass through times of great religious unrest, which will have 
an important bearing upon their whole intellectual and moral 
development. The attitude of secondary-school teachers toward 
such facts will undoubtedly command a large amount of atten- 
tion in the years that are just before us. 

As the nature of the storm and stress period of youth comes 
to be better understood, the extreme delicacy of the problem of 
religious instruction in this period becomes more evident. 
Teachers in strictly denominational schools discover that their ' 
task is not so simple as the mere setting-forth of the doctrines 
they desire to inculcate. The formal acceptance of doctrines 
is found to count for little in real life, and particularly at this 
stage of life, while personal convictions are all-powerful. The 
teacher, accordingly, in a religious academy learns to be patient 
with callow skepticism and to let it run its course. He learns 
to let the young skeptic take devious paths of speculation, that 
he may approach the faith in his own way and arrive at settled 
confidence in his own time. Such a teacher is not inactive, to 
be sure, but puts in a timely word of caution, information, and 
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sympathetic guidance ; persuading the learner, when the occa- 
sion is opportune, that his new-recruited wisdom will become 
more wise when it falls into line with the best wisdom of his 
fellowmen, and steps out to music that has sounded the march 
of centuries. 

The conscientious and scientific-minded teacher in the public 
high school cannot be unmindful of the fact that those under 
his instruction have the same sort of development to go through 
as those in private and church schools, and that at times the 
real life they are living from day to day is centered as much in 
their rising religious and philosophic doubt and aspiration as in 
their athletic or social interests. And he is at liberty to help 
them as the teacher in the private school helps his students; 
except in the one point of the doctrinal content of the religious 
consciousness. To some, this exception seems to cover every- 
thing of capital importance. To others, it seems an altogether 
subordinate matter, or a matter that may better be treated apart 
from the ordinary school instruction, in a separate institution. 
It is well that free play is allowed under our system for the sat- 
isfaction of a wide range of tastes and convictions in this 
matter. A state monopoly is not desirable in any stage of our 
educational system ; perhaps least of all at the secondary stage. 
The public schools must be undenominational for generations to 
come — probably as long as there are religious denominations. 
But private and denominational schools should be welcomed 
and recognized as having their own work to do. 

We may hope, too, that fraternal relations between teachers 
of public and private schools will be more generally cultivated 
in the future than they have been in the past. Let me urge 
this upon you, brethren, as a sacred and patriotic duty. There 
are tendencies here which may work good or evil to the common- 
wealth. By wisdom and good will, we may be able to forestall 
the evil and secure the good. 

Each of these great bodies of teachers needs the help of the 
other to stir it up to make its instruction more thoroughly 
educational, which means more true to life. In the religious 
aspect of secondary instruction the teachers in the two types of 
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school are both working under limitation, but under different 
kinds of limitation. Subject always to such limitation, faithfully 
observed, all are responsible for helping their students past the 
danger of permanent skepticism, of mere absence of confidence 
and conviction ; and toward such faith as shall give to each his 
best hold on hope and love and righteousness. If the best that 
can be done in that direction is a tone of voice that gives cour- 
age, or a look that is all truthfulness, let the word and look be 
given. The opportunity has not been wholly lost. 

So we may say in general : The demand that is growing 
into some sort of dominance in the concerns of private schools 
and public schools alike, is the demand that instruction shall 
strike the note of reality ; that it shall find the real pupil and 
give him instruction that he can lay hold of without pretense 
and without precocity. Red blood is going to school ; and the 
school is interested in things that send red blood bounding to 
young muscles and young brains. 

And what will be the result to American scholarship? I 
think it will be this : That teachers who also have red blood 
will make more strenuous demand for real scholarship, and will 
get it. The need of improvement at this point is urged and 
should not be discounted. But one word is to be added : We 
must be willing to stop short of the highest possible scholarship 
in our American schools, if that last finish of scholarly excel- 
lence costs never so little of the real vigor of American life. 
The life is more, even, than scholarship. 

We have been considering thus far the secondary school in 
the light of the doctrine that the school is life. It has neces- 
sarily been a hasty view. Some of the most significant and far- 
reaching consequences of that doctrine have not been touched. 
But we hasten on to another view, which has been foreshadowed, 
and is not altogether another. Our adolescent student is con- 
tinually reaching out after larger conceptions of duty and oppor- 
tunity. With him, one wave of subjective egoism is succeeded 
by a wave of devotion to larger human interests. He may be as 
much an egoist as ever when he contemplates the glory of self- 
isacrifice for the good of one's fellowmen, but bis egoism is then 
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finding its own corrective. In like manner, we turn now to the 
broad question of the relation of secondary education to public 
interests, but with no sense of breaking with the doctrine we 
have been considering. 

One of the most notable of recent writers on the subject of 
secondary education is the French sociologist and philosopher, 
M. Alfred Fouill6e. Within the past two years, he has made 
important contributions to the current discussion of the reform 
of secondary education in France. But his general position was 
set forth with great clearness, ten years ago, in his book entitled 
Education from a national standpoint. This work deals, you will 
remember, with the schools of France. We need a full discus- 
sion of American education from the national standpoint, or 
rather, from the public standpoint, which includes the national. 
Doubtless some one will give us such a work in due time. But 
in this latter half of my paper, I wish to point out some current 
tendencies as seen from the standpoint of public interests. 

The spirit of democracy is abroad in modern societies, what- 
ever their form of government. Rightly understood, it is one of 
the choicest possessions of our modern civilization. So one of 
the most searching tests of any educational tendency is its bear- 
ing upon essential democracy. 

By essential democracy, I understand the spirit which values 
men according to their manhood. It is the spirit which judges 
of men on the ground of inherent worth, and not on the ground 
of such fortuitous attributes as birth or wealth or mere reputa- 
tion. Democracy surely recognizes differences among men. It 
sees that some must lead and some must follow. Its peculiar- 
ity is that it seeks by all means to devolve leadership on him 
who is fittest to lead. 

More than this, true democracy recognizes in men a diversity 
of gifts, such that each man is destined to lead in some things 
and to follow in others, to lead in some relations in life and to 
follow in other relations. That is, to lead wisely and to follow 
wisely are the correlated duties of every man in a democratic 
society. Democracy in the long run puts the highest price on 
preeminence in each of the several walks of life. It puts a price 
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on preeminence of every sort, and teaches every man to respect 
the different capacities of other men. The question, then, to 
put to our institutions of secondary education is this : Do they 
help every student to find himself and his fellowmen ? For a 
portion of its students, secondary education may share this 
responsibility with the education of the higher schools. But the 
responsibility falls upon the secondary school in a peculiar way, 
tor the reason that this grade of instruction deals with a stage 
of development in which the student is for the first time, as it 
were, in possession of his complete equipment of instincts, 
powers, and passions, and is, accordingly, for the first time 
fairly face to face with his destiny. 

I. Now let us attempt to trace some bearings of this view 
upon current tendencies in our secondary education. In the 
first place, what are secondary schools doing, and what can they 
do, to maintain and advance the spirit of true democracy ? I do 
not see that this question has much to do with the question of 
^cial "sets" and all that sort of thing. It is rather a question 
whether the youth in our schools are learning to value human 
worth for what it is, and not for what it has, and are learning 
that they are responsible, each for a social service peculiarly his 
own. Diversity of education is not necessarily a bar to such 
instruction; but every sort of educational snobbishness is its 
deadly enemy. 

The public high school has long been regarded as one of the 
bulwarks of our democracy. But with the great increase of 
wealth in recent years there has grown up a new and very strong 
demand for private schools. Some of the grounds of such a 
demand have been previously considered. The growth of pri- 
vate fortunes has simply made it possible for a large number of 
families to follow their own preferences in this matter. But this 
is not all. There has been another ground for this demand, and 
that has been the desire for social exclusiveness. It was to be 
expected that schools would be opened which would meet these 
several requirements ; and not a few of those which have come into 
existence are such as would satisfy fastidious tastes in their mate- 
rial equipment and the general excellence of their management. 
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With these well-known facts in mind, it is a surprise to learn 
from the statistics compiled by the Bureau of Education that 
this movement toward private education has not yet begun to 
compete to any marked degree with the public high-school 
movement. Up to the eighties of the nineteenth century, less 
than half of the secondary-school students in the United States 
were in public high schools. Within that decade the propor- 
tion was reversed. In the year 1889-90, the public high 
schools contained more than two thirds of our secondary-school 
students, and this proportion has increased every year since 
that time, so far as the reports have yet been published. The 
city of New York has made a wonderful contribution to this 
increase. What is still more noteworthy, since the year 1893-4, 
the percentage of our whole population attending private 
secondary schools, and even the total number of students in 
attendance on such schools, has actually been going backward. 

It is hardly to be expected that this state of things will 
last ; but so far as the tendency of the immediate present is 
concerned, it is clear that public secondary education is very far 
in the ascendency and still on the gain. 

In the main, I think we may safely assume that public high 
schools are democratic in tone, and serve to reinforce the demo- 
cratic spirit in our society. But we must not carry this assump- 
tion too far. There is need, even in public schools, to guard 
against the subtle danger of valuing men for something other 
than what they are. It would be a very great mistake, too, to 
assume that the tendency of private schools is mainly or even 
largely undemocratic. I do not think that such is the case. A 
large and well-established academy certainly seems to have a 
democracy of its own, which imposes a wholesome check on 
some forms of exclusiveness. 

There is constant need, however, to guard, in private schools 
and in all schools for that matter, against the danger of artificial 
standards. Especially do the teachers of private schools which 
have a reputation for exclusiveness need to guard their students 
against this danger. There can be no doubt that many such 
teachers are faithful to a high degree in this matter. And the 
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teward of their faithfulness is this : the knowledge that they are 
not only promoting the moral uplift of their own students, but are 
also serving important public ends. I believe there are families 
whose only chance of getting a breath of real, American, demo- 
cratic air is the training the youth of those families get in 
schools that educate. 

2. M. Fouill^e, in the work referred to, contended that the 
'•selection of superiorities" is one chief form of service which 
the school must render the state. The saying may be accepted 
with all heartiness. Just because democracy is so easily per- 
verted into a system of ** leveling down," the schools need by 
all means to keep faith with its true spirit, and seek for latent 
leadership as for hid treasure. As our schools grow in numbers, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to give special stimulus to those 
of more than ordinary endowment, that they may make the most 
of the gift that is in them. The chief gain that we are making 
in this respect is not in any improvement in system, but rather 
in the more general employment in the schools of teachers of 
thorough preparation, who are capable of making their instruc- 
tion generally stimulating. 

But democracy does more than demand that the schools shall 
find and develop natural leaders. It demands that the schools 
shall find and develop in each pupil his peculiar side of leader- 
ship. This is even more difficult than the other. Here, again, the 
growth of our schools is a hindrance to their efficiency. Here 
comes in new emphasis on the responsibility of the principals 
of schools. Here, too, we find some of the good effects of the 
movement toward the freer election of studies. It has been sug- 
gested that the secondary-school course be so arranged that at 
the close of each two-year period the student be allowed to 
make a new election, but that within this period his course be 
relatively unchangeable. There seems to be wisdom in this 
recommendation. It amounts to this, that at a g^ven time a 
two-year course be mapped out in accordance with the best 
knowledge then available as to the student's quality and capa- 
bility, that be be kept at this course long enough to show 
whether the choice was a good one for him or not, and that at 
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the end of this period choice be made for the ensuing two years 
in the light of the experience of the past. This would make the 
course of training a continued trial of the student's quality, with 
a view to finding his best. And that, I think, is what every 
secondary course should be. By some such means we might 
save many misfits in life, without running into those endless 
term-to-term readjustments which only render a course of 
instruction jerky and generally hysterical. It is something like 
this that the Germans are trying to do under the Frankfort 
plan, only that plan provides for three-year periods instead of 
two. The fact that this tendency is international emphasizes 
its importance. It is, in truth, the current form of the demand 
that secondary education shall help the student to find himself. 
The demand has come from the psychological side of educa- 
tion. It comes now from the national side. 

Such a system as this could be made much more effective 
in a six-year or an eight-year high school than in our ordinary 
four-year schools. The tendency toward an extension of the 
secondary course upward and downward can barely be referred 
to here for lack of time. It is as yet more a tendency of 
thought than of practice. Yet we see some signs of its find- 
ing its way down to the ground. It seems not unlikely that we 
shall have, side by side with our present system, numerous 
experiments with secondary schools which take in the last year 
or two of the present elementary course, and with the same or 
other schools so organized as to cover the first two years of the 
present college course. It is very desirable that such experi- 
ments be made. In the making of such experiments, it would 
seem possible for private schools to render one important service 
to our secondary education. And we can be content to let the 
matter work itself out under the wisdom taught by experi- 
ence. 

But there is another tendency of large significance, which 
has to do with the effort to find for every citizen his place of 
most effective service. I refer to the movement which is giving 
us vocational schools of secondary grade. 

We seem to be coming to a more general and insistent 
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demand that men shall have training for their work in life. 
Since the breaking down of the old order of trade guilds and 
apprenticeship, the need of regular training has long been 
observed. There is an American notion of long standing which 
has added to this obscurity. The notion that special training 
for any particular service is a reflection on the brightness of the 
person trained. If he had gumption, he would be able to do his 
work without having to learn how to do it. This does not seem 
to have been the colonial view, but it grew up rather in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century. This crude conceit is now 
passing away. Training of the highest sort is now provided in 
the professions, particularly in medicine, Teaching still lags in 
this respect, but is trying to catch up. The several forms of 
engineering are already firmly placed on the platform of technical 
training. As regards the trades, progress has been slow, but 
progress has surely been making. The idea of specific training 
has reappeared, but in a different world from that of the trade 
guilds, with their system of apprenticeship. It is a world of 
schools. When this age undertakes to rebuild the old, mediaeval 
idea that each man shall be master of his own craft, it will do it 
through a system of trade schools. In fact, this seems to be 
what we are coming to : A view of public education which plans 
to make the schooling of every pupil culminate in training for 
some occupation in life. We will say to our youth : ** You have 
left school before school is out if you have not learned in school 
to do your daily work." 

Such vocational training is to be postponed as far as possi- 
ble. It is to rest upon the most extended general schooling 
which the individual can get, but it is to be the rounding out, 
the flower and fruit, of the general schooling of all. More than 
this, the two types of education are not to be sharply distin- 
guished one from another. They are to shade into, each other, 
each is to reinforce the other. The ideal of useful occupation 
will ennoble the more general instruction of the lower schools, and 
the ideals of liberal education will ennoble the school of trades. 
The future artisan will be encouraged to be as much of an 
artist as he can be. Such is my dream. If some of it sounds 
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like what Ruskin or William Morris dreamed a half a century 
ago, I do not know that it is any the worse for that. 

This tendency, I think, is already upon us, and it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that the enormous expansion of high-school 
attendance in this country of late, with the attendant effort of 
the schools to meet the needs of all, is in part a gathering up of 
the forces of our American youth preparatory to a more general 
mastery of the daily business of life. 

The growth of secondary schools of a technical and com- 
mercial sort is bringing with it a new set of problems. We must 
not stop to consider them here. Within the next few years the 
discussion of them will very likely fill a large place on the pro- 
gram of your annual convocation. 

Two principles I have tried to set forth which I should like 
now to recapitulate side by side. First, the general culture of 
secondary grade, which is needed for life, is practically identical 
with that which best fits for the higher education. Secondly, 
the final stage in the schooling of every individual should not be 
of the nature of general culture, but it should be instead a direct 
preparation for a particular vocation in life. I take it that these 
are two of the principles which will influence our secondary edu- 
cation within the next few years. Neither of them can be 
accepted as finality. They are working hypotheses, subject to 
correction as we go along. 

3. Our secondary education, then, is meeting a public need 
in the promotion of real democracy, and in helping individuals 
to find their field of most effective service. In the third place 
it is meeting a public need in the largest sense by promoting a 
wholesome civic spirit. Those who are experimenting with 
schemes for self-government in high schools are aiming, among 
other things, to create an intelligent interest in municipal affairs. 
The study of American history and civil government is taking a 
larger place in the high-school curriculum. The neglect of these 
subjects in the past has been one of the most striking anomalies 
in our courses of instruction. American literature is also receiv- 
ing ample attention in both elementary and secondary schools. 

The emphasis thus laid on the national spirit in our shools is 
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not peculiar to this country. It is characteristic of our time. 
The tendency which it represents calls for strong approval. I 
trust I shall not be misunderstood when I add that local or even 
national spirit cannot be regarded as the final and absolute end 
of our education. We have been living in an age when nation- 
ality is seen as the ultimate object of patriotism. But that age 
is passing. The strenuous effort of the German emperor to 
make the German Gymnasium more intensely national is only 
one indication of this fact. It can hardly be doubted that we 
are moving toward a time when our country will be the 
world, and patriotism will mean devotion to the interests of man- 
kind. The growing importance of international law, the advance 
of international codperation, the gradual unification of the 
ideals of civilization, and a hundred other indications point in 
this direction. It is no Utopian view that I would present. The 
progress I speak of is slow, but it has been mightily accelerated 
within the memory of living men. The time to live and die for 
one's country is not past, it will not pass in our day, but just as 
surely as in times gone by the voice of patriotism has called 
men to fight for their nation as opposed to a rebellious section, 
just so surely a time will come when the voice of patriotism will 
call on men to fight for humanity as opposed to any nation that 
rebels against the general interests of humanity. 

Our highest aspiration for our country is not that it shall 
overcome others — that it shall make itself the biggest nation 
among a crowd of envious lesser nations — but rather that it 
shall contribute most to the realization of that higher " federa- 
tion of the world." 

So the tendency of our secondary education which will in 
the end promote the truest patriotism, is the tendency to look to 
the highest good of all mankind. This is only another way of 
saying that as our schools grow more national they should also 
grow more truly humanistic. The older humanism was devotion 
to an ideal, to be sure, but an abstract ideal. The newer human- 
ism of the schools cannot well dispense with the best that the 
older humanism had to offer. But it will cease to be abstract. 
It will call forth a spirit of devotion, not to an ideal republic 
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of the past, but to the commonwealth of the present and the 
greater commonwealth of the future. 

The youth in our secondary schools are ready to be swayed 
toward either sordid selfishness or the most generous self- 
devotion. The best that the schools can do to guard them 
against self-centered commercialism, is to awaken their enthu- 
siasm for some ideal good, which has power of appeal to their 
imagination. Literature and history can make such appeal, by 
awakening the sentiment of patriotism. And they will make 
this appeal at its best when they give our youth some glimpses 
of the larger patriotism, of the universal good, which we hope 
to see our country serving in the days that are to come, as no 
nation has served it since the nations began to be. 

So I look to see humanism as dominant in the schools of the 
twentieth century as it was in those of the sixteenth ; but a new 
humanism, leaning hard on science, mindful of the past, patriotic 
in the present, and looking hopefully forward to the larger 
human interests that have already begun to be. 

I am deeply conscious, ladies and gentlemen, that I have 
failed to present any adequate treatment of the great theme 
which you assigned to me. Many aspects of the subject which 
will seem to some of you of paramount importance, I have had 
to pass without discussion or even without mention. I have 
tried to lay stress on some of the chief tendencies, already 
observable, which offer good hope for the future. Broadly 
speaking, the dominant movements seem to me to appear in the 
effort to put life, real life, fullness of life into the school ; and in 
the effort to make the school minister in the largest sense to the 
public good. These efforts tend, for one thing, toward greater 
flesfibility in our courses of study, but also toward something 
more than flexibility. Our boys and girls belong to the. highest 
form of life, and it is a vertebrate course of study that they require. 

They tend to emphasize the importance of making and dis- 
covering real teachers. President Wheeler, whom you sent to us 
in California, much to our gain, has said, '' I am convinced that 
teachers are not exclusively born." We have only to add that 
teachers, both born and made, must needs be discovered. 
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These efforts tend further toward cooperation and division 
of labor between public and private secondary schools, in meet- 
ing somewhat of the religious need of adolescents; and in 
promoting that sort of democracy which knows that 

A man's a man for a* that. 

They bend toward the practical recognition of the doctrine, 
to every. man his work and preparation to do his work. 

They tend toward nationalism which is not the nationalism 
of, **My country, right or wrong," but the nationalism of, "My 
country for the enlightenment of the world." 

The consideration of tendencies in secondary education just 
now brings us near to the very heart of our civilization. For 
the past decade we have seen secondary-school problems occu- 
pying a central place in the thought of the great culture nations. 
It has been a decade of secondary-school reforms. The great 
milestones in the progress of those reforms have been the 
December Conference at Berlin in 1890, and the revision of 
Prussian curricula which followed ; the report of our own Com- 
mittee of Ten in 1894; the report of the English Parliamentary 
Commission on Secondary education in 1895 ! ^'^^ ^^^ establish- 
ment of the English Board of Education to give effect to rec- 
ommendations which this commission presented ; the report of 
the Committee on College-Entrance Requirements, of our 
National Educational Association, in 1899; the report, in 1899 
and 1900, of the commission appointed by the French Chamber 
of deputies; the Brunswick Declaration of 1900; and the other 
important acts and expressions growing out of the so-called 
Frankfort Plan. It is a most remarkable ten-year record, and 
warrants the belief that we have just been passing through one 
of the greatest formative epochs in the history of secondary 
schools. In America it has been, not a time of crisis, as in the 
nations of Europe, but rather a time of unparalleled progress. In 
1888-9 oJ^c third of i per cent, of our population was enrolled 
in our secondary schools; in 1888-9 nearly four fifths of I 
per cent, was so enrolled, and in eighteen states this proportion 
was more than i per cent. If the figures at hand are correct, 
this is by far the largest proportion of any great people to be 
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found pursuing studies of this grade, Prussia showing a little 
less than one half of i per cent, and France a trifle less than 
Prussia. 

It is the public high schools that have done it. Their atten- 
dance increased, in the period named, nearly 214 per cent., 
while all other secondary schools gained less than 9 per cent. 
It is evident that the high school has come to be a highly signifi- 
cant factor in our American life ; raising our standard of living ; 
giving currency to higher ideas and ideals ; sending great num- 
bers of our young people on to the universities and so accentu- 
ating in our age the character of a university age; increasing 
the range of selection in all occupations calling for the inter- 
mediate and higher grades of intelligence; forcing the wider 
differentiation of our courses of instruction by the very immen- 
sity and variety of the demands for instruction which must be 
satisfied. 

It becomes in an important sense the mission of our sec- 
ondary schools to help our people of all social and industrial 
grades and classes to understand one another ; for they help the 
schools of all kinds and grades to understand one another. 
Especially is this true of the public high school, which lays, as 
it were, its hand directly upon both the primary schools and the 
universities. 

It is a great thing, this promoting of a good understanding 
between all classes of our citizens. There will be times of crisis 
when it will be a paramount concern in our national life. We 
can view with patience even the bungling work occasionally 
done by politically-minded school boards in dealing with our 
high schools, when we realize that in just this way our demos is 
working toward an understanding of an institution, which in 
many lands the demos neither tries nor cares to understand. 
Even through temporary mismanagement of our higher educa- 
tional institutions our people are coming to understand one 
another. And through better management they are coming to 
a better understanding. 

It takes wisdom and patience and poise and unbounded 
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good-will to discharge the responsibilities of an intermediary 
position such as is occupied by our secondary schools. But, if 
these graces shall be in you and abound, teachers and- mana- 
gers of such schools, you shall deserve well of your country ; 
and, even though we be a democracy, we shall not be wholly 

ungrateful. 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown 

University of California 
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This question of the selection of teachers is of the highest impor- 
tance — ^a question of vital interest to the whole community. In accept- 
ing your invitation to address you upon this subject, I wish to express 
my high appreciation of the significance of such an invitation. It is no 
new thing for a school board to meet and consider the question of ap- 
pointments. But it is somewhat unusual that a board should proceed 
to a careful consideration of the principles which should govern in the 
making of such appointments, and of the procedure which will best 
carry those principles into e£fect. I take this action of yours as a fresh 
indication that we are making substantial progress in the administra- 
tion of our great system of education. It shows, too, that Oakland 
proposes to be among the leaders and not among the laggards in the 
forward movement. If I can contribute, even in a small degree, to a 
wise determination of the question under consideration, I shall be very 
happy to have had this share in your deliberations. 

It would doubtless be carrying coals to Newcastle to urge upon you 
the ko^rtance of securing good teachers. I will not take your time for 
discussion of anything so clearly axiomatic. But let us put it in this 
way: The prime function of a school board is to secure the best teach- 
ers that can be got. Modem society recognizes the right of all children 
to be well taught. It will not be admitted that the school cluldren of 
Oakland are inferior to those of any other town in natural abilities. 
Nor will it be admitted that any teaching short of the best is good 
enough for them. I join with you in hearty appreciation of the good 
teaching which is now found in your schools; but we are not now con- 
cerned with congratulations upon the present state of things but with 
plans for the future. And I think you will agree with me that you 
should not simply plan to get good teaohers: The true watch-word will 
be, Get the BEST, Nothing short of that will do. 

Furthermore, the best are not to be got by simply waiting for them 
to turn up. The best are to be found only by diligent searcU; but they 
are worth the trouble of finding them. This is the gist of all that I have 
to offer you on this subject. The method of selecting teachers resolves 
itself, to my mind, into methods of seeking out the best that can be got. 
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CHARtEMAGNB'S BXAMPt^. 

When Charlemagne wanted a teacher for his palace school, he ran- 
sacked the earth till he found Alcuin, an Englishman. We hold these 
little children in our schools to be no less worthy of the best teaching 
than were the princes of a mediaeval realm. When a modern university 
has a vacant professorship, the authorities seek far and near for the best 
man they can get to fill it. But the university and the primary school 
are with us parts of one educational system; and as high ground should 
be taken with regard to the one as to the other. When a business man 
needs an errand boy, he may choose one from among chance applicants 
for the place; but when he wishes to employ a general manager or a 
confidential clerk, he takes time and trouble instead of taking chances. 
The appointment of teachers is a matter of enough importance to war- 
rant you in following the example of the higher rather than the lower 
grades of commercial employment. 

But if you are going to search for the best teachers instead of wait- 
ing for them to turn up, the question comes again, How is this to be 
done? 

Before offering any direct suggestions of my own, in reply to this 
question, I should like to remind you of what is done elsewhere. With- 
in the past few years increasing attention has been paid to this problem 
in some of our great cities. As in other branches of our monicipal 
government, so in the appointment of public school teachers, we see 
methods employed that are sometimes clumsy and sometimes corrupt 
But there is no branch of the public service in which reform wonld be 
more generally welcomed; and there is, I believe, no other branch in 
which so good beginnings have been made. Of course, the great Report 
of the Committee of Fifteen has set the generally recognized profession- 
al standard in this matter. No member. of a city board of education in 
any of the United States can afford to be unacquainted with that famoos 
document. The strongly centralized system of school administration 
therein proposed has been more or less fully exemplified in some of onr 
larger cities, such as Cleveland, Buffalo, and Cincinnati. But it is not 
my purpose here to speak of plans so manifestly remote from anything 
with which we are acquainted on this Coast. I shall undertake only the 
humbler task of pointing out methods of improvement which do not 
involve statutory changes, and which seem reasonably within our 
reach at this present time. In this respect we shall find much to learn 
from the example of cities which have not gone to so great lengths as 
has the city of Cleveland. 

In Boston, teachers are elected directly by the School Committee, a 
body corresponding to our Board of Education. But in order to be so 
elected, the teacher must first have been recommended by the principal 
of the school in which the vacancy exists, by the City Board of Super- 
visors — a board of school superintendents, according to our use of titles, 
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-— by a committee haying charge of the division in which the school is 
situated, and by a committee on nominations. 

In New York City, the Board of Education appoints a Board of 
Superintendents. This Board of Superintendents has a committee on 
Nominations and Advancement, which is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of appointing the teachers. 

THB MERIT SYSTEM. 

On the first of January of this present year, in the City of Baltimore, 
there went into operation a body of so>called "Civil Service Rules,*' 
providing for the appointment and promotion of teachers on merit 
alone. These rules have undergone severe criticism, and will undoubt- 
edly be revised. But the distinct adoption of the merit system in that 
city is highly significant. 

Chicago employs two methods of securing teachers. According tp 
the first system, graduates of a high school, (a four-year course) « spend 
one year in the City Normal School, followed by four months of work 
as cadet teachers; alter which preparation they are eligible to regular 
appointment in the schools. The second system, 'for those who have 
not taken the course in the City Normal School, provides for an exam- 
ination of teachers who have taught successfully for four years or for 
college graduates who have not had such experience. The City Super- 
intendent prepares a list of those who make the best showing among 
the successful candidates at this examination. After this list has been 
approved by the Board, the Superintendent assigns the persons so listed 
to places on the teaching force when suitable vacancies occur. 

In St. Louis, teachers are nominated by the Superintendent and ap«> 
pointed by the Board of Education. 

New Orleans provides for the selection of teachers on the basis of 
a competitive examination. 

In Tacoma, the Superintendent recommends at least three candi- 
dates for every vacancy, and the Board selects from those recommended. 

In Seattle, teachers are elected by the Board on the recommenda- 
tion of the Superintendent. 

The Stockton Board of Education adopted, in June, 1894, a definite 
policy with reference to appointments in the school department. This 
policy was reaffirmed in 1895, and has been substantially adhered to 
during the past three years. I quote from the report of the Committee 
on Teachers and Schools for 1895: 

"Your committee submits that whatever be the method of award- 
ing the various political offices in a municipal system, the positions in 
the schools should be held sacred from any savor of politics, and, in the 
name of the children and their welfare, the sole consideration should be 
the merit of the applicant. The old doctrine seemed to argue: 'We, 
the taxpayers, maintain the city schools to give positions to persons 
otherwise unemployed.* The newer one changes the view point and 
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brings the children into the question. It says: 'The public school 
should be conducted in the interests of the children, without fear or 
favor, and all other considerations must be secondary in importance.' 
If then the school house is to be not an employment bureau, but a place 
for the skillful training of children, the paramount question is the abil- 
ity of the teacher.   * * • 

''Your committee earnestly believes that the school is for the pupils. 
They have faith that the taxpayers favor the employment of skillful 
teachers in the schools of Stockton. They believe that only snch teach- 
ers and principals should be employed as are qualified to give the best 
and most practical education to the Stockton children. Imbued with 
this thought, your committee have deemed it their duty to make a 
thorough and systematic investigation of the qualification of the varioos 
applicants. In justice to parents and taxpayers they have considered 
it their bounden duty to recommend those best qualified to do the work 
rather than give positions to aspirants whose sole argument lies in their 
social or political influence. 

"Your committee submits that the following are some of the essen- 
tiate-io the equipment of a desirable teacher of any grade: 

"i. A general education equivalent at least to that afforded by a 
high school of good standing. 

**2. A course of professional training in a State Normal School or 
University, or, in equivalent, at least two years' successful experience in 
teaching. 

"3. A reasonable amount of current professional study, snffiaent to 
keep the teacher in living touch with the educational movements of the 
day. 

"4. A kindly regard for children, a knowledge of the workings of 
the young mind and a successful degree of tact in managing classes. 
Added to this moral character above reproach and a sufficient degree of 
social culture to afford the pupils a desirable example in dress and 
bearing. 

"5. A capacity for professional improvement and an earnest de- 
sire to improve. 

"Your committee are in favor of retaining the teachers already in 
service wherever these qualifications are present, in preference to con- 
sidering fresh applicants. It is their pleasure to report that the present 
corps has, in the main, done commendable work throughout the de- 
partment and it is to be congratulated on the nearly unbroken front 
with which it is to enter the duties of the coming year.'* 

These brief notes from other cities will serve to show how far we are 
yet from any well established plan for the selection of teachers; but 
they will also show that some serious effort has already been made to 
find ways of getting the best. 
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BEST FOR OAKLAND. 

In undertaking to ofifer some definite suggestions as to ways of se- 
curing the best possible teachers for the schools of Oaliland, I must ask 
you to remember that if the plan proposed is not satisfactory, the same 
ends can be sought by other means. I will outline a plan which I be- 
lieve to be practical and progressive; but I care much more for your ap- 
proval of the principle I have proposed than for your acceptance of this 
particular method of carrying it into effect. If this plan will not do, by 
aU means get a better one. 

I will then proceed without further delay to make such suggestions 
as I can offer: i. The Board should, as it seems to me» make some 
provision for a careful scnrtiny of all applications for teachers' positions: 
not only with a view to finding out whether the applicants have the 
qualifications required by your rules, but with a view also to determin- 
ing, as far as possible, their comparative excellence, as teachers. Fur- 
thermore, this inquiry should not be limited to those who have applied 
for positions. Search should be made to see whether better teachers 
can be secured outside of the list of those who have entered applica- 
tions. It is particularly desirable that this should be done when the 
list of applicants does not include a sufficient number of teachers of 
reall J auperior excellence. 

Such inquiries cannot be made expeditiously and thoroughly by the 
Board as a whole. It will be much more effective if delegated to a 
small committee, who can devote much time and attention to the mat- 
ter, assisted of course by the Superintendent of Schools. 

In some cities the objection might be raised to such a plan as this 
that it involves an unfair concentration of the patronage of the Board 
in a few hands. But a reply to such objection is not far to seek. No 
school board and no individual member of a school board has now, nor 
ever had, nor ever will have any earthly right to dispose of teachers' 
positions as patronage. The assumption of such a right involves a con- 
fusion of ideas and a contradiction in terms. It is the function of the 
board, in making new appointments, to secure the best available teach- 
ers for the schools; and whatever form of procedure best enables them 
to secure the best is fair and right and wise. 

The assistance of the Superintendentof Schools will be of th^ high- 
est importance in the carrying out of such a plan. As an educational 
expert, he may fairly be expected to be your best judge of excellence in 
teaching. He has read — ^and written — many teachers' recommendations , 
and knows how to read between the lines of those remarkable docu- 
ments. Not infrequently the most important information they convey 
IS that contained in their strong and expressive omissions. He is, more- 
over, in a position to know, better than most men, whose commenda- 
tions may be taken at par, and whose must suffer discount on account 
of the sanguine disposition or obliging good-nature of the writers. In 
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the long run, very much will be gained by seeking all possible aid from 
his judgment and experience in this matter. 

2. If you are to seek only for th© best, you will not confine your 
search to the city of Oakland. Your committee on teachers and your 
School Superintendent should be encouraged to hunt far and near— 
to keep a sharp lookout for superior excellence in the schools of other 
towns and other counties. You cannot afford to employ second-rate 
**home talent** in preference to first rate ability found abroad. Where 
it comes to a question of choice between two candidates of equal merit- 
as far as such equality is possible — it may be well to give the home candi- 
date the preference. But merit should be the first consideration. Oak- 
land surely has nothing to fear from the adoption of such a rule; fin: she 
does not seem to be behind other towns of the State in the quality of 
the teacher-material she possesses. 

THB BBST WB CAN HAVB. 

* 

Ihere is one special ad vantage .possessed by Oakland, which should 
not be overlooked. This is known as a desirable place in which to live. 
Some of the most ambitious and efficient teachers in other parts of the 
State would gladly find positions in your schools. Every vacancy in 
your department for the coming year could be filled with a tried and 
proved teacher, thoroughly prepared to do work of the highest grtde. 
The best teachers — many of them — would be glad of a chance to come 
to Oakland. You are in a position to take your c)ioice among these. 
There is every reason why you should fill up your depailment, not sim- 
ply with good teachers, but with teachers among the finest in the State. 
You have some of the finest teachers already. Why not adopt a policy ' 
which will make each new appointee one of the same order as these? 
I would not advise this calling of good teachers from the places where 
they are doing superior work, if I thought it would result in the repeated 
unsettling of well established schools by invitations to their teachers to 
remove. The time may come when such a practice will do more hurt 
than good. But that time is still, I believe, far distant. Let Oakland 
get the best teachers she can find, wherever she can find them. The re- 
sult will be to encourage and stimulate the teaching force of the com- 
munities from which such teachers are drawn, with proof that the best 
teaching is really in demand. If each community wall itself about with 
a determiuation to employ only its own inhabitants as teachers, each 
will tend to become self-centered, stereotyped, provincial. If these 
walls be broken down, and the best teachers be sought everywhere, a 
higher standard of excellence will be set, to the great advantage of all. 
The only towns whose "home talent** will suffer by such a movement 
are those whose home talent is below the average of excellence. Even 
in such cases the disadvantage may be but temporary. I have in mind 
now a town in the Middle West where such a plan as I have indicated 
was faithfully carried out. The Superintendent of Schools had a keen 
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Kent for anperior excellence in teaching. He visited the t>e9t achools ot 
the State and kept in touch with what tbej were doing. The school 
board of the town gave him full freedom in the numination of teacheis. 
Little by little, the anperior teachers of the State gravitated toward that 
town. More than once I have beard a principal of some remote school 
remark, in speaking of one of his teachers who was developing unusual 
power and skill: "I'm only afraid that Superintendent Blank will get 
her." Teacheis were slow to apply for places in the schools over which 
Superintendent Blank prpjided; but an invitation to a position in those 
schools waa prized as one of the highest of professional rewards. I had 
some occasion to inquire into the real estate business in that town and 
found that prices were high and steadily advancing; and that the excel- 
lence of the schools was recognized as one chief reason for the large in- 
flux of a highly desirable population. The place was healthful, and 
death made few inroads into the teaching force. As much coald not be 
said, alas, of matrimony. Two of my best friends, for example, carried 
offteachersof that town for wives) and they have neverceased to admire 
and praise the discriminating taste of Superintendent Blank and the 
school board of Blankville. 

3. The normal requirement in addition to the ordinary teachers' 
certificate, should undoubtedly be a full course of professional training 
and a reasonable term of highly successful teaching. I cannot regard 
professional training and experience in teaching as equivalents the one 
of the other. Bach contributes something that the other cannot give. 
Actual experience is necessary to give the tact, the self relianre, the 
firm and confident grasp, the wealth of resource for unlooked for emer- 
gencies, which are so necessary to a full mastery of the great business of 
teaching. Even the practice teaching required in the Normal Schools 
can give this preparation only to a very inadequate degree. On the 
other hand, professional training has a function of its own. In the first 
place it tends to shorten the period of necessary apprenticeship. It 
prepares the young teacher to profit by espetience, to turn experience 
more quickly and surely to account, to avoid many of the blunders made 
by untrained beginners. It should accomplish another important end, in 
that it should increase the teacher's capacity for continued and indefi- 
nite improvement. We need in these days not only good routine teach- 
ers, but teachers who cankeep abreast of the progressive movement in 
education and who care to do so. 

Now, while both professional training and ability proved by success- 
ful experience should have a recognized place in our standard of re- 
quirements, it is plain that for a long time to come some discretion 
must be allowed in the application of this standard. For one thing, al- 
lowance must be made for the existence of a goodly number of bom 
teachers or self-made teachers who have given themselves a professional 
training. On the other hand, if successful experience be everywhere 
required, the stock will eventually run out. 
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It seems desirable, tben, that the norm be fi<ed as t have indicA- 
ted; but that provision be made by which a limited number of teachers 
of superior excellence may receive appointment without having had a 
professional training; and likewise a limited number of professionally 
trained beginners, of superior promise, may be appointed for proba- 
tionary periods. 

These are the suggestions iriuch it seeais to me especially dcstiable 
to emphasize at this present time. I wflX not dciam you witii any elab- 
oration of details. Permit me, in closing, to ^ank yMi fbc 
tunity of telling you what you ought to do-^a real 
such as is dear to a pedagogue's heart; and to wish that you may sac- 
ceed in bringing together here in Oakland the best body of teachers on 
the American Continent. 
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^^^HE difference between the school master of past generations 
\m and the school teacher of the present is the difference between 
chaos and order. They are as distinct in their distinguishing 
characteristics as the states of society which produced them. The 
one — the master — was the resultant of simple, sturdy unintel- 
lectual forces. His ultimate purpose was to endow the individual 
with a mental equipment which would enable him to meet the 
moderate demands of the society of his day. The purpose of the 
other — the teacher — is to strengthen the State by giving all its 
people as complete an equipment — moral, mental, physical — as 
will enable it, the State, to meet the requirements of an advanced 
and more complex civilization. 

The one was harsh, domineering, impatient of denial, ignor- 
ant of all methods, knowing no law but his own, the master by 
force of will and blow of lash, a fit representative of the time 
which permitted him. The other, ideally, is supposed to be, and 
strives to be, serene, self-poised, free from anger or sway of pas- 
sion, full of sympathy expressed in eye, and touch and tone, 
tolerant of all weakness, because of knowledge of child-nature, yet 
trained in all methods of developing thought and character, the 
teacher by the grace of God— **an artist in human souls '* — a fin- 
ished exponent of the light and life of our own times. The one was 
an individual selection ; the other is an officer of the State. 

A portion of the people, not having been subjected to the 
influences which produced the modern teacher, seem to possess 
some of the ideas of the olden time. They remember their own 
experiences as pupils and, ignoring all things else, look upon the 
teacher of their children as a tyrant, an autocrat, a child-beater — 
a something of no social worth — a necessary evil. They know 
more than all the normal schools and superintendents and teach- 
ers combined, and, for fear that you should not recognize the fact, 
they come to your school and tell you of it. They pay their taxes 
for this privilege. These |3eople are in the transition period. The 



coming generation will know them no more forever. I mention 
them because it is among such people that ignorance of the teacher's 
true status and opposition to his advancement are found. 

The teacher typifies to a great extent, the peculiar conditions 
of society in which he lives. The people know that the schools of 
to-day are different — that a great change has taken place. They 
will tell you that it is not now as it was when fhey went to school : 
that the books are different, and that, therefore, they do not know 
the haw of the arithmetic and the granmiar as they did then. They 
know something of the existence of normal schools, and that teach- 
ers must possess certificates and that schools are classified ; but of 
their inner equipment, conveniences, hygienic conditions, meth- 
ods, they know little or nothing. They know that school officers 
are elected in early spring ; but they apparently care as little about 
their equipment for the office as they do of the schools. They 
know little of the nature and magnitude of the duties of these offi- 
cers, and, apparently, care less for their fidelity or lack of it. Did 
you ever hear of any school officer that was removed from office by 
the people or other appointing power, for neglect of duty? for 
failing to comprehend the exact nature of his duties or for wilfiil 
exercise of unauthorized power? 

Heretofore, the maxim applicable to schools was, **As the 
teacher, so the school," — because the teacher was the embodiment 
of the conditions of society and the wants of society as individuals. 
To-day, this maxim is changed to, * *As the community, so is the 
school." The teacher is no longer of the people and by the peo- 
ple ; but he is of the State, by the State, and for the State. 

Teachers of old, specially gifted on certain lines, did discover 
and exemplify truths which find expression in the work of the day. 
The Orbis Pictus of Comenius finds its counterpart to-day in the 
illustrated school books and the lantern slide. The kindergarten 
teacher knows more of child -culture than Froebel. Peztalozzi still 
lives in the language lessons and object lessons of the schook. It 
matters not to the teacher of to-day whether Rousseau borrowed 
his ideas illustrated in his Emil from predecessors or contempor- 
aries. Nature-studies and industrial education are facts, not theo- 
ries to-day. 

It is with this modern teacher, this teacher of our times, this 
creation of the State, this officer of the State, that I ask considera- 
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tion for on this paper. Let me say at this point that I have no 
desire to awaken sympathy for the teacher. He needs it not. As 
a mere worker, he is to be classed with all other workers. If pref- 
erence or favor is asked, it is not because of exhaustive work or 
poor pay ; but solely for reasons which appeal to the judgment 
rather that to the emotions. 

Public interest seems to be awakening to the matter of retiring 
public officials from duty on a decreased rate of pay after reaching 
a prescribed age and performing a given number of years of service. 
All governments retire their army and navy officers on reduced pay, 
and some countries have a civil list of pensioners, thus recognizing 
the principle beyond the point which our Government has deemed 
it wise to go. Our Bullitt Bill, for the government of this city, 
embodies the principle, — this instrument granting Councils the 
power to create funds out of which policemen and firemen may be 
retired for age or disability. In other cities, the same principle is 

 

recognized and as we shall see hereafter, the teacher, as an officer 
of the State, is gradually securing similar recognition. As a public 
official the teacher can not and should not be excluded. 

The object of this paper is to show that the teacher ought to 
be retired on reduced pay, and that his claim for such recognition 
and such preference ought to be considered first. 

In England, the school commissioners have recommended that 
all teachers who have served a given number of years shall be pen- 
sioned. It is suggested that twenty-five years of service should 
entitle the teacher to one-third of the salary received at the time of 
retirement. 

In America, the subject has generally reached the point of 
suggestion and inquiry as to the details and method of procedure 
necessary to secure the necessary laws ; yet, in some places, efforts 
have been made to secure legislative action. 

In Canada, the proposition to enact the German law has been 
seriously entertained. 

In New York State two separate Legislatures have considered 
and acted upon pension bills for teachers. Though defeated, the 
minority vote was so large that the New York teachers feel encour- 
aged to continue the effort. Recently, the New York papers record 
the fact that a New York policeman worth two hundred thousand 
dollars, has just been retired on a pension of seven hundred dollars 



a year. This was not given by special legislation to this individual, 
but by a law permitting or authorizing the retirement of policemen. 

A fair inference from this fact is, that the New York teacher is 
not quite so valuable as the New York policeman, and that the 
manager of a primary election is more potent in securing favorable 
legislation than the manager of a primary school. 

A portion of the teachers of New York City and of Philadel- 
phia, believing that provisions should be made for old age, have 
established Aid or Annuity Associations. These, though limited in 
their operations for want of the proper amount of capital necessary 
to give regular aid to all who reach a given age, and who have 
accomplished a certain amount of service, are deserving of high 
commendation for the humane motives which prompted the organi- 
zation. They are private corporations, making their own by-laws, 
subject only to the criticisms of their own membership, and in no 
wise amenable to the general public in regard to their rules or 
regulations. Because they are expressions of the determination of 
teachers to accomplish for themselves by personal sacrifice and 
much exertion what the Government should do for them as an act 
of justice, they are valuable as indicating the desire of teachers. 
Whatever failures have occurred in these organizations have been 
due to the fact that the funded capital was not sufficiently large to 
take in all who might have been entitled to aid, and because the 
annual receipts depend on the will or temper of the membership. 
This, we know, is sometimes capricious. 

In Pennsylvania last winter a bill was introduced giving to all 
teachers who had taught fifty years or more in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth, and who were physically or mentally unable to 
continue teaching, a pension of ten dollars a month so long as they 
should continue to reside in the Commonwealth. I have been told 
that the law was introduced to burlesque the judges' retiring bill. 
It did not come to a vote. The Legislature, at the time of the 
passage of the Bullitt Bill, in 1885, should have applied the provis- 
ions of the pension fund created therein for the benefit of the fire 
and police force, to the teachership. They should also have 
applied its provisions affecting dismissals or removals from office to 
the teachers. I think they are as much entitled to consideration 
and protection from injustice, or oppression, or persecution as any 
other class of public officers. The fact that the most of the teachers 






are women should be the main reason for granting this right — not 
for withholding it. 

A bill was passed last spring by the Illinois Legislature, pro- 
viding for the retirement of teachers. 

The law provides that an assessment of not more than one per 
cent, of his salary shall be levied each year on every person 
employed by the board, this fund to be used in giving half-pay 
pensions to all teachers who shall be retired from the force after 
fifteen years' service, or who voluntarily retire after twenty years' 
service, if women, and twenty -five years' service, if men, no pen- 
sion, however, to exceed $600 per year. 

By an Act of the Michigan Legislature, approved May, 1895, 
the Board of Education of Detroit was empowered to create a fund 
and to retire teachers after a given number of years of service. 
The peculiarity of this law is that the governing power of the cor- 
poration so formed is not confined to the teachership alone, but 
forms a Board of Trustees from the Board of Education, the 
Superintendent and representatives from the teachers. It gives a 
retiring pay of four hundred dollars to all alike, irrespective of pre- 
vious salary, and limits the service to twenty-five or thirty years. 
This is valuable, not only because of the public character of the 
affair, but because of the assured stability of the law. 

Commissioner Charles C. Wehrum, of the Board of Education 
of New York City, suggests that the difference between the pay of 
the novice teacher and the full rate should be set aside, and that 
those who are superannuated should be paid out of this fund. This 
fund was to be further increased by the amount withheld on account 
of the absence of teachers, less the amount repaid to teachers 
excused. 

The public school system now suffers from inexperience at the 
one end and superannuation at the other. This suggestion from 
Commissioner Wehrum removes the weakness from one end, and is, 
therefore, a gain in efficiency. 

Why should school teachers be retired ? The indifferent, the 
superficial, the very many non-thinkers — not necessarily thought- 
less — will repeat the question, and perhaps add another as an 
answer to the first : Who are they that they should ask this favor ? 
In what manner do they differ from the cook or the laundress, the 
bricklayer or the carpenter ? The why or the wherefore of human 
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labor need not be discussed here. It is enough to know that man 
must labor. Employees are either persons in individual or associated 
capacities, and are directly or indirectly producers or distributors of 
wealth. In addition to these there is another class of laborers who 
serve the State in its governmental nature. They comprise the labor 
necessary to carry ,on or out all the details of government. In addi- 
tion to this class of employees in a State you will find an additional 
class who may be called the protective force of the State — the sol- 
dier, the sailor, the policeman or the fireman — and the teacher. 
Examine these classes more closely, and you will find that the sol- 
dier, sailor, policeman, fireman, protect society by physical force 
under and by the authority of the law. The teacher's work tends to 
the preservation of the honor, dignity and force of the State. It 
is always in the direction of peace. It tends always to the comfort, 
happiness and prosperity of the people. It improves the quality of 
the animal, man, by scientific training, and as the State is the 
aggregate of the individual, you will find the State or society 
stronger and better. I imagine that in that celebrated country 
called Utopia, you will find neither soldier nor other protective law 
officer because the teacher's perfect work renders such occupations 
unnecessary. These premises being correct, the conclusion is inev- 
itable that among all earth's workers, the teacher stands forth first 
and foremost. 

In a Jewish legend we are told that when the temple at Jeru- 
salem was completed. King Solomon gave a feast to the artificers 
employed in its construction. On unveiling the throne, it was 
found that a blacksmith had usurped the seat of honor on the right 
of the King's place — ^not yet awarded. Whereupon the people 
clamored and the guards rushed to cut him down. " Let him 
speak," commanded Solomon. ** Thou hast, O King, invited all 
craftsmen but one, yet how could these builders have raised the 
temple without the tools I fashioned." ** True," decreed Solomon ; 
"the seat is his of right." All honor to the iron worker. So 
to-day, the teacher, by the consent of all true workers, holds the 
seat of honor among all the toilers of the world, because all other 
occupations are possible in their greatest efficiency only by and 
through his perfect work. 

All civilization, all progress in science or art, or government, 
all that humanity knows of present comfort, or craves of future good 



depends upon the work, the ability, the success of this master work- 
man. The labor of the teacher is ever in the direction of good to 
humanity, it has never tended backward, but always upward and 
onward. 

If the perfect man is ever to be seen on this earth — a man 
perfect in heart and head and body — the chief agent in producing 
this great consummation will be the teacher. 

Returning to the special reasons why teachers should be retired 
after a given number of years of service, we see first, that the nature 
of the work of the teacher is of a character that demands extreme 
attention, with constant watchfulness and study — not simply a 
study of facts — but a study of methods, devices, measures. The 
work is exhaustive in character, and leaves the teacher at the end 
of the day's labor, unfitted for the consideration of subjects foreign 
to the demands of the hour. It is exacting in its demands, jealous 
of all intruders, tolerates no brother near the throne. Every attempt 
on the part of the teacher to do other extraneous work is attended 
with some sacrifice of the legitimate daily work. Very many bril- 
liant men have been teachers in their early life ; but, outside of 
their personality, we have few instances of their brilliancy as teachers. 
So, teachers, because of the character of their work, are unable, 
or are unfitted to attend to outside matters of business. Either the 
school or the business suffers. The business or the school is 
abandoned. 

Second, a teacher who thus keeps himself in touch with the 
progressive school-thought of the day — having neither time to attend 
to outside business, nor success if he attempts it — is unable to save 
sufficient in the course of thirty years to provide sufficient income 
for his support at that time. 

The average annual pay of a teacher is, let us say, six hundred 
and fifty dollars. If this'sum were all saved, it would amount to, 
excluding interest, nineteen thousand five hundred dollars. Invested 
at three per cent., this would give an income of five hundred and 
eighty-five dollars. But you know that teachers are not chameleons, 
feeding on air ; they have no Moses to command the manna to fall ; 
they must be properly clad ; they are not secure against disease ; 
they must have recreation ; they must study. 

Jt is questionable if a teacher with an income of six hundred 
and fifty dollars yearly, who has an interest in her work and who. 
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in consequence, must meet all the necessary demands upon her, can 
save more than one hundred dollars yearly. This in thirty years, 
with interest at three per cent., would amount to four thousand 
dollars and would give an income of one hundred and twenty 
dollars yearly, or ten dollars a month. 

Third, it may be said that if one has a special talent for teach- 
ing, why should he not find employment by instituting a private 
school and thus secure a full pecuniary return for great talent from 
an appreciative public ? But here we are met with this fact — so often 
overlooked by teachers and others — that the State has a monopoly 
of the whole business. The State builds the school-house, equips 
it with all the necessary appliances, furnishes the text-book, pre- 
pares the teacher specially for the work, pays him, arranges the cur- 
riculum, directs his movements, and enforces by law attendance 
upon the school. 

Against this formidable system, what hope is there for the private 
individual, no matter what his talents may be, to win? The State 
practically has taken charge of the whole business of teaching. 
This it does for no other business. Like all other monopolies, it 
fixes its own rate of wages ; the question of supply and demand is 
not considered. Why it does all this is another question. I know 
that as it does so, and as the teachers are its agents in carrying on 
this work — the State ought to provide for tjiem when their school 
days are over. 

Fourth, the State pays for the special education of the indi- 
vidual in this particular line of work. He is educated and trained 
for this work in the same manner as officers of the Army and Navy 
are trained at West Point and at Annapolis — at the public expense. 
He is educated for the public welfare, the only ground on which 
the expenditure of public money can be justified. Is it fair, or 
honest, or honorable for the public to fit a person for a life which 
we have seen is poorly paid, which is without opportunities for 
acquiring a competency, which unfits a person for making prepara- 
tion or efforts for other employments — is it right to do all this and 
then send him out in his old age to subsist on the charity of his 
relatives or friends or the great public ? It may be said that he has 
been educated at the public expense, and that ought to be sufficient 
compensation. But he was educated for a special purpose, and if 
that purpose has not been accomplished somebody has been deceired 
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or defrauded. The value of a teacher is greatest after ten years of 
service. If he leaves the service before that time has expired, he is 
benefited in that he has received a special education at the expense 
of the State and has furnished no adequate service therefor com- 
mensurate with the outlay, and so the State is a loser. If he con- 
tinue in the service after that period, his work is of greatest value, 
the purpose of the State has been accomplished, the State is the 
gainer. Why should the teacher be the loser for thus doing ? 

Teaching as a public office was the first to require special fitness 
and examination for the work. The special preparation followed. 
This special fitness, coupled with retention in the service because of 
that ascertained fitness, is the main idea in Civil Service Reform. 
What does Civil Service Reform propose to do with its efficient 
officers when they grow old ? 

Fifth, the effect of such retiring laws on the characteristic work 
and service of the teacher. Few persons take upon themselves the 
work of teaching with the idea of making it a life work. With the 
greater part it is a temporary expedient by which a few years of life 
are utilized for the pecuniary benefit which it affords. These few 
years of pay help to open the doors of other lines of labor, whose 
outlook is more attractive. 

Novice work is the great characteristic of the majority of 
schools. No one looks upon the teachership as the means of acquir- 
ing an independence in after years. A competency at the end of 
thirty years is unquestionably unattainable. 

If a teacher knew, at the commencement of his work, that at 
the end of a given number of years of approved work, he would be 
retired on a sufficient amount to keep him securely — I will not say 
comfortably — for the balance of his years, do you not think that 
such a person would perform his daily allotment of his life work with 
more heart, more zeal, more energy, more fidelity ? Would there 
not be fewer desertions from the service ? Would there not be more 
independent thought and action, more enthusiastic study of methods, 
of child-thought and life, of the beginnings and growth of all mental 
processes ? 

Persons poorly matured in heart and mind often speak con- 
temptously of the school teacher. They call them old, ill-tempered, 
sharp, imperious. If the charge be true, in any case — I know it is 
not true in nine-tenths of the teachership — what has produced it ? 
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Surely, not contact with childhood, with its freshness and artless^ 
ness. Surely not the work of teaching, for that in itself is a pleas-, 
ure. It may be due to personal reasons ; but most teachers forget 
personal feelings when engrossed in their work. If it exist at all, 
it must be due to the consciousness that the shadows of the setting 
sun are lengthening over the field of labor ; that with advancing 
years comes the thought that usefulness is outgrown and that soon 
the unnatural cry of the close of the century will be spoken, ^' Too 
old for service/' '* Young blood to the front.*' Such reflections 
are not calculated to arouse cheerfulness and produce that equanimity 
of spirit so desirable in the school-room. 

Can any one doubt that the efficiency, zeal, enthusiasm of the 
teacher would not be greatly, grandly increased if his surroundings 
were made more agreeable ? We hear much of sunny teaching — 
of flowers and birds and music, and all things pleasant — that go to 
make the little world of the child a thing of beauty. And, no 
doubt, such surroundings would aflect the teacher and make life 
more pleasant in the school room. But the inner life, the induce- 
ment, the motive to continue, are not touched by these surround- 
ings. A bird does not sing for joy in a cage. The best work is 
not always done by the worker who has the best surroundings, the 
best tools, but by the one who, with them, has the most heart, the 
most hope, the least anxiety. Can you build up a corps of enthu- 
siastic teachers under conditions like these which prevail in the 
greater part of the country? The tenure of office of the teacher 
does not average seven months in the year. The teachers are 
elected yearly. The political boss too often controls appointments 
in the larger cities, and the influential personage has the same 
privilege in the townships. The parties who have control of the 
schools are too often ignorant, bigoted, prejudiced by church or 
party. 

These conditions would disappear to some extent if teachers 
would be retired after a given service. All good teachers w^ould 
seek to get employment in places where the tenure of office was. 
unaffected by anything but incompetency or neglect. 

Who should be retired and when ? Every woman who had 
given thirty years of approved service to the public in the schools- 
of the city, and every man who, in like manner, has given thirty- r 
five years of such service, should be retired, either at his own request. 
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and, in case of evident failure from superannuation at any time 
thereafter, should be retired by the superintendent. 

What amount should be allotted to them ? Every person so 
retired, male or female, should receive four hundred dollars per 
annum. I would give the man no more than the woman. At the 
age given for retirement he eats no more than the women. The 
family ties are in great measure removed, and his greater salary 
during his life has given him greater opportunities to save. 

What will it cost to retire teachers ? This is somewhat diffi- 
cult to answer, because we have no official tables giving the ages 
of teachers and the time of service. Given a certain number of 
teachers in a city to-day, in thirty years what per cent, of the num- 
ber will retire for various reasons, marriage, death, removal, etc. ? 

In this city, with a a total of three thousand teachers, there 
are probably twelve per cent., or three hundred and sixty, who were 
teachers thirty years ago. This is, however, a mere estimate with- 
out any basis other than the fact that some years ago, when the 
teachership numbered about twenty-three hundred, there were two 
hundred and sixty-five persons of that description on the books of 
the Board of Education. Assuming the statement to be correct, 
the proportion would be as stated. This would require one hun- 
dred and forty -four thousand dollars per annum. 

ilow should this money be raised, in a community composed . 
of men with business instincts and honest purposes? But one 
answer should or could be given: By taxation. But there are 
other methods. By an assessment of not more than one per cent, 
upon the salaries of all teachers alike. This is indirect taxation. 
It compels the transient teacher, the wayfarer, the one who is in the 
profession for the money that there is in it for a limited time, the 
one who has neither hope nor desire to remain in the service, to 
pay tribute to those who make it a life work. It is right that they 
should. This fund could be augmented by the plan suggested by 
Commissioner Wehrum, of New York, that all differences of pay 
between novices and experts, and all deductions on account of 
absences should be appropriated to the fund. Then, again, appro- 
priations could or would be made by city or State, or both. 

In conclusion, let me repeat the reasons given for retiring 
teachers : 

I . The value of the service to the State. 
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2. The exhaustive character of the work. 

3. The inability to save sufficient on account of the demands 
of the office and the meagre i>ay. 

4. The monopoly exercised by the State in the matter of 
schools. 

5. The preparation of the teacher at the expense of the State 
for the office. 

6. The effect of such retiring laws on the value of the service 
rendered by the teacher. 

When the public comprehends the great importance of public 
education to the State, when they realize the value of the State's 
agent on producing this result, when they see, as Doctor MacAllister 
states, '' that public opinion is the sole basis of social order, and 
that the binding force of modern society is what the majority of 
the people think and believe," when they see this fully, clearly and 
completely, they will recognize the fact that the teacher is the one 
single force by which the great good is accomplished, this great 
public opinion formed, this social order secured, and the one and 
the only factor by which and through which this Government is 
sustained, strengthened and sent forward in its march of destiny — 
then will the recognition come that we claim, not only in complete 
professional standing while actively engaged in duty, but also in 
honorable retirement from duty when the time for active service has 
passed away. 



Miss A. H. Hall said: 

The paper of the evening has not made, but has emphasized, 
our appreciation of the teacher of to-day. This recognized posi- 
tion and work make the realization of a scheme to pension teachers 
possible, for with the recognition of the character of the service, 
will come a proportionate recognition of the value of the service. 

We have been impressed by the comprehensive and forcible 
manner in which the attitude of the teacher to the child, the State 
to the teacher, has been presented. 
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It is not the intention of this paper to weaken that impression 
by additions to those presentations, but for a few minutes to direct 
attention to a single point, which it seems to me, has not received 
the attention it deserves. 

We are told that the Teachers* Annuity and Aid Association 
of Philadelphia, **is limited** in its ''operations,'* because of 
** proper amount of capital ; ** that it is a ** private corporation ; ** 
that it is not "amenable to the general public.*' Failure may 
result because ** funded capital is not large enough to take in all 
who might have been entitled to aid ; * ' because * * annual receipts 
depend on the will or temper of membership. * * 

May I as a Trustee of the wonderful, the phenomenal five- 
year old Association ask you to consider these points ? 

First, The operations are not limited for want of capital, but 
only for want of clients. Were each teacher in the city of Phila- 
delphia a client, as Mr. Gideon*s pa^^er suggests, the limit of the 
operation would then be reached — not until then. When we con- 
sider that the power and benevolence of the state are only to be 
measured by appealing demands, the capital is unlimited. 

Second, The Annuity and Aid Association is a private cor- 
poration as are all incorporated bodies formed by the "voluntary 
agreement of members, as banking, railroad and manufacturing 
companies.** These companies do not necessarily meet with 
failure. That this corporation was not intended to be exclusive is 
shown that for two years it was open to all who would enter, is open 
to all who may enter. In June of 1890 a circular letter telling of 
the plan of the Association was sent to every teacher in the city. 
I quote from that paper : * * Every teacher in Philadelphia is 
cordially invited to co-operate with the Normal School Alumnae in 
making this fund as large as possible.** 

The Constitution of the Association was adopted in November, 
1890, and a printed copy was sent to every teacher in the city. 
The Board of Education at a meeting held on May 12, 1891, 
recommended ** all teachers in the public schools to become active 
members of the Association.*' In September, 1892, circulars were 
sent to each teacher to remind them that after that year admission 
would be restricted to those whose term of service did not exceed 
fifteen years. In this circular special attention was directed to service 
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annuities, invalid annuities, death benefits, and to capital and 
income. I was one of the Committee appointed to prepare that 
circular, and know what care was taken to make it appealing. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that ** invalid annuities" might be 
secured by " novice teachers as well as by the oldest." A special 
meeting of the Board of Trustees was held December 31, 1892 — 
last day of the year — in order to admit even at the last moment. In 
February, 1893, a second circular was sent to all teachers in the 
city calling attention to the fact that in spite of circulars and meet- 
ings many had applied in 1893, but too late. This circular quoted 
Article 8, Section i. Clause i, of the Constitution, '*A11 members 
who shall become physically or mentally incapacitated for school 
work, may be declared by the Board of Trustees to be Annuitants." 

Third, A general public in a ten days* sale made the Asso- 
ciation the custodian of {63,897. Subscriptions from those who 
honored the Association by contributing amounted to {5,754. 
The Association is gratefully amenable to a general public. As 
other associations it/> amenable to public sentiment and to courts of 
law. 

Fourth, Annual receipts connot be said to depend upon the 
will and temper of membership. 'I'he great debtor to the teachers 
of the children of the state, the State itself, has given {20,000, now 
in Annuity Fund, and {20,000 more have been appropriated but not 
yet collected. The city's sense of obligation is shown by an ordi- 
nance of Councils, giving {10,000 for 1895 and {10,000 for 1896 — 
these sums are contingent upon legal decisions — this giving power 
of the State is unlimited. The crown of success is the fact that 
to-day sixty-five members each receive an average annuity of {440— 
a sum guaranteed to them by themselves, by their own efforts, their 
own election. Their action not only benefited themselves, but 
strengthened the cause. 

How many blessings would accrue to all, could all be induced 
to work for the good of all. Do some receive more direct and 
speedy relief than others? The compensation surely is in the fact 
that aid is not necessary — not asked for. The effect of helpful asso- 
ciations on all must be considered, and, logically, that which benefits 
the community has benefited through individuals. 

While presenting this grand result of five years* growth — ^a 
funded sum of {136,200 — an income from dues and mortgages alone 
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of $22,000 (appropriations from State not counted) an uncounted^ 
unmeasured, immeasurable sum of human rest and relief and quiet 
life ; while feeling keenly this success. '* Truth, the highest thing 
a man may keep,*' compels me to say that two propositions of the 
paper of the evening, two features of this magnificent scheme to 
pension teachers appeal to me strongly, viz. : — the equal annuity, 
the sentiment that the larger salaried persons shall not receive a 
larger annuity, and the fact that less than thirty -five years of con- 
tinuous work, of giving of one's best self, has been considered 
suffieient recommendation for retirement. I would go further, and 
for man and woman suggest equal terms of service, with equal 
annuity, this following equal salary for equal work. 

We should gladly welcome this new movement ; let us work for 
the ideal, if not for ourselves, for others. After the taxing, the 
exacting because inspiring work, the tranquilizing, provided-for 
rest, the evening, will be more enjoyed if a certainty of its rest has 
eased the ** burden and heat of the day." 

Let us rally around any sentiment which has for its end the 
noble work considered. Pensioning is eminently honorable. Rus- 
kin says : * * A laborer serves his country with his spade just as a 
man in the middle ranks of life serves it with sword or pen or lancet. 
If the service be less, and thejefore the wages less during healthy 
then the reward when health is broken will be less, but not less 
honorable \ and it ought to be quite as natural and straight-forward 
a matter for a laborer to take his pension from his parish because he 
has deserved well of his parish, as for a man in higher life to take 
a pension from his country because he has deserved well of his- 
country." 

What effect, financially, will a pension bill have on the Teach- 
ers' Annuity and Aid Association of Philadelphia ? 

We must not allow the birth of our enthusiasm and endeavor 
for the comfort of officers of the State in the field of education 
'•'when the time for active duty has passed away " to suggest the 
death of an association now living and splendidly fulfilling its- 
mission. 

How shall the endeavors combine their strength, and mutually 
helping, go from ** strength to strength " ? The sought-forin each 
case is provision for a restful future earned. '* The ways are two r 
the end is one." 
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Mr. James Clarency said : 

Nowhere is the line between barbarism and civilization so 
sharply drawn as in the care of our aged people. In barbarous 
countries, the aged and decrepit are turned out to die of starvation 
or butchered in cold blood. In civilized countries, we are taught 
to respect and provide for our aged people. . 

In discussing Professor Gideon's able paper, the question of 
pensions should be considered as separate and apart from the 
charitable care extended to indigent people. To pension a person 
by the payment of a stipulated annuity, is both helpful and invig- 
orating. We feel that we are not receiving charity, and are there- 
fore free and independent, even of the source from which we draw 
our annual or semi-annual stipend. Few people are so constituted 
as to be able to save a competency out of their earnings. The 
wages paid to us during our prime, do not always compensate us 
for the services rendered. Our employers may think their respon- 
sibility ceases with the payment of a weekly or monthly salary ; 
and, perhaps, it does with the transient workman who remains but 
a week, or at best a few years; but when we have given from 
twenty-five to forty of the best years of our lives to a single calling* 
or employer, should the obligation end with the payment of the 
last week's wages ? 

An incident which came to my notice several years ago will 
show how narrowly at least one concern looked at this side of the 
question. A gentleman, who is somewhat of an employer of labor, 
called upon me and said : ' * Clarency, I am completely worn out ; 
I have been out all day, and have just succeeded in getting an old 
colored man into a home. He has been with us thirty-seven years. 
He was employed by my father, and when I succeeded to the busi- 
ness I continued him. He really has no claim on us. We have 
paid him for all he ever did. Yes, sir ; we have paid him over 
f 18,000 in wages, and he hasn't a cent — ^squandered it all — every 
penny of it gone ; and now, I am obliged to spend my time look- 
ing after him." After my visitor had gone, I took a j>encil and 
figured out that $18,000 in wages, for a period of thirty-seven 
years, meant about J 9 per week, and I concluded that the poor 
colored man could not have squandered a great deal of his earn- 
ings, and notwithstanding his employer's assertion, that he really 
had no claim on him, I reasoned that the very fact of his hunting 
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up a home for him proved that, deep down in his heart, he knew 
that the poor old colored man had some claim on him. 

This pension question has of late absorbed a considerable 
share of public attention. The enactment into a law of the fire- 
men's pension bill, and the attempted passage of the judges' 
retirement bill, by the last House of Representatives, show the 
bent of the public mind in this direction. Mr. Gideon has told 
you what is being done for teachers in Illinois, Michigan, New 
York and other States. Unfortunately for us, Pennsylvania is one 
of four States out of forty- five in the United States that has a clause 
in its Constitution forbidding the payment of civil pensions. The 
clause is considered iron-clad, and is contained in the i8th Section 
of Article 3 of the State Constitution. It reads as follows : No 
appropriations, except for pensions or gratuities for military services, 
shall be made for charitable, educational or benevolent purposes, to 
any person or community, nor to any denominational or sectarian 
institution, corporation or association. 



This constitutional bar compels us, to a. great extent, to rely 
upon ourselves for provision in old age. We cannot, at least we 
have not, as in the case of the firemen, discovered a source from 
which we can draw an annual supply of money from the State. 
The firemen could not afford to depend upon an annual appropria- 
tion. We were' legislating for every fireman in the State, and our 
object was to get a measure passed that would yield an ample supply 
of money and last for all time to come. During our efforts in 
behalf of the firemen, we discovered a source of revenue to the 
State amounting to over J52oo,ooo. The firemen were the direct 
means of bringing in this revenue. The State received the money 
from a tax upon foreign fire insurance companies ; that is to say, 
every fire insurance company incorporated in any other state or 
country, and having an office or agents doing business in Pennsyl- 
vania, is obliged to pay a tax of two per cent, upon all premiums 
received upon risks placed within our State. The managers of 
insurance companies are business people, and they only opened 
offices or employed agents in cities where a good fire service existed 
—consequently, the firemen were justified in believing they were 
the direct means of bringing in this $200,000 per year. We imme- 
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diately introduced a bill asking that one-half of this revenue, or about 
$100,000 i^er year, should be returned to the various towns and 
cities from which it was received, and that the amount so returned 
should be set apyart as a fund for the relief of aged or crippled fire- 
men, and for the families of firemen killed in active service. Under 
this bill, the Philadelphia firemen will ultimately receive about 
$30,000 per year. Well, the teachers of Philadelphia have no 
such fund to draw upon. We must depend upon an annual appropri- 
ation. Fortunately for us, according to Section 17, of Article 3, 
of the State Constitution, the legislature can, by a two-third vote 
of its members, appropriate money to benevolent institutions, 
and your organization, partaking somewhat of a benevolent char- 
acter, comes within the scope and meaning of this section of the 
Constitution. 

The section reads as follows : No appropriation shall be made 
to any charitable or educational institution not under the absolute 
control of the commonwealth, other than normal schools established 
by law for the professional training of teachers for the public schools 
of the state, except by a vote of two-thirds of all the members elected 

to each House, 

He * * * 

Under this clause we have already appropriated $30,000 to 
the Teachers* Annuity and Aid Association of Philadelphia. 

Now, when the State, by a two-third vote of its Legislature, 
makes an appropriation to any hospital, charitable or other insti- 
tution, it does so for the purpose of broadening and enlarging its 
scope for usefulness. It expects, in case of necessity, some return 
for its money. When we appropriate $100,000 to the University 
of Pennsylvania, we expect that its sphere of usefulness will be 
extended, and the State get a certain return for its money. The 
institution cares, free of charge, for poor invalids from all parts 
of the State ; and, in addition to this, the State gets a certain 
number of free scholarships. If the University of Pennsylvania, 
or the Jefferson College, or any other institution receiving State 
aid, should turn away from its doors a single individual, no matter 
how humble he or she might be. the State would withdraw its 
support. And so when we appropriate money to a pension fund, 
we do so for the purpose of enlarging and increasing its usefulness. 

For the past twenty years it has been my privilege to have 
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become acquainted with a large number of the school -teaching fra- 
ternity of Philadelphia. Some years ago, my daughters informed 
me that the particular school which they were then attending was 
to give a clipping party. This was to be followed by a fair, and 
various other contrivances to inveigle a few shekels out of our 
pockets, said shekels to be used for the establishment of a fund for 
aged teachers. Well, in connection with thousands of other 
citizens of Philadelphia, we clipped. We attended the fair, and 
were introduced to the several booths, the postoffice and all the little 
devices that went toward placing the Teachers' Annuity and Aid 
Association of Philadelphia upon its feet. During my first term in 
the House of Representatives the Association appeared before that 
body and asked for an appropriation. I worked and voted enthu- 
siastically for it, and we gave them $20,000. In 1895, during my 
second terra, we gave them $10,000 more. In common with other 
members of the House of Representatives, I believed that we were 
contributing to a fund in which every teacher in Philadelphia, male 
or female, old or young, sick or well, would eventually participate. 
But I find I was mistaken.. The newspaper men say that the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives do not always know what they 
are voting for. During a conversation, one day, with some half- 
dozen men, all eminent educators in our public schools, I was 
amazed to learn that not a single one of them was a member of the 
Teachers' Annuity and Aid Association. Other conversations with 
leading male and female teachers disclosed the same state of affairs. 
The reasons given in some instances were that the rules and regu- 
lations did not suit them, and in other cases that they were barred 
out. I then sought out a number of the leading teacher^ in our public 
schools who were members of the Annuity Association and inquired 
the cause of the limited membership of the Teachers' Annuity 
and Aid Association — something like 900 out of about 3200 — 
compared to their, great body of teachers. I learned that 
many of the younger female teachers were not members because 
they expected to marry, and that many of the older teachers, not 
having become members during the early days of the society, were 
now barred out, while still others were unable to pass a required 
medical examination, 

As to the first of these causes, I believe it to be within the. 
province of the, appointing power when teachers are first appointed. 
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to make it a part of the contract that all teachers, male or female, 
shall become members of the Association. As to the second and 
third reasons given, no person now teaching shoul4 be barred from 
membership, nor should any medical examination be required. The 
fact of a person following the occupation of a teacher in our public 
schools should be all the qualification required for membership. 
The organization is not an insurance company. It is a pension 
association, gotten up purely for the benefit of teachers, and the 
weaker ones should be specially cared for, the stronger can take 
care of themselves. It is the undoubted right of every organiza- 
tion existing within itself, and self-sustaining from its own funds, 
to make any and all laws it may choose, but when an organization 
such as the Teachers' Annuity and Aid Association asks for, and 
obtains, both State and city aid, and aid from public spirited citi- 
zens, then it should be placed and managed upon the broadest and 
most compreheijsive lines. 

And now a few words with those who are members of the 
Teachers' Annuity and Aid Association. You have at the present 
time the nucleus of what may be, and should be, the most mag- 
nificent organization of its kind in the State. Is your Association, 
as at present managed, conducted upon broad and liberal principles ? 

Well, let us see. Section 2 of Article 3 of your Constitution 
reads as follows : Any person eligible to membership at the date of 
organization applying for membership within two (2) years of said 
date, shall pay dues from date of organization. In all other cases 
applicants shall pay dues from the time at which they become 
eligible. Do you consider that By-Law a just and proper one ? 
Do you know, or have you ever heard of any other organization 
having a similar law ? 

Section 4 of Article 3 of your Constitution reads as follows : 
No person whose term of service as such teacher, at the time of apply- 
ing for membership, exceeds fifteen (15) yeais, shall, after two (2) 
years from the date of organization be entitled to membership. 
Does that By-Law show a liberal or progressive spirit ? 

Would the best friends the Teachers' Annuity and Aid Asso- 
ciation have, consider it equitable ? 

The By-Law of the trustees, on page 29, which requires all 
applicants to pass a medical examination before they can be admit- 
ted, and reads as follows : After the 31st day of December, 1892, 
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all applicants for membership shall be examined by a physician to 
be elected by the Board of Trustees, and no one shall be elected 
unless said physician has made a favorable report as to the general 
good health of the applicant, according to the usual practice of 
companies for insurance on lives. 

After said date all applications for membership shall contain the 
dates of said applicant's first certificate and first appointment as 
teacher in the Public Schools of Philadelphia (as nearly as may be 
given), a statement of the length of time said applicant has taught 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, a favorable report from a 
physician appointed by the Board of Trustees as to the general good 
health of the applicant, and all information that might affect the 
applicant's title to election as member, or a member's title to be 
placed on the list of annuitants. Does not that By-Law show a 
narrow and selfish feeling somewhere ? 

Would it not be better for your Association to perish in the 
effort to provide for every teacher, whether they have taught one 
year or forty years — even though they may not have been early 
members — rather than grow rich by excluding them ? If there is 
to be a medical examination, should not the teacher be examined 
before she is appointed to teach, rather than be excluded from 
participation in the fund afterwards- If the scope of the 
Teachers' Annuity and Aid Association be broadened so as 
to embrace all, old and young, sick or well, a reasonable entrance 
fee charged to all applicants, and no back dues charged to any 
one, I for one — and I know I voice the sentiment of others — shall 
take pleasure in voting, not for |io,ooo, but for $25,000 per year, if 
necessary, and I am satisfied all the money needed to make the 
Teachers' Annuity and Aid Association one of the greatest institu- 
tions of the State will be forthcoming. Many of our overworked, un- 
derpaid public school teachers — and I have it from their own lips — 
are unable to pay back dues, and they are too generous to expect 
any return of money paid to an organization where so many are 
to be benefited. We want the Teachers' Annuity and Aid Asso- 
ciation to grow and embrace all. We do not want to see a single 
superannuated teacher remain in our public schools. Neither do 
we want ever to see a teacher suffering for the necessaries of life, 
or compelled to accept charity from strangers* The occupation of 
a teacher is a noble one. Let their declining years bein keeping 
with their glorious calling. 
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Mr. Charles H. Brelsford said: 

If the matter of pensioning teachers ever reaches the practical 
stage, it must be the result of public opinion. The teachers must 
be one of the most potent influences in bringing this change in pub- 
lic opinion about. The teacher will be inevitably judged by his 
worth and his work, and according to the public estimation of each 
will the importance of the recognition of his right to a pension 
come. It seems to me like a plain business transaction for the 
State, Certainly the State should place its engagements with teach- 
ers on a business basis. There is no doubt that the State educates 
and employs transiently many persons from whom it receives nb 
adequate return. Why should not these many be assessed for the 
maintenance of the one who wears himself out in the service of the 
State. This, it seems to me, would be not only eminently fair, 
but eminently business-like. Certainly the dignity of the teacher's 
•calling would be enhanced thereby, and the value of the teacher's 
work increased thereby. 

The teacher is a great factor in civilization. Mr. Gideon*s 
argument that all other occupations are possible in their geatest 
efficiency only by and through the teacher's greatest work is, to 
me, unanswerable. Even a laborer, in these days, must be an intel- 
ligent laborer to hold his own in the struggle. The certainty that 
provision for old age would be insured by the State would be an 
incentive for better and nobler work by the teacher. The fear of 
want in old age and the constant strain of not only miking ends 
meet but trying to make them overlap a little would be largely 
removed, and the teacher would give to the work that full measure 
of energy and devotion so essential to success. 

Mr. W. W. Brown, said: 

The paper just read is, in my -judgment, a very able paper and 
one which reflects great credit on its writer, showing that he has 
given much thought to the subject and has grasped the same very 
thoroughly. 

The feature of the matter that strikes me forcibly, an(^, which 
should not be lost sight of, is this : The paper was writt^ii by a 
teacher to be read to a body of teachers, and if it were read, to any 
other portion of the community it would be received in a vastly 
different spirit and many of the assertions contained therein would 
i)e vigorously assailed. 
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The community in general views the position of the teacher 
as a very comfortable one, and feels that the State or Municipality 
has dealt generously by him, and that there is no special reason why 
he should be pensioned by the State any more than the wage-earner 
in any other capacity. Again, while fully agreeing that the soldier, 
sailor, policeman, fireman and teacher are the protective forces of 
the community, still I must object to the classification, or rather 
the placing of the teacher in that classification and arguing there- 
from the duty of the State to pension the teacher for the reasons 
invoked in favor of the other four. Because, the entire time of those 
four classes are given to the State and their positions are hazardous 
ones, subjecting them at any time to loss of life or limb through 
the exigency of the service demanded of them, or to the loss of 
health through the extremes of climatic changes in the places where 
duty may call them. I am certainly in favor of a pension for the 
old or worn-out teacher, but I feel sure that if we ever receive a 
pension it will be provided mainly by ourselves ; the aid given by 
State or Municipality will be only incidental or supplementary. 
To the teachers themselves we must then look, and, oh, what a 
campaign of education there is before us. We must educate the 
teachers up to the necessity of providing for old age if it overtakes 
them in the profession. But the average teacher feels that the pro- 
vision for immediate necessities or the satisfaction of present 
desires to be of more consequence than the possible exigencies of 
many years hence. The speaker believes that a proposition to 
increase the salaries of all teachers {25 or {50 per annum, which 
increase should not come into the possession of the teachers but 
revert to the pension fund, would, if left to a vote of the teachers, 
be defeated by a large majority. Another opposition which seems 
to present itself is the various jealousies which might arise as to the 
methods of administering the fund. The thought was suggested 
by a paper read at the conclusion of Mr. Gideon's paper, which 
the reader seemed to think was a direct attack on the present Aid 
and Annuity Association. Still in order that any self-sustaining 
system can be carried into effect the co-operation of each and every 
person entering the profession is necessary. If only prospective 
or probable annuitants become contributors, the scheme will soon 
soon fall through its own weight. 
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Prof. F. F. Christine said : 

Although the historical argument in support of pensions 
bestowed by national authority is both interesting and valuable, yet 
it is not the purpose of this address to make more than a brief 
reference to such a plea in support of Mr. Gideon's paper. Con- 
cisely summed up, it will be found that in every age it has been 
deemed right and expedient to express a general appreciation of 
distinguished services in behalf of a nation, whether by an indi- 
vidual or a set of individuals, in something more valuable than 
thanks. 

This has been especially true respecting military or naval ser- 
vices, and has been based on the principle, that entrance upon either 
of these duties necessarily involves a separation from the great mass 
of the community, and the laying aside of the character and pur- 
suits of citizens and the habits of private life. 

It would be a reproach to any nation to permit those who had 
defended its honor, its integrity, its life, to be thrown, for any 
cause traced to service for country, upon public or private charity. 

But while the consensus of judgment and action have been 
favorable to national aid in such cases ; and while, also, in the old 
days of absolute government and independence in bestowing 
bounty, the step from rewards- for special military or naval achieve- 
ments was short and easy to lavish gifts for personal service rendered 
the Crown ; and while such bestowment of public funds marks, to 
some extent, the action of monarchical rulers of to-day, it is to be 
observed that in the United States, pensions, in general, were not 
looked upon with favor until a somewhat recent period. It is true, 
however, that after each of our wars, statutory provision has been 
made for pensions, when needed and deserved by those who risked 
their lives in the defence of the country. 

There have been also many instances in which our General 
Government has rewarded, by special acts, particularly praiseworthy 
deeds. These special acts, for special cases, formed the rule of 
our Government until 1869. In that year, a law was enacted 
increasing the number of United States Judges, and providing that 
any such Judge who should resign his office, after ten years' service, 
and upon attaining the age of seventy years, should thereafter, dur- 
ing his natural life, receive the same salary which by law was paid 
him at the time of his resignation. 




Since then, pensions have been granted to Presidents' widows, 
and to the widows of distinguished Generals. The United States 
Life Saving Department has also had a pension arrangement, based 
on a definite period of service. 

It will thus be seen how the principle of applying pensions 
in civil life has been recognized and acted upon by our general 
Government. 

The same principle has received recognition in a number of 
our States, and in the very direction and upon the basis for which 
Mr. Gideon has pleaded in his paper. 

To the voluminous and controversial literature relating to 
pensions, it must be conceded that Mr. Gideon has added a valu- 
able contribution on the subject of retiring and pensioning public 
school teachers. The whole paper is admirable in conception 
and treatment. The sharp contrast between the school master and 
the school processes of olden times, and the teacher and the philo- 
sophic methods of instruction of the present day; the presence 
with us of much of the old narrow-minded element in society, as 
a result of those school masters and their non- pedagogical processes ; 
the changes being effected by the truer, better and wiser educational 
methods, indicate in Mr. Gideon's paper not only the source of 
many of the teachers' embarrassments, but also give him a hope of 
a brighter future. 

So especially strong is Mr. Gideon in his staieraenis respect- 
ing the relation of the State to education in general — a relatjon 
which is almost monopolistic, and to the direct or indirect emplov- 
ment by the State of every teacher in the public schools oi the 
Commonwealth, and at salaries barely sufficient for modest sup j on 
that his conclusion as to the retirement of teacbeis opoa a pension 
support, after a certain term of sen-ice, and apon ericer.ce of 
seriously impaired usefulness in the school room, s '.fs^xx. a^± ;- 
harmony with the theory on which pensions sbocJd Iw eTa:::«; j- 
civilians by the Government. 



service for the welfare of the State, however much there might 
exist the necessity of a comiiulsion for their retirement from service. 

It is recognized in England that pensions granted for civil 
services are really a part of the compensation for such services, and 
are given on the condition understood at the time of entrance on 
public service. Such allowances are, therefore, not given on any 
theory of favor or gratuity. Upon the side of the Government 
such pensions are considered as "an ingenious and just method of 
receiving a good quality of service at the most reasonable rates ; 
and on the side of the government employee, as an inducement (o 
greater economy, at the opening of official life, in order to secure, 
by what he then forbears to receive (as the pay is quite moderate), 
a certain provision for his declining yea-s." 

As we are dealing now with the theory on which civil pensions 
can alone be justly granted by government, and as, unfortunately, 
public opinion has not advanced sufficiently in this direction to 
insist on any general basis for pension rewards to the civil servants 
of the State, there may properly be incorporated in this address a 
quotation from an article by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, who has 
treated the subject of civil pensions with much ability. He states, 
after endorsing the justice of the theory of civil pensions for long 
and distinguished services in behalf of the State, and in cases in 
which there has been given but moderate pay, and that pensions 
insure a better class of public officers, that " a pension encourages a 
strict performance of duty on the part of the employee, and 
inspires him to discharge the functions of his office to the best of 
his ability in order that he may, in the end, secure the reward. A 
pension holds out the promise of a competence in old age, or in the 
event of any infirmity that might make him unfit for labor. He 
thus more cheerfully gives the best of his years to toil and fatigue, 
when conscious that the benefits derived from labor will not end 
with incapacity." 

"In such cases, a pension is not a charitable donation, nora 
gifl bestowed without a return. It is rather an insurance fund ; a 
gift, if you please, but one that is earned by honest toil, and by 
a devotion to the employer's interest." 

Like all other great reforms, that of either adequate pay to 

L_ jjj the public schools, with consequent ability to provide 

age, or that of a continuance of the present inadequate 
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monetary return for services essential to the existence of a Repub- 
lican form of government, with the certainty of retirement upon 
seriously impaired usefulness, with a pension, will be a slow, but it 
is believed, an assured, growth. 

It is, therefore, a duty to ourselves, and to our successors, to 
agitate the compulsory retirement of public school teachers after a 
specified and honorable service, and upon a properly proportioned 
pension for the remainder of life. 
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